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PREFACE. 



» 


Finding it to be the wish of my Publishers that at least the 
earlier volumes of this collection should each be accompanied by 
some prefatory matter, illustrating, by a few biographical me- 
moranda, the progress of my humble literary career , I have con- 
sented, though not, I confess, without some scruple and hesita- 
tion, to comply with their request. In no country is there so 
much curiosity felt respecting the interior of the lives of public men 
as in England; but, on the other hand, in no country is he who 
ventures to tell his own story so little safe from the imputation of 
vanity and self-display. 

The whole of the poems contained in the first, as well as in the 
greater part of the second , volume of this collection were written 
between the sixteenth and the twenty-third year of the author’s 
age. But I had begun still earlier, not only to rhyme but to 
' publish. A sonnet to my schoolmaster, Mr. Samuel Whyte, writ- 
ten in ray fourteenth year, appeared at the time in a Dublin maga- 
zine, called the Anthologia, — the first, and, I fear, almost 
only, creditable attempt in periodical literature of which Ireland 
has to boast. I had even at an earlier period (1793) sent to this 
magazine two short pieces of verse , prefaced by a note to the edi- 
tor, requesting the insertion of the “ following attemps of a youth- 
ful muse; ” and the fear and trembling'with which I ventured upon 
this step were agreeably dispelled, not only by the appearance of 
the contributions, but still more by my finding myself, a few 
months after, bailed as “ Our esteemed correspondent, T. M.” 

It was in the pages of this publication, — where the whole of 
the poem was extracted , — that I first met with the Pleasures of 
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Memory; and to this day, when I open the volume of the Anlho- 
logia which contaius it, the very form of the type and colour of the 
paper brings back vividly to my mind the delight with which I first ^ 
read that poem, v 

My schoolmaster, Ml - . Whyte, though amusingly vain , was a 
good and kind-hearted man; and, as a teacher of public reading 
and elocution, had long enjoyed considerable reputation. Nearly 
thirty years before I became his pupil, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
then about eight or nine years of age, had been placed by Mrs. 
Sheridan under his care; * and, strange to say, was, after about 
a year’s trial, pronounced, both by tutor and parent, to be “an 
incorrigible dunce.” Among those who look lessons from him as 
private pupils were several young ladies of rank, belonging to 
those great Irish families who still continued to lend to Ireland the 
enlivening influence of their presence , and made their country- 
seats, through a great part of the year, the scenes of refined as 
well as hospitable festivity. The Miss Montgomerys, to whose 
rare beauty the pencil of Sir Joshua has given immortality, were 
among those whom my worthy preceptor most boasted of as pu- 
pils; and, I remember, his description of them long haunted my 
boyish imagination, as though they were not earthly women, but 
some spiritual “creatures of the element.” 

About thirty or forty years before the period of which I am 
speaking , an eager taste for private theatrical performances had 
sprung up among the higher ranks of society in Ireland; and at 
Carton, the seat of the Duke of Leinster, at Castletown, Marley, 
and other great houses, private plays were got up, of which, in 
most instances, the superintendence was entrusted to Mr. Whyte, 
and in general the prologue, or the epilogue, contributed by his 
pen. At Marley, the seatoftheLatoucbes, where the masque of 
‘ Comus was performed in the year 1776, while my old master sup- 
plied the prologue, no less distinguished a hand than that of our 


• Some confused notion of this fact has led the writer of a Memoir 
prefixed to the “Pocket Edition” of my Poems, printed at Zwickau, to 
state that Brinsley Sheridan was my tutor I — “Great attention was paid 
to his education by his tutor, Sheridan.” 
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“ever-glorious Grattan,*” furnished the epilogue. This relic of 
his pen, too, is the more memorable, as beiug, I believe, the 
only poetical composition he was ever known to produce. 

At the lime when I first began to attend his school, Mr. Whyte 
still continued, to the no small alarm of many parents, to en- 
courage a taste for acting among his pupils. In this line I was 
long his favourite sAow-scholar; and among the play-bills intro- 
duced in his volume, to illustrate the occasions of his own pro- 
logues and epilogues, there is one of a play got up in the year 
1790, at Lady Borrowes’s private theatre in Dublin, where, among 
the items of the evening's entertainment, is “An Epilogue, A 
Squeeze to St. Paul’s, Master Moore.” 

• With acting, indeed, is associated the very first attempt at 
verse-making to which my memory enables me to plead guilty. It 
was at a period, I think, even earlier than the date last mentioned, 
that, while passing the summer holidays, with a number of other 
young people, at one of those bathing-places, in the neighbour- 
hood of Dublin, which afford such fresh and healthful retreats to 
its inhabitants, it was proposed among us that we should combine 
together in some theatrical performance ; and the Poor Soldier and 
a Harlequin Pantomime being the entertainments agreed upon, 
the parts of Patrick and the Motley hero fell to my share. I was 
also encouraged to write and recite an appropriate epilogue on the 
occasion; and the following lines, alluding to our speedy return to \ 
school, and remarkable only for their having lived so long in my 
memory, formed part of this juvenile effort : — 

Our Pantaloon, who did so aged look. 

Must now resume his youth , his task, his book: 

Our Harlequin, who skipp’d, laugh'd, danc’d and died 
Must now stand trembling by his master’s side. 

I have thus been led back , step by step , from an early date to 
one still earlier, with the view of ascertaining, for those who take 
any interest in literary biography , at what period I first showed an 
aptitude for the now common craft of verse-making; and the re- 

* Byron. 
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suit is — so far back in childhood lies the epoch — that I am really 
unable to say at what age I first begau to act, sing, and rhyme. 

To these different talents, such as they were, the gay and 
social habits prevailing in Dublin afforded frequent opportunities 
of display ; while , at home , a most amiable father , and a mother 
such as in heart and head has rarely been equalled , furnished me 
with that purest stimulus to exertion — the desire to please those 
whom we , at once, most love and most respect. It was, I think, 
a year or two after my entrance into college, that a masque written 
by myself, and of which I had adapted one of the songs to the air 
of Haydn’s Spirit-Song, was acted, under our own humble roof 
in Aungier Street, by my elder sister, myself, and one or two 
other young persons. The little drawing-room over the shop was 
our grand place of representation, and young — , now an eminent 
professor of music in Dublin , enacted for us the part of orchestra 
at the pianoforte. 

It will be seen from all this, that, however imprudent and 
premature was my first appearance in the London world as an 
author, it is only lucky that I had not much earlier assumed that 
responsible character; in which case the public would probably 
have treated my nursery productions in much the same manner in 
which that sensible critic, my Uncle Toby, would have disposed 
of the “work which the great Lipsius produced on the day he was 
* born.” 

While thus the turn I had so early shown for rhyme and song 
was , by the gay and sociable circle in which I lived , called so 
encouragingly into play, a far deeper feeling — and, I should hope, 
power — was at the same time awakened in me by the mighty 
change then working in the political aspect of Europe, and the 
stirring influence it had begun to exercise on the spirit and hopes 
of Ireland. Born of Catholic parents, I had come into the world 
with the slave’s yoke around my neck; and it was all in vain that 
the fond ambition of a mother looked forward to the Bar as open- 
ing a career that might lead her son to affluence and honour. 
Against the young Papist all such avenues to distinction were 
closed; and even the University, the professed source of public 
education, was to him “a fountain sealed. 1 ’ Can any one now 
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wonder that a people thus trampled upon should have hailed the 
first dazzling outbreak of the French Revolution as a signal to the 
slave, wherever suffering , that the day of his deliverance was near 
at hand. I remember being taken by my father (1792) to one of 
the dinners given in honour of that great event, and sitting upon 
the knee of the chairman while the following toast was enthusiasti- 
cally sent round : — “ May the breezes from France fan our Irish 
Oak into verdure.” 

In a few months after was passed the memorable Act of 1793, 
sweeping away some of the most monstrous of the remaining sanc- 
tions of the penal code ; and I was myself among the first of the 
young Helots of the land , who hastened to avail themselves of the 
new privilege of being educated in their country’s university, — 
though still excluded from all share in those college honours and 
emoluments by which the ambition of the youths of the ascendant 
class was stimulated and rewarded. As I well knew that, next to 
my attaining some of these distinctions, my showing that I de- 
served to attain them would most gratify my aniious mother, I 
entered as candidate for a scholarship , and (as far as the result of 
the examination went) successfully. Rut, of course, the mere 
barren credit of the effort was all I enjoyed for my pains. 

It was in this year (1794) , or about the beginning of the next, 
that I remember having, for the first time , tried my hand at poli- 
tical satire. In their very worst times of slavery and suffering, 
the happy disposition of my countrymen had kept their cheerful- 
ness still unbroken and buoyant; and, at the period of which I 
am speaking, the hope of a brighter day dawning upon Ireland had 
given to the society of the middle classes in Dublin a more than 
usual flow of hilarity and life. Among other gay results of this 
festive spirit, a club, or society, was instituted by some of our 
most convivial citizens , one of whose objects was to burlesque, 
good-humouredly, the forms and pomps of royalty. With this 
view they established a sort of mock kingdom, of which Dalkey, a 
small island near Dublin, was made the seat, and an eminent 
pawnbroker, named Stephen Armitage, much renowned for his 
agreeable singing, was the chosen and ponular monarch 
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Before public affairs had become too serious for such pastime, 
it was usual to celebrate, yearly, at Dalkey, the day of this so- 
vereign's accession ; and , among the gay scenes that still live in 
my memory, there are few it recalls with more freshness than the 
celebration, on a fine Sunday in summer, of one of these anniver- 
saries of King Stephen’s coronation. The picturesque sea-views 
from that spot, the gay crowds along the shores , the innumerable 
boats, full of life, floating about, and, above all, that true spirit 
of mirth which the Irish temperament never fails to lend to such 
meetings , rendered the whole a scene not easily forgotten. The 
state ceremonies of the day were performed , with all due gravity, 
within the ruins of an ancient church that stands on the island, 
Vhere his mock majesty bestowed the order of knighthood upon 
certain favoured personages, and among others, I recollect, upon 
lucledon, the celebrated singer, who arose from under the touch 
of the royal sword with the appropriate title of Sir Charles Melody. 
There was also selected , for the favours of the crown on that day, 
a lady of no ordinary poetic talent, Mrs. Battier, who had gained 
much fame by some spirited satires in the manner of Churchill, 
and whose kind encouragement of my early attempts in versifica- 
tion were to me a source of much pride. This lady, as was offi- 
cially announced, iu the course of the day, had been appointed 
his majesty's poetess laureate, under the style and title of Hen- 
rietta , Couutess of Laurel. 

There could hardly be devised a more apt vehicle for lively 
political satire than this gay travesty of monarchical power, and its 
showy appurtenances, so temptingly supplied. The very day, 
indeed , after this commemoration , there appeared , in the usual 
record of Dalkey state intelligence, an amusing proclamation from 
the king, offering a large reward in cronebanes,* to the finder or 
finders of his majesty’s crown, which, owing to his “having 
measured both sides of the road” in his pedestrian progress from 
Dalkey on the preceding night , had unluckily fallen from the royal 
brow. 

It is not to be wondered at, that whatever natural turn I may 

* Irish halfpence , so called, - 
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vc possessed for the lighter skirmishing of satire should have 
en called into play by so pleasant a Held for its exercise as the 
ite affairs, of the Dalkey kingdom afforded ; and, accordingly, 
y first attempt in this line was an Ode to his Majesty , King 
ephen , contrasting the happy state of security in which he lived 
long his merry lieges, with the “metal coach,” and other such 
ecautions against mob violence , said to have been adopted at 
at time by his royal brother of England. Some portions of this 
venile squib still live in my memory; but they fall far too short 
the lively demands of the subject to be worth preserving, even 
> juvenilia. 

In college, the first circumstance that drew any attention to my 
lyming powers was my giving in a theme, in English verse, at 
ne of the quarterly examinations. As the sort of short essays 
iquired on those occasions were considered, in general, as a 
lere matter of form, and were written, at that time, I believe, 
lvariably, in Latin prose, the appearance of a theme in English 
erse could hardly fail to attract some notice. It was , therefore, 
ith no small anxiety that, when the moment for judging of the 
lemes arrived, I saw the examiners of the different divisions as- 
cmble, as usual, at the bottom of the hall for that purpose. Still 
aore trying was it when I perceived that the reverend inquisitor, 
a whose hands was my fate, had left the rest of the awful group, 
nd was bending his steps towards the table where I was seated, 
.caning across to me , he asked suspiciously, whether the verses 
vhich I had just given in were my own; and, on my answering iu 
he affirmative, added these cheering words, “They do you great 
:redit ; and I shall not fail to recommend them to the notice of the 
ioard.” This result of a step, ventured upon with some little fear 
md scruple, was of course very gratifying to me; and the premium 
[ received from the Board was a well-bound copy of the Travels of 
inneharsis, together with a certificate , stating, in not very lofty 
Latin, that this reward had been conferred upon me, “propter 
audabilem in versibus componendis progressum." 

The idea of attempting a version of some of the Songs or Odes 
af Anacreon had very early occurred to me; and a specimen of my 
first ventures in this undertaking may -be found in the Dublin Ma- 
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gazine already referred lo, where, in the number of that work for 
February, 1794, appeared a “Paraphrase of Anacreon’s Fifth 
Ode, by T. Moore.” As it may not be uninteresting to future and 
better translators of the poet to compare this schoolboy experiment 
with my later and more laboured version of the same ode, I shall 
here extract the specimen found in the Authologia : — 

“ Let us , with the clustering vine , 

The rose, Love's blushing flower, entwine. 

Fancy’s hand our chaplets wreathing, 

Vernal sweets around us breathing, 

We 'll gaily drink, full goblets quaffing , 

At frighted Care securely laughing. 

“Rose! thou balmy-scented flower, 

Rear’d by Spring’s most fostering power, 

Thy dewy blossoms , opening bright , 

To gods themselves can give delight; 

And Cypria’s child, with roses crown’d, 

Trips with each Grace the mazy round , 

“ Bind my brows , — I ’ll tune the lyre , 

Love my rapturous strains shall fire. 

Near Bacchus’ grape-encircled shrine, 

While roses fresh my brows entwine. 

Led by the winged train of Pleasures , 

I ’ll dance with nymphs to sportive measures." 

In pursuing further this light task , the only object I had for 
some time in view was to lay before the Board a select number of 
the odes I had then translated , with a hope, — suggested by the 
kind encouragement I had already received , — that they might 
consider them as deserving of some honour or reward. Having 
experienced much hospitable attention from Doctor Kearney, one 
of the senior fellows,* a man of most amiable character, as well 
as of refined scholarship, I submitted to his perusal the manuscript 
of my translation as far as it had then proceeded , and requested 
his advice respecting my intention of laying it before the Board. 
On this latter point his opinion was such as, with a little more 
thought, I might have anticipated, namely, that he did not see 


* Appointed Provost of the University in the year 1799, and made 
afterwards Bishop of Ossory. 
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how the Board of the University could lend their sanction , by any 
public reward , to writings of so convivial and amatory a nature as 
were almost all those of Anacreon. He very good-naturedly, 
however, lauded my translation, and advised me to complete and 
publish it. I was also indebted to him for the use, during my 
task, ofSpaletti's curious publication, giving a facsimile of those 
pages of a MS. in the Vatican Library which contain the Odes , or 
“Symposiacs,” attributed to Auacreon.* And here I shall ven- 
ture to add a few passing words on a point which I once should 
have thought it profanation to question, — the authenticity of these 
poems. The cry raised against their genuineness by Robertellus 
and other enemies of Henry Stephen, when that eminent scholar 
first introduced them to the learned world , may be thought to have 
long since entirely subsided, leaving their claim to so ancient 
a paternity safe aud unquestioned. But I am forced to confess, 
however reluctantly, that there appear to me strong grounds for 
pronouncing these light and beautiful lyrics to be merely modern 
fabrications. Some of the reasons that incline me to adopt this 
unwelcome conclusion are thus clearly stated by the same able 
scholar, to whom I am indebted for the emendations of my own 
juvenile Greek ode : — “I do not see how it is possible, if Ana- 
creon had written chiefly in lambic dimeter verse, that Horace 
should have wholly neglected that metre. I may add that, of 
those fragments of Anacreon, of whose genuineness, from iuternal 
evidence, there can be no doubt, almost all are written in one or 
other of the lighter Horatian metres, and scarcely one in lambic 


* When the monument to Provost Baldwin, which stands in the hall 
of the College of Dublin, arrived from Italy, there came in the same 
packing-case with it two copies of this work of Spaletti, one of which was 
presented by Dr. Troy, the Roman Catholic archbishop , as a gift from 
the Pope to the Library of the University, and the other (of which I was 
subsequently favoured with the use) he presented, in like manner, to my 
friend, Dr. Kearney. Thus, curiously enough, while Auacreon in Englith 
was considered — and, 1 grant, on no unreasonable grounds — as a work 
to which grave collegiate authorities could not openly lend their sanction, 
4nacreon in Greek was thought no uhfitting present to be received by a 
Protestant bishop, through the medium of a Catholic archbishop, from 
he bands of his holiness, the Pope. 
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dimeter verse. This may be seen by looking through the list in 
Fischer." 

The unskilful attempt at Greek verse from my own pen , which 
is found prefixed to the Translation , was intended originally to 
illustrate a picture, representing Anacreon conversing with the 
Goddess of Wisdom, from which the frontispiece to the first edi- 
tion of the work was taken. Had I been brought up with a due 
fear of the laws of prosody before my eyes, I certainly should not 
have dared to submit so untutored a production to the criticism of 
the trained prosodians of the English schools. At the same time, 

I cannot help adding that, as far as music, distinct from metre, 
is concerned, I am much inclined to prefer the ode as originally 
written to its present corrected shape; and that, at all events, I 
entertain but very little doubt as to which of the two a composer 
would most willingly set to music. 

For the means of collecting the materials of the notes appended 
to the Translation , I was chiefly indebted to an old library adjoin- 
ing St. Patrick’s Cathedral, called, from the name of the arch- 
bishop who founded it, Marsh's Library. Through my acquaint- 
ance with the deputy librarian , the Rev. Mr. Cradock , I enjoyed 
the privilege of constant access to this collection , even at that 
period of the year when it is always closed to the public. On these 
occasions I used to be locked in there alone; and to the many 
solitary hours which, both at the time I am now speaking of and 
subsequently, I passed in hunting through the dusty tomes of this 
old library, I owe much of that odd and out-of-the-way sort of 
reading which may be found scattered through some of my earlier 
writings. 

Early in the year 1799, while yet in my nineteenth year, I left 
Ireland, for the first time, and proceeded to London, with the 
two not very congenial objects, of keeping my terms at the Middle 
Temple, and publishing, by subscription, my Translation of 
Anacreon. One of those persons to whom, through the active 
zeal of friends, some part of my manuscript had been submitted 
before it went to press, was Doctor Laurence, the able friend of 
Burke; and, as an instance, however slight, of that ready variety 
of learning, as well the lightest as the most solid , for which Lau- 
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rence was so remarkable, the following extract from the letter 
written by him, in returning the manuscript to my friend Dr. Hume, 
may not be without some interest : — 


“Dec. 20 . 1199. 

“I return you the four odes which you were so kind to com- 
municate for my poor opinion. They arc, in many parts, very 
elegant and poetical; and, in some passages, Mr. Moore has 
added a pretty turn not to be found in the original. To confess the 
truth, however, they are, in not a few places, rather more pa- 
raphrastical than suits ray notion (perhaps an incorrect notion) of 
translation. 

“In the fifty-third ode there is, in my judgment, a no less 
sound than beautiful emendation suggested — would you sup- 
pose it? — by a Dutch lawyer, Mr. M. possibly may not be 
aware of it. I have endeavoured to express the sense of it in a 
couplet interlined with pencil. Will you allow me to add, that I 
am not certain whether the translation has not missed the meaning, 
too, iu the former part of that passage which seems to me to intend 
a distinction and climax of pleasure: — ‘It is sweet even to prove 
it among the briery paths ; it is sweet again , plucking, to cherish 
with tender hands, and carry to the fair, the flower of love.’ This 
is nearly literal, including the conjectural correction of Mynheer 
Medenbacb. If this be right, instead of 

“T is sweet to dare the tangled fence,’ 

I would propose something to this effect: — 

’T is sweet the rich perfume to prove, 

As by the dewy bush you rove; 

’ T is sweet to dare the tangled fence , 

To cull the timid beauty thence, 

To wipe with tender hands away 
The tears that on its blushes lay;* 

Then, to the bosom of the fair, 

The flower of love in triumph bear. 


* “Query, if it ought not to be liet The line might run, 
With tender hand the tears to brush, 

That give new softness to its blush (or, its flush). 
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“I would drop altogether the image of the stems ‘ dropping 
with gems.’ I believe it is a confused and false metaphor, unless 
the painter should take the figure of Aurora from Mrs. Hastings. 

“There is another emendation of the same critic, in the fol- 
lowing line, which Mr. M. may seem, by accident, to have suffi- 
ciently expressed in the phrase of ‘ roses shed their light.’ 

“I scribble this in very great haste, but fear that you and 
Mr. Moore will find me too long, minute, and impertinent. Believe 
me to be, very sincerely, 

* ‘ Your obedient , humble servant , 

“F. Laurence.” 
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WITH NOTES 


TO 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 

THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Sir, 

In allowing me to dedicate this Work to Your Royal 
Highness , you have conferred upon me an honour which I feel 
very sensibly: and I have only to regret, that the pages which you 
have thus distinguished are not more deserving of such illustrious 
patronage. 

Believe me, Sm, 

With every sentiment of respect, 

Your Royal Highness’s 
Very grateful and devoted Servant, 

THOMAS MOORE. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

It may be necessary to mention , that , in arranging the Odes, 
the Translator has adopted the order of the Vatican MS. For those 
who wish to refer to the original, he has prefixed an Index , which 
marks the number of each Ode in Barnes and the other editions. 

Thomas Moore. I. 2 
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ODE. 

1 . AN AKPESIN iSwv /it 

2. JoXi flOl Xv^tjv'O/ltJQOV 

3. Ayt, aqiaxt 

4. Tov aqyvqov xoqivuv 

5. KaXXixtyva /toi xoqtvaov .... 

6. 2xtq>og nXtxotv no&' tvqov .... 

7. Atyovaiv at yvvouxtg 

8. Ou /ioi /itXtixa Tvyov 

9. Atptg /it xovg &tovg aoi 

10. Ti aoi &tXtig noitjaw 

11. Eqwxa xtjQtvov xig ........ 

12. Oi /itv xaXtjv Kvfitjfitjv 

13. Oti.o), &tXo> quXtjoai 

1 4. Ei QvXXa navxa Sevdqiov 

15. E(ja<T/u?] ntXtut . . 

16. Ayt , twy^a^wv aqiaxt 

17. rqatpt fioi Ba&vXXov oixoi . . . . 

18. Aoxt /iot) doxt yvvaixtg 

19. llaqa xr/v axitjv , Ba&vXXt . . . 

20. At Movoai tov Eqvxa 

21. 'H ytj /itXcuva mvti ....... 

22. 'H TavxaXov nox' toxtj 

23. OtXo) Xtyuv Axquiag 

24. 'Pvaig xtpax a xuvpoig 

25. 2v /mv qnXi j ytXiioiv ....... 

26. 2v /mv Xtytigxa &t]fit]g 

27. Ei loyioig /mv tnnoi 

28. 'O otvijQ 6 Ttjg Kv&t]qt]g 

29. NaXtnov xo /it] guXtjaai 

30. Edoxovv ovaq x^oyatiiv 

31. 'Youiv&iv w /it ftafidv) 

32* Em /iVQcnvatg xtquvaig . * . . . 

33. Mtaov VKXioig no& wqaig 

34. MaxciQi£o/MV at , xtxxil- 
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ODE. BAKNBS. 

35. Eqox; nor' tv {lodourt 40. 

36. 'O nXovrog uyt x.(} vaov 23. 

37. Am vvxt o? tyxa&tvdi ov . 8. 

38. 'JAa^ot ntw/itv oivov 41. 

39. <PtAa> ytqovTa Ttqnvov 47. 

40. Enutiri pqoTos tTvx&tjv 24. 

41. TixaXov ioti fiadfaiv 66. 

42. IIo&mo fitv Aiovvoov 42. 

43. Srtipavovq fiiv xqoTa<poi<n 6. 

44. To qoSov to taw tqioTiov 5. 

45. 'Otav mvo) tov oivov 25. 

46. JSt, mot; iaqog (pavtvTog 37. 

47. Eyw ytqwv fitv ttfu . 38. 

48. ’Orav 6 Baxyoq tiatX&ij 26. 

49. Tov Aio<; 6 Trot? Baxyoq 27. 

50. 'Ot’ ty<o mo) rov oivov 39. 

51. Mt] /it ipvytjq oqwoa 34. 

52. Ti fit tovs vofiovq SiSaoxtu; 36. 

53. 'Or 1 tyo> vto>v OftiXov 54. 

54. '0 TCtVQQi; OtTOS, 0) 71CU 35. 

55. STtq>avt]q>oqov fitT' Hqoq 51. 

56. ’O tov tv tzovois atuqrj 50. 

57. Aqa rt? Toqtvat navTov 49^ 

58. 'O SqantTijs 6 xqvaoq 66. 

59. Tov fiiXavoxqona fioTqvv 52. 

60. Ava fiaqPiTov Sovtjoo) 64. 

***** 

61. JJoXioi fitv fjiuv tfStf 56. 

62. AytSrj, <ptq rffiiv, o> ncu 57. 

63. Tov Eqma, yaq Tov apqov 58. 

64. Towov/iai a tXa<p*]/3oXt 60. 

65. [IiaXt Qqtjxn] , rt dtj fit 61. 

66. Qtaorv avaooa, Kvnqi 62. 

67. fl nounaq&tviov pXtnwv . 67. 

68. Eyw d ' ovt av A/iaX&ti^q 68. 

For the order of therest, see the Notes. 
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AN ODE 

BY THE TRANSLATOR. 

Elll qoSwotq xantjat, 

Tiji'o? no r’ 6 fitXtaxijq 
'IXaqot; ytXiav ixuto, 

Mt&vorv xt xcm Ai^ttaw • 
Afi<pt avtov ot d’ tpwTf? 
'AnaXoi ovvi/oQivauv • 

' 0 pii.fi xaxf/q Kv&fjQijq 
Enoiti, yvxijq oiaxovg’ 

'0 St Xtvxa no(j<pv()oiot. 

Kqiv a aw QoSoiat nXtl as, 
EqnXu axtiptov ytqovxa- 
'H St &toM v avaaaa, 
20fpJU nox tl OXvftnov 
Eaoquia Avaxqtovxa, 
Eaoqmaa xovq tQwxaq, 
Yno/iuSiaaaaq tint • 

2o<ft , d’ a>s Avaxqtovxa 
Tov aocpiaxaxov anavxoiv , 
KaXtovaw oi aoq>iaxcu, 

Tt, ytqwv, xtov fhw ptv 
Tot? tQGHJl, xo) Avcuw , 

K * ovx f/tot x^a-mv tdwxas ; 
T* <pd?jfi a xrjq Kv&ij^rjq, 

Tt xvntXXa xov Avaiov , 
Attt y txQVtpfjaaq aStav, 

Oux t/iovq vofiov s dtdctffxwv , 
Ovx t/tov Aa^ojv clojxov ; 

’0 St Tfi'io s fitXiax7]q 
Mtjxt Svexeqouvt , (pTjat, 
’Oxt, &ta, aov y' avtv fitv, 
'O ootponaxoq anavxotv 
IJa^a x tov aoiporv xaXovfta t • 
tpdtai, nto), Xvq£o), 
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Mtxa T(t)v xaXo)v ywcuxaiv • 
AtflXo); St XiQTIVU JtOuKto t 
'Sit; Xuqt) yaq, tftov tjxoq 
Avan vtt / tovov s tqiaxa; *. 
'SISt (Jtotov yaXtjvrjv 
<PiXiojv fiahaxa navxtov 
Ov aotpo; fitXtpSot; u/u; 

T*s aoqiwztQo; fitv tart; 


CORRECTIONS OF THE PRECEDING ODE, 

SUGGESTED BY 

AN EMINENT GREEK SCHOLAR. 


EJJT noqtpvqioi; rant) at 
Ttj'ioq nor ' tpSonoto; 
Ua^os ytXwv (xtt to , 
fit&uorv Tt xal XvqiZotv * 
nt qi S' avrov dfitp ‘'Eqmt; 
xqofitqoZ; noaiv yoqtvov. 
rot fliXi/iv‘ o ftev Kv&tjqt ] ? 
inoitt xaXfj; , oiaxovq 
nvqotvxa;, ix xtqavvov" 


Em qdStvotg rant) at 
Tij'iot; nor ’ ' o fit X tax t); 


5 A/jupt avxov o i S' Eqojxe; 
' AnaXot avvt/oqtvaav 

Enout, yiT’Xijf oiarov; 


% 

I. noqtfv^ioi; vox trisyllabica. Anacr. Fragm. xxix. 3. ed. Fischer. 
noQ'pvqhj T 'Aq.qoStxr). Id. Fragm. xxxvi. i. atfaiqt) Stvxl fit noq- 
(pvqiv), ut legendum plane ex Athenaeo. 'AXmoqtpvqoi; xantjat dixit 
Pseud-Anacreon , Od. vm. 2. Tbeocr. Id. xr. 125. noqtpvqtot Si xdt- 
ntjxtjt; dvto, fiaXaxtSxtqoi vnvu>. 

5. Tmesis pro dfitpiyootvaav. Theocr. Id. tii. 142. ntotSvxo {jou- 
xXaintqi niSaxaq otfitpi fitXtaaai, h. e. dfitftnuixmxo. 

d. Pseud-Anacr. Od. lii. 12. xqofttqott; noaiv yoqtvtt. 

7, 10. 6 fitv, hie — 6 Si, tile. Bion. Id. i. 82. yd> fiiv oiaxdx; , S 

I os S' ini xolov tfiaiv ' , x. t. A. itidem de Amoribus. A, 

8, 0. inoitt — ix xtqavvov. Pseud-Anacr. Od. xxvm. 18. to Si ■ 

fiXififia vvv dXtj&bit; | and toO nvqo; noitjaov. i — i 

§ ? V 

\ * 
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6 Si Xtvxot xaXXi(pvXXntq 
xqiva avv fyoSoim nXi^aq, 
iyiXu axlqmv yiqovxa. 
Hard S' tv&vq ll'OXv/inov 
Soq/irj &icuva ft da a , 
looQ&a 'Avaxqlovxa , 
laoqdaa xouq'Eqtoxaq, 


10 

|'H St d-'tcuav avaooa 
15 


vnofitiSidtaa, tprj<Tt’ Yno/iuSiaaadq tint 

26(f>' , — inti pfjox uh> at xovxo Toy aoqtmx axiv dnavxw 

xaXiovai q>vXa ndvxa, 


xaXiovaiv oi aocptaxai , — 20 


x l, yiqo>v , /tarsi' oStvttq 
fitdxov xqlfiov xtov pkv 
fitxd twv xaXdrv 'Eqdxtvv , 

/itxa xov xaXov Avalon, Tolq Eqwai, x<p Avouw 

i/ti S’ oiSt Xa£ axiCtis ; 25 JC ovx tfiot xqaxtiv tSaix a; 

xl tfiXifpa xijq Kv&rjQTjq, 
xi xvntXXa to i Avaiov, 


iacttl xqvtpwv dtiSuq , 

Ifid ov SiSaaxuv, 

ifiov ov Xaxorv awxov; 

6 Si Trfioq fitXcpSoq, 

2v naqix voov yt fir} fioi 
■yaXlnawt, <pt]a , dvtv&t 


Aiti y ’ txQVQijOaq q,Swv 
Ovx t/isq vofisq SiSaaxwv 
SO Ovx t/iov Xaxtov aioxov 


^Mfjxt Svaxtqaivt, qitjat 


10, 11. xaAAt<j>i*iUo»? — faoSotoi. Pseud-Anacr. Od. t. 3. to 
fyoSov to xaXXlqtvXXov. 

13. Tmesis pro xanafJdact. Pseud-Anacr. Od. in. 15. dvd S’ tv&v 
Xvxvov arfiaq, h. e. dvdyaq. 

18. Supple ovofta, quo xovxo referatur. Eurip. Phoen. 12. xovxo 
yaq naxrjq | tfXtxo b. e. xovxo ovo/ua. (Xqoxwv q>vX a ndvxa adum- 
bratum ex Pseud-Anacr. Od. in. 4. /itqonow Si tpvXa ndvxa. 

21. Pseud-Anacr. Od. xxiv. 2. fitoxov xqifiov oStvtiv. 

25. Aesch. Eumen. 538. /irjSiviv, | xiqSoq iSdv , d&ltf) noSi Act? 
dxi- | 

32. naqix voov yt fit] fiot xaXinaivt , nepmeter rationem in me 
saevi. II. Y. 133. ’'Hqt], fit] xaXinaivt naqixvoov. Similem positio- 
nem particularum firj fioi exhibet Pseud-Anacr. Od. xxtiii. 13. 
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cm a tv <7096; xakov/iai 
nctfjd x ah' aoq>S)v dndvxoiv. 
tpiXio), nut), Xxi()l£ ai, 
fAtxd xoh xa km> yvvatxmv , 
dtpiXwi; di xtqnvd naifo • 
xt&aQt] yaq , ox; xla () fttv , 
avanvii novov^'Eounaq. 
piotou 6 i xjjv yaktjvijv 
tpikiatv fidktaxct ndvrotv , 
aotpoq 0 v fitk «< 5 d? tifii; 
x i aotpdxifiov yivovt dv; 
ifii&tv aoqxoxtqot; x it; 


'Oxi, find, aov y avtv fiiv 
35 *0 ooqxaxaxot dnctvxwv 


'Jlq kvfjij yuQ , 'ifiov qxo() 
40 _ 

V2dt ffioxov yctkrjvijv 
Ov co<po<; ftikipSos tifu 
45 Tit ooq>oni(>ot fiiv taxi 


REMARKS 

ON 

ANACREON. 


Three is but little known with certainty of the life of Anacreon. 
Chamxleon Heracleotes ,* who wrote upon the subject, has been 
lost in the general wreck of ancient literature. The editors of the 
poet have collected the few trifling anecdotes which are scattered 
through the extant authors of antiquity, and, supplying the 
deficiency of materials by fictions of their own imagination, 
have arranged, what they call, a life of Anacreon. These spe- 
cious fabrications are intended to indulge that interest which 
we naturally feel in the biography of illustrious men ; but it is 
rather a dangerous kind of illusion, as it confounds the limits of 


* He is quoted by Alhenaeus tv x <p ntqt, xov Avaxqiovxot- 


s 


VL. 
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history and romance ,* and is too often supported by unfaithful 
citation.** 

Our poet was born in the city of T£os,*** in the delicious 
region of Ionia, and the lime of his birth appears to have been in 
the sixth century before Christ, f He flourished at that remarkable 
period, when, under the polished tyrants Hipparchus and Poly- 
crates , Athens and Samos were become the rival asylums of 
genius. There is nothing certain known about his family, and 
those who pretend to discover in Plato that he was a descendant of 
the monarch Codrus, show much more of zeal than of either ac- 
curacy or judgment. f+ 

The disposition and talents of Anacreon recommended him to 
the monarch of Samos, and he was formed to be the friend of such 
a prince as Polycrates. Susceptible only to the pleasures , he felt 
not the corruptions of the court; and, while Pythagoras fled from 
the tyrant, Anacreon was celebrating his praises on the lyre. We 
are told too by Maximus Tyrius, that, by the influence of his ama- 

• The History of Anacreon, by Ga$ou (le PoSte sans fard, as he 
styles himself), is professedly a [romance; nor does Mademoiselle 
Scuderi , from whom he borrowed the idea, pretend to historical veracity 
in her account of Anacreon and Sappho. These, then, are allowable. 
But how can Barnes be forgiven, who, with all the confidence of a bio- 
grapher, traces every wandering of the poet, and settles him at last, in 
his old age , at a country villa near Tdos ? 

** The learned [Bayle has detected some infidelities of quotation in 
Le Fevre. {Dictionnaire Uiitorique , <£c.) Madame Dacier is not more 
accurate than her father: they have almost made Anacreon prime minis- 
ter to the monarch of Samos. 

*** The Asiatics were as remarkable for genius as for luxury. “ In- 
genia Asiatica inclyta per gentes fecfire Poetae , Anacreon, inde Mim- 
nermus et Antiruachus , &c." — Solium. 

+ I have not attempted to define the particular Olympiad, but havo 
adopted the idea of Bayle, who says, u Je n’ai point marqud d’Olym- 
piade; car pour un homrne qui a vdcu 85 ans, il me semble que l’on ne 
doit point s'enfermer dans des bornes si dtroites." 

t+ This mistake is founded on a false interpretation of a very obvious 
passage in Plato’s Dialogue on Temperance; il originated with Madame 
Dacier, and has been received implicitly by many. Gail, a late editor 
of Anacreon , seems to claim to himself the merit of detecting this error; 
but Bayle had observed it before him. 
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tory songs, he softened the mind of Polycrates into a spirit of be- 
nevolence towards his subjects. * 

The amours of the poet, and the rivalship of the tyrant,** I 
shall pass over in silence; and there are few, I presume, who will 
regret the omission of most of those auecdotes, which the in- 
dustry of some editors has not only promulged, bat discussed. 
Whatever is repugnant to modesty aud virtue is considered in 
ethical science, by a supposition very favourable to humanity, as 
impossible ; and this amiable persuasion should be much more 
strongly entertained, where the transgression wars with nature as 
well as virtue. But why are we not allowed to indulge in the pre- 
sumption? Why are we officiously reminded that there have been 
really such instances of depravity? 

Hipparchus , who now maintained at Athens the power which 
his father Pisistratus had usurped, was one of those princes who 
may be said to have polished the fetters of their subjects. He was 
the first, according to Plato, who edited the poems of Homer, aud 
commanded them to be sung by the rhapsodists at the celebration 
of the Panathenaea. From his court, which was a sort of galaxy 
of genius , Anacreon could not long be absent. Hipparchus sent 
a barge for him ; the poet readily embraced the invitation, and the 
Muses and the Loves were wafted with him to Athens.*** 

The manner of Anacreon’s death was singular. We are told 
that in the eighty-fifth year of his age he was choked by a grape- 
stone ;f and, however we may smile at their enthusiastic par- 

* AvctxQtwv Safiioit; HoAi/x^ariyv ^/icQwai. Maxim. Tyr. §21. 
Maximus Tyrius mentions this among other instances of the influence 
of poetry. If Gail had read Maximus Tyrius, how could he ridicule this 
idea in Moulonnet, as unauthenticated ¥ 

**, In the romance of Clelia , the anecdote to which I allude is told of 
a young girl , with whom Anacreon fell in love while she personated the 
god Apollo in a mask. But here Mademoiselle Scuderi consulted nature 
more than truth. 

*** There is a very interesting French poem founded upon this anec- 
dote, imputed to Desyvetaux, and called “Anacrdon Citoyen.” 

+ Fabricius appears not to trust very implicitly in this story. “Uvae 
passac acino tandem sufTocatus, si credimus Suidae in oivonorrn j; 
alii eniin hoc mortis genere periisse tradunt Sophoclem.” — Fabricii 
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tiality, who see in this easy and characteristic death a peculiar in- 
dulgence of Heaven , we cannot help admiring that his fate should 
have been so emblematic of his disposition. Caelius Calcagninus 
alludes to this catastrophe in the following epitaph on our poet : — * 

Those lips, then, hallow’d sage, which pour’d along 
A music sweet as any cygnet’s song, 

The grape hath clos’d for ever! 

Here let the ivy kiss the poet’s tomb , 

Here let the rose he lov’d with laurels bloom , 

In bands that ne’er shall sever. 

But far be thou , oh ! far, unholy vine , 

By whom the favourite minstrel of the Nine 
Lost his sweet vital breath ; 

Thy God himself now blushes to confess, 

Once hallow’d vinel he feels he loves thee less, 

Since poor Anacreon's death. 

It has been supposed by some writers that Anacreon and Sap- 
pho were contemporaries; and the very thought of an intercourse 
between persons so congenial , both in warmth of passion and 
delicacy of genius, gives such play to the imagination, that the 
mind loves to indulge in it. But the vision dissolves before histo- 
rical truth; and Chamaeieon and Hermesianax, who are the source 


Bibliothec. Grate, lib. ii. cap. 15. It must be confessed that Lucian, who 
tells us that Sophocles was choked by a grape-stone, in the very same 
treatise mentions the longevity of Anacreon, and yet is silent on the 
manner of his death. Could he have been ignorant of such a remarkable 
coincidence, or, knowing, could he have neglected to remark it? See 
Regnier’s introduction to his Anacreon. 

* At te, sancte sencx, acinus sub Tartara misit; 

Cygneae clausit qui libi vocis iter. 

Yos, hederae, luraulum, tumulum vos cingite, lauri, 

Hoc rosa perpetuo vernet odora loco ; 

At vitis procul hinc, procul hinc odiosa facessat, 

Quae causam dirae prolulit , uva , necis , 

Creditur ipse minus vitem jam Bacchus amare. 

In vatein tantum quae fuit ausa nefas. 

The author of {his epitaph, Caelius Calcagninus, has translated or 
imiladed the epigrams xtjv Mvqi»vo<; flow, which are given under 
the name of Anacreon. 
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of the supposition , are considered as having merely indulged in a 
poetical anachronism.* 

To infer the moral dispositions of a poet from the tone of senti- 
ment which pervades his works , is sometimes a very fallacious 
analogy; but the soul of Anacreon speaks so unequivocally through 
his odes, that we may safely consult them as the faithful mirrors 
of his heart.** We find him there the elegant voluptuary, diffusing 
the seductive charm of sentiment over passions and propensities at 
which rigid morality must frown. His heart, devoted to indolence, 
seems to have thought that there is wealth enough in happiness, 
but seldom happiness in mere wealth. The cheerfulness, indeed, 
* with which he brightens his old age is interesting and endearing : 
like his own rose, he is fragrant even in decay. But the most 
peculiar feature of his mind is that love of simplicity, which be 
attributes to himself so feelingly, and which breathes characteristi- 


♦ Barnes is convinced (but very gratuitously) , of the synchronism of 
Anacreon and Sappho. In citing his authorities , he has strangely neg- 
lected the line quoted by Fulvius Ursinus, as from Anacreon, among 
the testimonies to Sappho : — 

Etfu Xaflwv uaaq a? Sanqxa naq&tvov advq> owov. 
Fabricius thinks that they might have been contemporary, but considers 
their amour as a tale of imagination. Vossius rejects the idea entirely: 
as do also Olaus Borrichius and others. 

•* An Italian poet, in some verses on Belleau’s translation of Ana- 
creon , pretends to imagine that our bard did not feel as he wrote: — 
Lyaeum , Venerem , Cupidinemque 
Senex lusit Anacreon poeta. 

Sed quo tempore nec capaciores 
Rogabat cyathos , nec inquietis 
Urebatur amoribus, sed ipsis 
Tantum versibus ct jocis amabal, 

Nullum prae se habitum gerens amantis. 

To Love and Bacchus ever young 

While sage Anacreon touch’d the lyre , 

He neither felt the loves he sung , 

Nor fill’d his bowl to Bacchus higher. 

Those flowery days had faded long, 

When youth could act the lover’s part; 

And passion trembled in his song , 

But never, never, reach’d his heart. 
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cally throughout all that he has sung. In truth, if we omit those 
few vices in our estimate which religion, at that time, not only 
connived at, but consecrated , we shall be inclined to say that the 
disposition of our poet was amiable; that his morality was relaxed, 
but not abandoned ; and that Virtue, with her zone loosened, may 
be an apt emblem of the character of Anacreon. * 

Of his person and physiognomy time has preserved such un- 
certain memorials, that it were better, perhaps, to leave the 
pencil to fancy; and few can read the Odes of Anacreon without 
imagining to themselves the form of the animated old bard, 
crowned with roses , and singing cheerfully to his lyre. But the 
head of Anacreon , preGxed to this work ,** has been considered 
so authentic, that we scarcely could be justified in the omission of 
it; and some have even thought that it is by no means deficient in 


* Anacreon’s character has been variously coloured. Barnes lingers 
on it with enthusiastic admiration; but he is always extravagant, if not 
sometimes also a little profane. Baillet runs too much into the opposite 
extreme , exaggerating also the testimonies which he has consulted ; and 
wc cannot surely agree with him when he cites such a compiler as Athe- 
naeus, as “un des plus savans critiques de ranliquitd.” — Jugement 
det Sgavant , M. CV. 

Barnes could hardly have read the passage to which he refers, when 
he accuses Le Fevre of having censured our poet’s character in a note on 
Longinus; the note in question being manifest irony, in allusion to some 
censure passed upon Le Fevre for his Anacreon. It is clear, indeed, that 
praise rather than censure is intimated. See Johannes Vulpius (de mili- 
tate PoSlices), who vindicates our poet's reputation. 

** It is taken from the Bibliotheca of Fulvius Ursinus. Bellori has 
copied the same head into his Imagines. Johannes Faber, in bis de- 
scription of the coin of Ursinus, mentions another head on a very beauti- 
ful cornelian, which he supposes was worn in a ring by some admirer of 
the poet. In the Iconographia of Canini there is a youthful head of Ana- 
creon from a Grecian medal, with the letters TE1Q2 around it; on the 
reverse there is a Neptune, holding a spear in his right hand, and a 
dolphin , with the word TIANJIN inscribed, in the left; “volendoci 
denotare (says Canini) che quelle ciltadini la coniassero in ihonore del. 
suo campatriota poeta.” There is also among the coins of De Wilde one, 
which though it bears no effigy , was probably struck to the memory of 
Anacreon. It has the word THIJIN, encircled with an ivy crown. l, At 
quidni respicit haec corona Anacreonlem, nobilem lyricum?" — De 
Wilde. 
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that benevolent suavity of expression which should characterize the 
countenance of such a poet. 

After the very enthusiastic eulogiuras bestowed both by an- 
cients and moderns upon the poems of Anacreon ,* we need not 
be diffident in expressing our raptures at their beauty, nor hesitate 
to pronounce them the most polished remains of antiquity.** They 
are, indeed, all beauty, all enchantment.*** He steals us so 
insensibly along with him, that we sympathize even in his excesses. 
In his amatory odes there is a delicacy of compliment not to be 
found in any other ancient poet. Love at that period was rather 
an unrefined emotion : and the intercourse of the sexes was ani- 
mated more by passion than by sentiment. They knew not those 
little tendernesses which form the spiritual part of affection ; their 

• Besides those which are extant, he wrote hymns, elegies, epigrams, 
&c. Some of the epigrams still exist. Horace, in addition to the mention 
of him (lib. iv. od. 9.);, alludes also to a poem of bis upon the rivalry of 
Circe and Penelope in the affections of Ulysses, lib. i. od. IT.; and the 
scholiast upon Nicander cites a fragment from a poem upon Sleep by 
Anacreon, and attributes to him likewise a medicinal treatise. Fulgen- 
tius mentions a work of his upon the war between Jupiter and the Titans, 
and the origin of the consecration of the eagle. 

** See Horace, Maximus Tyrius , &c. “His style (says Scaliger) is 
sweeter than the juice of the Indian reed.”— Poet. lib. i. cap. 44. “From 
the softness of his verses (says Olaus Borrichius) the ancients bestowed 
on him the epithets sweet, delicate, graceful, &c.” — Dinertationei Aca- 
demic ae , de Poetis, diss. 2. Scaliger again praises him thus in a pun; 
speaking of the or ode, “Anacreon autem non solum dedit haeo 

titkv, sed etiam in ipsis mella." See the passage ofRapin, quoted by 
all the editors. I cannot omit citing also the following very spirited 
apostrophe of the author of the Commentary prefixed to the Parma 
edition: “O vos sublimes animae, vos Apollinis alumni, qui post unum 
Alcmanem in totA Hellade lyricam poesim exsuscitastis, coluistis, ampli- 
ficastis, quaeso vos an ullus unquam fuerit vales qui Teio cantori vel 
naturae candore vel metri suavitate palmam praeripuerit.” See likewise 
Vincenzo tirayini della Rag. Poetic, libro primo , p. 97. Among the Ri- 
tratti of Marino, there is one of Anacreon beginning “Cingetemi la 
fronte," &c. &c. 

•** “We may perceive,” says Vossius, “that the iteration of his 
words conduces very much to the sweetness of bis style.” Henry Stephen 
remarks the same beauty in a note on the forty-fourth ode. This figure 
of iteration is his most appropriate grace: — but the modern writers of 
Juvenilia andBasia have adopted it to an excess which destroys the effect. 
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expression of feeling was therefore rude and unvaried , and the 
poetry of love deprived it of its most captivating graces. Anacreon, 
however, attained some ideas of this purer gallantry; and the 
same delicacy of mind which led him to this refinement, prevented 
him also from yielding to the freedom of language, which has sul- 
lied the pages of all the other poets. His descriptions are warm ; 
but the warmth is in the ideas , not the words. He is sportive 
without being wanton, and ardent without being licentious. His 
poetic invention is always most brilliantly displayed in those alle- 
gorical fictions which so many have endeavoured to imitate, though 
all have confessed them to be inimitable. Simplicity is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of these odes , and they interest by their inno- 
cence , as much as they fascinate by their beauty. They may be 
said, indeed, to be the very infants of the Muses , and to lisp in 
numbers. 

I shall not be accused of enthusiastic partiality by those who 
have read and felt the original; but, to others, I am conscious, 
this should not be the language of a translator, whose faint reflec- 
tion of such beauties can but ill justify his admiration of them. 

In the age of Anacreon music aud poetry were inseparable. 
These kindred talents were for a long time associated , and the 
poet always sung his own compositions to the lyre. It is probable 
that they were not set to any regular air, but rather a kind of mu- 
sical recitation , which was varied according to the fancy and 
feelings of the moment.* The poems of Anacreon were sungai 
banquets as late as the time of Aulus Gellius , who tells us that be 
heard one of the odes performed at a birth-day entertainment. ** 

* In the Paris edition there are four of the original odes set to music, 
by Le Sueur , Gossec, Mehul, and Cherubini. “ On chantc du Latin , et 
de lltalien,” says Gail, “quelquefois memo sans les entendre; qui 
empdche que nous ne chantions des odes Grecqucs?’’ The chromatic 
learning of these composers is very unlike what we are told of the simple 
melody of the ancients; and they have all, as it appears to me, mistaken 
the accentuation of the words. 

*• The Parma commentator is rather careless in referring to this 
passage of Aulus Gellius (lib. xix. cap. 9.) The ode was not sung by the 
rhetorician Julianus, as he says, but by the minstrels of both sexes, 
who were introduced at the entertainment. 
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The singular beauty of our poet’s style , and the apparent faci- 
lity, perhaps, of his metre have attracted, as I have already re- 
marked, a crowd of imitators. Some of these have succeeded 
with wonderful felicity, as may be discerned in the few odes which 
are attributed to writers of a later period. But none of his emula- 
tors have been half so dangerous to his fame as those Greek eccle- 
siastics of the early ages, who, being conscious of their own 
inferiority to their great prototypes, determined on removing all 
possibility of comparison , and , under a semblance of moral zeal, 
deprived the world of some of the most exquisite treasures of 
ancient times.* The works of Sappho and Alcaeus were among 
those flowers of Grecian literature which thus fell beneath the rude 
hand of ecclesiastical presumption. It is true they pretended that 
this sacrifice of genius was hallowed by the interests of religion ; 
but I have already assigned the most probable motive ; ** and it 
Gregorius Nazlanzenus had not written Anacreontics, we might 
now perhaps have the works of the Teian unmutilated , and be 
empowered to say exultingly with Horace, 

Nec si quid olim lusit Anacreon 
Delevit aetas. 

The zeal by which these bishops professed to be actuated , gave 
birth more innocently, indeed, to an absurd species of parody, as 
repugnant to piety as it is to taste, where the poet of voluptuous- 
ness was made a preacher of the gospel , and his muse , like the 
Venus in armour at Lacedaemon, was arrayed in all the severities 
of priestly instruction. Such was the “Anacreon Recantatus,” 
by Carolus de Aquino, a Jesuit, published 1701, which consisted 

* See what Colomesius, in his “Literary Treasures,” has quoted 
from Arcyonius de Exilio ; it may be found in Baxter. Colomesius, after 
citing tho passage, adds, “Haec auro contra cara non potui non ap- 
ponere.” 

•* We may perceive by the beginning of the first hymn of Bishop 
Synesius, that he made Anacreon and Sappho his models of composition. 
Ay t /tot,, Xiyua <f>0Q/uy$, 

Mira Tifiav aoiSav , 

Mira Atofhav n fioinav. 

Marguaius and Damascenus were likewise authors of pious Anacreontics. 
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of a series of palinodes to the several songs of our poet. Such, 
too, was the Christian Anacreon of Palrignanus, another Jesuit,* 
who preposterously transferred to a most sacred subject all that 
the Grecian poet had dedicated to festivity and love. 

His metre has frequently been adopted by the modern Latin 
poets; and Scaliger, Taubman, Barthius,** and others, have 
shown that it is by no means uncongenial with that language. *** 
The Anacreontics of Scaliger, however, scarcely deserve the name; 
as they glitter all over with conceits, and, though often elegant, 
are always laboured. The beautiful fictions of Angerianus f pre- 
serve more happily than any others the delicate turn of those alle- 
gorical fables, which,' passing so frequently through the mediums 
of version and imitation, have generally lost their finest rays in the 
transmission. Many of the Italian poets have indulged their fancies 
upon the subjects , and in the manner of Anacreon , Bernardo 
Tasso first introduced the metre, which was afterwards polished 
and enriched by Chabriera and others, ff 

To judge by the references of Degen , the German language 
abounds in Anacreontic imitations; and Hagedorn § is one among 

* This, perhaps, is the “Jesuita quidam Graeculus” alluded to 
by Barnes, who has himself composed an Avaxgaav Xqtouavoi;, as 
absurd as the rest, but somewhat more skilfully executed. 

** I have seen somewhere an account of the MSS. of Barthius, 
written just after his death, which mentions many more Anacreontics of 
his than I believe have ever been published. 

*** Thus too Albertus , a Danish poet: — 

Fidii tui minister 
tiaudebo semper esse , 

Gaudebo semper illi 
Litare thure mulso; 

Gaudebo semper ilium 
Laudare pumilillis 
AnacreonticiUis. 

See the Uanith Poelt collected by Rostgaard. 

These pretty littlenesses defy translation. A beautiful Anacreontic 
by Hugo Grotius , may be found Lib. 1. Farraginis. 

f To Angerianus Prior is indebted for some of his happiest mytho- 
logical subjects. 

++ See Crescimbenl , Historia della Volg. Poes. 

§ “L’aimable Hagedorn vaut quelquefois AnacrGon.” — Dorat, 
Idee de la Poetic Atlemande. 
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many who have assumed him as a model. La Farre , Chaulieu, 
and the other light poets of France, have also professed to cultivate 
the muse ofTdos; but they have attained all her negligence with 
little of the simple grace that embellishes it. In the delicate bard 
of Schiras * we find the kindred spirit of Anacreon : some of his 
gazelles, or songs, possess all the character of our poet. 

We come now to a retrospect of the editions of Anacreon. To 
Henry Stephen we are indebted for having first recovered his 
remains from the obscurity in which, so singularly, they had for 
many ages reposed. He found the seventh ode, as we are told, 
on the cover of an old book, and communicated it to Victorius, 
who mentions the circumstance in his “Various Readings.” 
Stephen was then very young; and this discovery was considered 
by some critics of that day as a literary imposition.** In 1554, 
however, he gave Anacreon to the world ,*** accompanied with an- 
notations and a Latin version of the greater part of the odes. The 
learned still hesitated to receive them as the relics of the Teian 
bard, and suspected them to be the fabrication of some monks of 
the sixteenth century. This was an idea from which the classic 
muse recoiled ; and the Vatican manuscript, consulted by Scaliger 
and Salmasius, confirmed the antiquity of most of the poems. A 
very inaccurate copy of this MS. was taken by Isaac Vossius, and 
this is the authority which Barnes has followed in his collation. 

* See Toderini on the learning of the Turks, as translated by de 
Cournard. Prince Cantemir has made the Russians acquainted with 
Anacreon. See his Life, prefixed to a translation of his Satires , by the 
Abbd de Guasco. 

** Robertellus, in his work “De Ratione corrigendi,” pronounces, 
these verses to be the triflings of some insipid Graecist. 

*** Ronsard commemorates this event: — 

Je vay boire a Henrie Etienne 
Qui des enfers nous a rendu , 

Du vieil Anacrdon perdu , 

La douce lyre Te'ienne. Ode xr. book 5. 

I fill the bowl to Stephen’s name, 

Who rescued from the gloom of night 
The Teian bard of festive fame, 

And brought his living lyre to light. 

Thomai Moore. I. 3 
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Accordingly he misrepresents almost as often as he quotes; and 
the subsequent editors, relying upon his authority, have spoken 
of the manuscript with not less confidence than ignorance. The 
literary world, however, has at length been gratified with this 
curious memorial of the poet, by the industry of the Abb6 Spaietti, 
who published at Rome, in 1781, a fac-simile of those pages of 
the "Vatican manuscript which contained the odes of Anacreon.* 

A catalogue has been given by Gail of all the different editions 
and translations of Anacreon. Finding their number to be much 
greater than I could possibly have had an opportunity of con- 
sulting, I shall here content myself with enumerating only those 
editions and versions which it has been in my power to collect; and 
which, though very few, are, I believe, the most important. 

The edition by Henry Stephen, 1554, at Paris — the Latin 
version is attributed by Colomesius to John Dorat.** 

The old French translations, by Ronsard and Belleau — the 
former published in 1555, the latter in 1556. It appears from a 
note of Muretus upon one of the sonnets of Ronsard, that Henry 
Stephen communicated to this poet his manuscript of Anacreon, 
before he promulgated it to the world. *** 

The edition by Le Fevre, 1660. 

The edition by Madame Dacier, 1681, with a prose trans- 
lation. f 


• This manuscript, which Spaietti thinks as old as the tenth century, 
was brought from the Palatine into the Vatican library; it is a kind of 
anthology of Greek epigrams, and in the 676th page of it are found the 
‘H/iia/ifii a Sv/inoatana of Anacreon. 

** “Le m6me (M. Vossius) m’a dit qu’il avoit possddd un Anacrdon, 
oil Scaliger avoit marqug de sa main, qu’ Henri Etienne n'dtoit pas 
l'auteur de la version Latine des odes de ce poiSle, mais Jean Dorat.” — 
Paulut Colomeiius , Particularity i. 

Colomesius, however, seems to have relied too implicitly on Vos- 
sius; — almost all these Particularity begin with “M. Vossius m’a dit.” 
*** “La fiction de ce sonnet comme l’auteur m6me m’a dit, est prise 
d’une ode d’Anacrdon, encore non imprimde, qu’il a depuis traduit, 
2v ntv tpiXrj jrthdwt." 

+ The author of Nouvelles de la R6pub. des Lett, bestows on this 
translation much more praise than its merits appear to me to justify. 
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The edition by Longepierre, 1684, with a translation in verse. 

The edition by Baxter; London, 1695. 

A French translation by la Fosse, 1704. 

“L’Histoire des Odes d'Anacreon,” by Gafon; Rotterdam, 
1712. 

A translation in English verse , by several hands, 1713, in 
which the odes by Cowley are inserted. 

The edition by Barnes ; London, 1721. 

The edition by Dr. Trapp, 1733, with a Latin version in elegiac 
metre. 

A translation in English Yerse, by John Addison, 1735. 

A collection of Italian translations of Anacreon, published at 
Venice, 1736, consisting of those by Corsini, Regnier,* Salvini, 
Marchetti, and one by several anonymous authors. ** 

A translation in English verse, by Fawkes and Doctor Broome, 
1760.*** 

Another, anonymous, 1768. 

The edition by Spaletti, at Rome, 1781; with the fac-simile 
of the Vatican MS. 

The edition by Degen, 1786, who published also a German 
translation of Anacreon, esteemed the best. 

A translation in English verse, byUrquhart, 1787. 

The edition by Gail , at Paris, 1799, with a prose translation. 

• The notes of Regnier are not inserted in this edition; but they 
must be interesting, as they were for the most part communicated by the 
ingenious Menage, who, we may perceive, from a passage in the Me- 
nagiana, bestowed some research on the subject. “C’est aussi lui 
(M. Bigot) qui s’est donnd la peine de confdrer des manuscrits en Italie 
dans le terns que je travaillois sur Anacreon.” — Menagiana , seconde 
partie. 

** I Bnd in Haym’s Notizia de’ Libri rarl, Venice, 1670, an Italian 
translation by Cappone, mentioned. 

•** This is the most complete of the English translations. 


3* 
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ODE L* 

I saw the smiling bard of pleasure , 

The minstrel of the Teian measure ; 

'T was in a vision of the night , 

He beam’d upon my wondering sight. 

I heard his voice , and warmly prest 
The dear enthusiast to my breast. 

His tresses wore a silvery dye , 

But beauty sparkled in his eye; 

Sparkled in his eyes of fire , 

Through the mist of soft desire. 

His lip exhal'd , whene’er he sigh’d , 

The fragrance of the racy tide ; 

And , as with weak and reeling feet 
He came my cordial kiss to meet, 

An infant , of the Cyprian band , 

Guided him on with tender hand. 

• This ode is the first of the series in the Vatican manuscript, which 
attributes it to no other poet than Anacreon. They who assert that the 
manuscript imputes it to Basilius, have been misled by the words 
Tov ctvtov BckhXixoh; in the margin, which are merely intended as a 
title to the following ode. Whether it be the production of Anacreon or 
not, it has all the features of ancient simplicity, and is a beautiful imi- 
tation of the poet’s happiest manner. 

Sparkled in Ait eyes of fire , 

Through the mitt of toft desire.] “ How could he know at the first 
look (says Baxter) that the poet was quktvvoi; ¥ ” There are surely many 
tell-tales of this propensity; and the following are the indices, which 
the physiognomist gives, describing a disposition perhaps not unlike that 
of Anacreon: Oip&aXpot xXvtoptvoi, xvpaivovrts tv at' rot?, 
acpyodiGia xai tvTza&tiav tnrorjvrou. ovt t St adixoi, ovrt xaxotiQ- 
yoi, ovrt qnifftox; qtavXrji;, ovrt apovaot. — Adamantiut . “The eyes 
that are humid and fluctuating show a propensity to pleasure and love ; 
they bespeak too a mind of integrity and beneficence, a generosity of 
disposition, and a genius for poetry.” 

Baptista Porta tells us some strange opinions of the ancient phy- 
siognomists on this subject, their reasons for which were curious, and 
perhaps not altogether fanciful. Vide Physiognom. Johan. Baptist. 
Portae. 
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Quick from his glowing brows he drew 
His braid, of many a wanton hue; 

I took the wreath, whose inmost twine 
Breath’d of him and blush’d with wine. 
I hung it o’er my thoughtless brow , 
And ah! I feel its magic now: 

I feel that even his garland’s touch 
Can make the bosom love too much. 


O D E H. 

Give me the harp of epic song, 
Which Homer’s finger thrill’d along ; 
But tear away the sanguine string , 
For war is not the theme I sing. 


J tnole the wreath, whole irtmoit twine 

Breath'd of him, <£c.J Philos tratus has the same thought in one of 
his Egonixa, where he speaks of the garland which he had sent to his 
mistress. Ei St (lovXa rt qiXp ta Xuyctva avri- 

jif/npov, fiTjxtti nveovxa yoSow fiovov aXXa xcu aov. “If thou art 
inclined to gratify thy lover, send him back the remains of the garland, 
no longer breathing of roses only, but of theel" Which pretty conceit 
is borrowed (as the author of the Observer remarks) in a well-known 
little song of Ben Jonson’s : — 

“But thou thereon didst only breathe, 

And sent it back to me ; 

Since when it looks and smells , I swear, 

Not of itself, but theel” 

And ah ! I feel iti magic now : ] This idea , as Longepierre remarks, 
occurs in an epigram of the seventh book of the Anthologia. 

Eton tun mvovn awtataovaa XaqtxXu) 

Aa&Q'i] rows tdtovq afMpifJaXs onqavovt, 

Ilvq oXoov Santa nt. 

While I unconscious qualTd my wine, 

’T was then thy Angers slily stole 
Upon my brow that wreath of thine, 

Which since has madden’d all my soull 
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Proclaim the laws of festal rite , 

I 'm monarch of the board to-night; 

And all around shall brim as high, 

And quaff the tide as deep as I. 

And when the cluster’s mellowing dews 
Their warm enchanting balm infuse , 

Our feet shall catch th’ elastic bound , 
And reel us through the dance’s round. 
Great Bacchus ! we shall sing to thee , 

In wild but sweet ebriety ; 

Flashing around such sparks of thought, 
As Bacchus could alone have taught. 

Then , give the harp of epic song , 
Which Homer’s finger thrill’d along ; 

But tear away the sanguine string , 

For war is not the theme I sing. 


ODE HI.* 

Listen to the Muse’s lyre, 

Master of the pencil’s fire ! 

Sketch’d in painting’s bold display , 

Many a city first portray ; 

Many a city , revelling free , 

Full of loose festivity. 

Picture then a rosy train , 

Bacchants straying o’er the plain; 

Proclaim the laws of festal rite. J The ancients prescribed certain 
laws of drinking at their festivals, for an account of which see the com- 
mentators. Anacreon here acts the symposiarch, or master of the festival. 
I have translated according to those who consider xuyrtAAa &tcntof 
as an inversion of &iat*ovs xvntkXmv. 

• La Fosse has thought proper to lengthen this poem by considerable 
interpolations of his own, which be thinks are indispensably necessary 
to the completion of the description. 
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Piping, as they roam along , 
Roundelay or shepherd-song. 
Paint me oext, if painting may 
Such a theme as this portray, 
All the earthly heaven of love 
These delighted mortals prove. 


ODE IV.* 

Vulcan! hear your glorious task ; 

I do not from your labours ask 
In gorgeous panoply to shine, 

For war was ne'er a sport of mine. 

No — let me have a silver bowl , 

Where I may cradle all my soul ; 

But mind that, o’er its simple frame 
No mimic constellations flame ; 

Nor grave upon the swelling side , 

Orion , scowling o’er the tide. 

I care not for the glitt’ring wain , 

Nor yet the weeping sister train. 

But let the vine luxuriant roll 

Its blushing tendrils round the bowl, 

While many a rose-lipp’d bacchant maid 
Is culling clusters in their shade. 

* This ode , Aulus Gellius tells us , was performed at an entertain- 
ment where he was present. 

While many a rote-lipp'd bacchant maid , #r.] I have availed 
myself here of the additional lines given in the Vatican manuscript, which 
have not been accurately inserted in any of the ordinary editions: — 

UoiTJtTOV CCp7llkoVq pot, 

Kcu /Sot Qvctq xar’ avroiv 
Kai pawada ? rpvywffa;. 

IJoin St ktjvov oivov , 

At]Vopaxa<i narovvtai; , 

Tous aarufous yti otvras, 
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Let sylvan gods , in antic shapes , 
Wildly press the gushing grapes. 

And flights of Loves, in wanton play, 
Wing through the air their winding way; 
While Venus , from her arbour green 
Looks laughing at the joyous scene , 

And young Lyaus by her side 
Sits, worthy of so bright a bride. 


ODE V. * 

Sculptor , wouldst thou glad my soul , / 

Grave for me an ample bowl , 

Worthy to shine in ball or bower, 

When spring-time brings the reveller’s hour. 

Grave it with themes of chaste design , 

Fit for a simple board like mine. 

Display not there the barbarous rites 
In which religious zeal delights ; 

Nor any tale of tragic fate 
Which History shudders to relate. 

No — cull thy fancies from above , 

Themes of heav’n and themes of love. 

Let Bacchus, Jove’s ambrosial boy, 

Distil the grape in drops of joy , 

And while he smiles at every tear, 

Let warm-ey’d Venus , dancing near , 

Kai xqvoovt; rovs tQonaq, 

Kai Kv9-tQTjv yiXaxjav, 

'Ofiov xaXo) Avcuw , 

E(>ona x’ yiifQo<\irtjv. 

* Degen thinks that this ode is a more modern imitation of the 
preceding. There is a poem by Caelius Calcagninus, in the manner of 
both, where he gives instructions about the making of a ring. 

Tornabis annulum mihi 

Et fabre, et apte, et commode, &c. Ac. 
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With spirits of the genial bed , 

The dewy herbage deftly tread. 

Let Love be there, without his arms , 

In timid nakedness of charms ; 

And all the Graces , link’d with Love , 

Stray, laughing, through the shadowy grove ; 
While rosy boys disporting round, 

In circlets trip the velvet ground. 

But ah ! if there Apollo toys, 

I tremble for the rosy boys. 


Let Love be there, without hit armt, #r.J Thus Sannazaro in the 
eclogue of Gallicio nell ’ Arcadia : — 


Vegnan li vaghi Amori 
Senza fiammelle, b s trail, 
Scherzando insieme pargoletti e nudi. 


Fluttering on the busy wing , 

A train of naked Cupids came, 
Sporting around in harmless ring, 
Without a dart, without a flame. 


And thus in the Pervigilium Veneris : — 

Itenymphae, posuil arma, feriatus estamor. 


Love is disarm’d — ye nymphs , in safety stray, 

Your besoms now may boast a holiday 1 
But ah! if there Apollo toyi, 

1 tremble for the roty boyt.] An allusion to the fable, that Apollo 
had killed his beloved boy Hyacinth, while playing with him at quoits. 
“This (says M. La Fosse) is assuredly the sense of the text, and it cannot 
admit of any other.’’ 

The Italian translators , to save themselves the trouble of a note, 
have taken the liberty of making Anacreon himself explain this fable! 
Thus Salvini , the most literal of any of them : — 

Ma con lor non giuochi Apollo; 

Che in fiero risco 
Col duro disco 
A Giacinto fiacch il collo. 
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ODE VI.* 

As late I sought the spangled bowers , 

To cull a wreath of matin flowers , 

Where many an early rose was weeping , 

I found the urchin Cupid sleeping. 

* This beautiful fiction , which the commentators have attributed to 
Julian, a royal poet, the Vatican MS. pronounces to be the genuine off- 
spring of Anacreon. It has , indeed , all the features of the parent: — 

et facile insciis 
Noscitetur ab omnibus. 

Where many an early rote was weeping , 

1 found the urchin Cupid sleeping.]* This idea is prettily imitated 
in the following epigram by Andreas Naugerius: — 

Florentes duin forte vagans mea Ilyella per horlos 
Texit odoratis lilia cana rosis, 

Ecce rosas inter lalitantem invenit Amorem 
Et simul annexis floribus iroplicuit. 

Luctatur primo, et contra nitentibus alis 
Indomitus lental solvere vincla puer: 

Mox ubi lacteolas et dignas matre papillas 
Vidit et ora ipsos nata movere Deos, 

Impositosquo comae ambrosios ut sentit odores 
Quosque legit diti messe beatus Arabs ; 

“I (dixit) mea, quaere novum tibi, mater, Amorem, 

Imperio sedes haec erit apta meo." 

As fair Hyella, through the bloomy grove, 

A wreath of many mingled flow’rets wove, 

Within a rose a sleeping Love she found , 

And in the twisted wreaths the baby bound. 

Awhile he struggled, and impatient tried 
To break the rosy bonds the virgin tied ; 

But when be saw her bosom’s radiant swell, 

Her features, where the eye of Jove might dwell; 

And caught tb' ambrosial odours of her hair, 

Rich as the breathings of Arabian air; 

“ Oh ! mother Venus ,” (said the raptur’d child , 

By charms, of more than mortal bloom, beguil'd,) 

“Go, seek another boy, thou’st lost thine own, 

“Hyella’s arms shall now be Cupid’s throne!” 

This epigram of Naugerius is imitated by Lodovico Dolce in a poem, 
beginning 

Mentre raccoglie hor uno, hor altro Core 
Vicina a un rio di cbiare et lucid’ onde, 

Lidia, Ac. Ac. 
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I caught the boy, a goblet’s tide 
Was richly mantling by my side , 

I caught him by his downy wing , 

And whelm’d him in the racy spring. 
Then drank I down the poison’d bowl. 
And Love now nestles in my soul. 

Oh yes, my soul is Cupid’s nest, 

I feel him fluttering in tny breast. 


ODE VII.* 

The women tell me every day 
That all my bloom has past away. 

“Behold,” the pretty wantons cry , 

“Behold this mirror with a sigh ; 

The locks upon thy brow are few , 

And, liketherest, they ’re withering too!" 

Whether decline has thinn’d my hair , 

I ’m sure I neither know nor care ; 

* Alberti has imitated Ibis ode in a poem, beginning 
Nisa mi dice e Ciori 
Tirsi, tu se’ pur veglio. 

Whether decline hat thinn’d my hair. 

I’m eure I neither know nor care ;] Henry Stephen very justly re- 
marks the elegant negligence of expression in the original here: 

Ey<x> d'i roc.? xOjua? fitv , 

Ett ttoiv , (it anrjl&ov , 

Ovx oid a. 

And Longcpierre has adduced from Catullus, what he thinks a similar 
instance of this simplicity of manner: — 

Ipse quis sit, utrum sit, an non sit, id quoque ncscit. 

Longepierre was a good critic; but perhaps the line which he has 
selected is a specimen of a carelessness not very commendable. At the 
same time I confess , that none of the Latin poets have ever appeared to 
me so capable of imitating the graces of Anacreon as Catullus, if he had 
not allowed a depraved imagination to hurry him so often into mere 
vulgar licentiousness. 
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But this I know , and this I feel , 

As onward to the tomb I steal , 

That still as death approaches nearer, 
The joys of life are sweeter , dearer ; 
And had I but an hour to live , 

That little hour to^ bliss I ’d give. 


ODE vrn.* 

I care not for the idle state 
Of Persia’s king, the rich the great : 

I envy not the monarch’s throne, 

Nor wish the treasur'd gold my own. 

But oh ! be mine the rosy wreath , 

Its freshness o’er my brow to breathe; 

That ttiU at death approachet nearer , 

The joy t of life are sweeter, dearer Pontanus has a very delicate 
thought upon the subject of old age: 

Quid rides , Matrons ? senem quid temnis amanlem ? 

Quisquis amat nullA est conditione senex. 

Why do you scorn my want of youth , 

And with a smile my brow behold 9 
Lady dear I believe this truth , 

That he who loves cannot be old. 

* “ The German poet Lessing has imitated this ode. Vol. i. p. 24." 
Degen. Gail de Editionibus. 

Baxter conjectures that this was written upon the occasion of our 
poet's returning the money to Polycrates , according to the anecdote in 
Stobaeus. 

1 care not for the idle state 

Of Persia's king , <£c.] “There is a fragment of Archilochus in 
Plutarch, ‘De tranquillitate animi,' which our poet has very closely 
imitated here ; it begins , 

Ov not xa rvyeo) row noXvyqvaov y.tXu’' Barn rs. 

In one of the monkish imitators of Anacreon we find the same thought: — 
Wvxrjv tprjv eqwxo) , 

Ts a oi &tXu<; ytvia&ai ; 

QtXn g fvyio) xa sat xa; 
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Be mine the rich perfumes that flow , 

To cool and scent my locks of snow. 

To-day I ’ll haste to quaff my wine, 

As if to-morrow ne’er would shine ; 

But if to-morrow comes , why then — 

I ’ll haste to quaff my wine again. 

And thus while all our days are bright , 

Nor time has dimm’d their bloomy light, 

Let us the festal hours beguile 
With mantling cup and cordial smile; 

And shed from each new bowl of wine 
The richest drop on Bacchus' shrine. 

For Death may come , with brow unpleasant , 

May come , when least we wish him present , 

And beckon to the sable shore , 

And grimly bid us — drink no more ! 


Be mine the rich perfumes that flow , 

To cool and scent my locks of snow.) In the original, fiVQOtai xa- 
r vnrjvijv. On account of this idea of perfuming the beard, 
Cornelius dePauw pronounces the whole ode to be the spurious produc- 
tion of some lascivious monk, who was nursing bis beard with unguents. 
But he shorrld have known, that this was an ancient eastern custom, 
which, if we may believe Savary, still exists: “Vous voyez, Monsieur 
(says this traveller), que l’usago antique de se parfumer la l6te et la 
barbe,* c616br6 par le prophdteRoi, subsiste encore de nos jours.” 
Lettre 12. Savary likewise cites this very ode of Anacreon. Angerianus 
has not thought the idea inconsistent, having introduced it in the 
following lines: 

Haec mihi cura, rosis et cingere tempora myrto, 

Et curas multo delapidare mero. 

Haec mihi cura , comas et barbam tingere succo 
Assyrio et dulces continuare jocos. 

This be my care, to wreathe my brow with flowers, 

To drench my sorrows in the ample bowl; 

To pour rich perfumes o’er my beard In showers, 

And give full loose to mirth and joy of soul I 

* “Sicut unguentum in capite quod descendit in barbam Aaro- 
nis. — Psaume 133.” 
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ODE IX.* 

I pray thee , by the gods above. 

Give me the mighty bowl I love, 

And let me sing, in wild delight, 

“I will — I will be mad to-night ! ” 

Alcmaeon once , as legends tell , 

Was frenzied by the fiends of hell; 

Orestes too, with naked tread, 

Frantic pac’d the mountain-head; 

And why? a murder’d mother's shade 
Haunted them still where’er they strayed. 

But ne’er could I a murderer be , 

The grape alone shall bleed by me; 

Yet can I shout, with wild delight, 

“I will — I will be mad to-night. 

Alcides’ self, in days of yore, 

Imbru’d his hands in youthful gore , 

And brandish’d , with a maniac joy , 

The quiver of th’ expiring boy : 

And Ajax , with tremendous shield , 

Infuriate scour’d the guiltless field. 

But I , whose hands no weapon ask , 

No armour but this joyous flask ; 

The trophy of whose frantic hours 
Is but a scatter’d wreath of flowers , 

Ev’n I can sing with wild delight, 

“I will — I will be mad to-night ! 

f 

* The poet is here in a frenzy of enjoyment, and it is, indeed, 
M amahilis insania ; ” — 

Furor di poesia , 

Di lascivia, e di vino, 

Triplicato furore, 

Bacco, Apollo, ctAmore. 

Ritratti del Cavalier Marino. 

This is truly, as Scallger expresses it, 

— Insanire dulce 
Et sapidum furere furorem. 
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ODE X.* 

How am I to punish thee. 

For the wrong thou ’st done to me, 

Silly swallow, prating thing — 

Shall I clip that wheeling wing? 

Or, asTereusdid, of old, 

(So the fabled tale is told ,) 

Shall I tear that tongue away, 

Tongue that utter’d such a lay? 

Ah, how thoughtless hast thou been 
Long before the dawn was seen. 

When a dream came o’er my mind, 

Picturing her I worship , kind , 

Just when I was nearly blest, 

Loud thy matins broke my rest ! 

♦ 

• This ode is addressed to a swallow. 1 find from Degen and from 
Gail’s index, that the German poet Weisse has imitated it, Scherz- 
Lieder. lib. ii. carm. 5.; that Ramler also has imitated it, Lyr. Blumen- 
lese, lib. iv. p. 335. ; and some others. See Gail de Editionibus. 

We are here referred by Degen to that dull book, the Epistles of 
Alciphron, tenth epistle, third book; where Iophon complains to Eraston 
of being wakened by the crowing of a cock, from his vision of riches. 

Silly swallow, prating thing, <£c.] The loquacity of the swallow 
was proverbialized; thus Nicostralus: — 

Ei to ovviyox; xcu noAAa xcu taytoxi AaAnv 
Hv rov ifQovnv naqaaripov , at ytAidovts 
EAtyovr av aanpQOvtarf^ai noAv. 

If in prating from morning till night, 

A sign of our wisdom there be, 

The swallows arc wiser by right, 

For they prattle much faster than we. 

Or, asTereusdid, of old, <£c.] Modern poetry has confirmed tho 
name of Philomel upon the nightingale; but many respectable authorities 
among the ancients assigned this metamorphose toProgne, and made 
Philomel the swallow , as Anacreon does here. 
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ODE XL* 

“Tell, me , gentle youth , I pray thee , 

What in purchase shall I pay thee 
For this little waxen toy, 

Image of the Paphian boy?” 

Thus I stfid , the other day , 

To a youth who pass’d my way : 

“Sir,” (he answer’d, and the while 
Answer’d all in Doric style,) 

“Take it, for a trifle take it; 

’T was not I who dared to make it; 

No, believe me, 't was not I; 

Oh , it has cost me many a sigh , 

And I can no longer keep 
Little gods , who murder sleep ! ” 

“Here, then, here,” (I said with joy,) 

“Here is silver for the boy: 

He shall be my bosom guest, 

Idol of my pious breast ! ” 

Now, young Love, I have thee mine , 

Warm me with that torch of thine; 

Make me feel as I have felt , 

Or thy waxen frame shall melt : 

I must burn with warm desire, 

Or thou, my boy — in yonder fire. 

* It is difficult to preserve with any grace the narrative simplicity of 
this ode, and the humour of the turn with which it concludes. I feel, 
indeed, that the translation must appear vapid, if not ludicrous , to an 
English reader. 

And l can no longer Jceep 

Little godt , who murder ileep !] I have not literally rendered the 
epithet navroQtura; if it has any meaning here, it is one, perhaps, 
better omitted. 

I muit burn with warm detire. 

Or thou, my boy — in yonder fire.] From this Longepierre conjec- 
tures, that, whatever Anacreon might say, he felt sometimes the in- 
conveniences of old age, and here solicits from the power of Love a 
warmth which he could no longer expect from Nature. 
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ODE XU. 

They tell how Atys, wild with love, 

Roams the mount and haunted grove; 

Cybele’s name he howls around , 

The gloomy blast returns the sound ! 

Oft too, by Claros’ hallow’d spring, 

The votaries of the laurell’d king 
Quaff the inspiring , magic stream , 

And rave in wild , prophetic dream. 

But frenzied dreams are not for me , 

Great Bacchus is my deity! 

Full of mirth, and full of him, 

While floating odours round me swim , 

While mantling bowls are full supplied , 

And you sit blushing by my side , 

I will be mad and raving too — 

Mad , my girl , with love for you I 

They tell how Atys , wild with loot , 

Roams the mount and haunted grove;] There are many contradic- 
tory stories of the loves of Cybele and Atys. It is certain that he was 
mutilated, but whether by his own fury, or Cybele’s jealousy, is a point 
upon which authors are not agreed. 

Cybele' i name he howlt around , <$•<•.] I have here adopted the ac- 
centuation which Elias Andreas gives to Cybele: — 

In monlibus Cybilen 
Magno sonans boatu. 

Oft too, by Claros’ hallow'd spring, <£c.J This fountain was in a 
grove, consecrated to Apollo, and situated between Colophon and 
Lebedos , in Ionia. The god had an oracle there. Scaliger thus alludes 
to it in his Anacreontica : 

Semel ut concitus oestro, 

Vcluti qui Clarias aquas 
Ebibere loquaces, 

Quo plus canunt, plura volunt. 

While floating odours, <£c.] Spalelti has quite mistaken the import 
of hoqujO-hq, as applied to the poet's mistress— “Mei fatigatus amici;" 
— thus interpreting it in a sense which must want either delicacy or gal- 
lantry; if not, perhaps, both. 


Thomas Moore. I. 
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ODE XIII. 

I will, I will , the conflict ’s past , 

And I ’ll consent to love at last. 

Cupid has long, with smiling art, 

Invited me to yield my heart; 

And I have thought that peace of mind 
Should not be for a smile resign'd ; 

And so repell’d the tender lure , 

And hop’d my heart would sleep secure. 

But, slighted in his boasted charms, 

The angry infant flew to arms ; 

He slung his quiver’s golden frame , 

He took his bow, his shafts of flame, ' 

And proudly summon’d me to yield , 

Or meet him on the martial Held. 

And what did I unthinking do? 

I look to arms, undaunted, too; 

And what did 1 unthinking dot 

l took to armt, undnunded, too-,] Longepierre has here quoted an 
eptgram from the Authologia, in which the poet assumes Reason as the 
armour against Love. 

'Jlnhancu ntjoq tq wrot ntqi axtqvaiai koyujuov, 

OvSt fit vtxtjon, fiovoq tuiv 7tqoi; ivcf 
&varo<; d J aQ-avatoi ovvtktvoonaf ijv <h /Jotj&ov 
B ax/ov f/rj, n jiovot; nqos dv iyo) Svvotficu; 

With Reason I cover my breast as a shield, 

And fearlessly meet little Love in the field; 

Thus fighting his godsbip, I 'll ne’er be dismay’d; 

But if Bacchus should ever advance to his aid, 

Alas! then, unable to combat the two, 

Unfortunate warrior, what should I do # 

This idea of the irresistibility of Cupid and Bacchus united , is deli- 
cately expressed in an Italian poem, which is so truly Anacreontic, that 
its introduction here may be pardoned. It is an imitation, indeed, of 
our poet's sixth ode. 

Lavossi Amore in quel vicino flume 
Ove giuro (Pastor) cbo bevend’ io 
Bcvei le fiamme, anzi l'istesso Dio, 

Ch’or con I humide piuwe 
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Assum’d (he corslet, shield, and spear, 

And , like Pelides , smil’d at fear. 

Then (hear it, all ye powers above !) 

I fought with Love ! I fought with Love ! 

And now his arrows all were shed, 

And I had just in terror fled — 

When, heaving an indignant sigh, 

To sec me thus unwouuded fly. 

And, having now no other dart. 

He shot himself into my heart ! 

My heart — alas the luckless day ! 

Receiv’d the God , and died away. 

Farewell , farewell, my faithless shield ! 

Thy lord at length is forc’d to yield. 

Vain , vain , is every outward care , 

The foe ’s within , and triumphs there. 

Lascivetto mi seherza al cor inlorno, 

Ma chc sarci s’ io io bevessi un giorno, 

Bacco, nel tuo liquore? 

Sarei , piu che non sono ebro d’Amore. 

The urchin of the bow and quiver 
Was bathing in a neighbouring river, 

Where, as I drank on ycsler-cvc, 

(Shepherd-youth, the tale believe,) 

’T was not a cooling, crystal draught, 

’T was liquid flame I madly quaff’d ; 

For Love was in the rippling tide, 

I felt him to my bosom glide; 

And now the wily, wanton minion 
Plays round my heart with restless pinion. 

A day it was of fatal star, 

But ah, ’t were even more fatal far, 

If, Bacchus, in thy cup of fire, 

I found this flutt’ring, young desire: 

Then, then indeed my soul would prove, 

Ev’n more than ever, drunk with love! 

And, having now no other dart. 

He thot himtelf into my heart!] Dryden has parodied this thought 
in the following extravagant lines : — 

I’m all o’er Love ; 

Nay, I am Love, Love shot, and shot so fast, 
lie shot himself into my breast al last. 
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ODE XIY. * 

Count me, on the summer trees , 

Every leaf that courts the breeze ; 

Count me, ou the foamy deep , 

Every wave that sinks to sleep ; 

* The poet, in this catalogue of his mistresses, means nothing 
more, than, by a lively hyperbole, to inform us, that his heart, unfet- 
tered by any one object, was warm with devotion towards the sex in 
general. Cowley is indebted to this ode for the hint of his ballad, called 
“The Chronicle;” and the learned Menage has imitated it in a Greek 
Anacreontic, which has so much ease and spirit, that the reader may not 
be displeased at seeing it here: — 

nPOS B1SINA. 

Ei aXat wv ra ipvXXa , 

Attfiwviovi; ti noias, 

Ft vvxros aarqa navra, 

IJaiiavriovs rt rpa/tfiovi], 

'AXos rt xuftUTO)drj , 

Avvi], Biwv, aqiO’ntiv, 

Kat row; ffiovt; 

Aw?], Biwv , aqi&ntiv. 

Kofrtjv, rvvaixot, Xrj^av, 

X/uxqtjv, Mtatjv, Mtyior rjv, 

Atvxtjv rt y.cu Mtlaivav , 

0(>tiadaq, Nancua.%, 
rt nairas 
' 0 a os <fiXos <iiXt]<rt. 

Ilavrwv xo (jos i*tv tanv. 

Avrrjv vtwv Eywrwv , 

Atanoivav A(pi)oSir?jv , 

X(ivarjV , xaktjv, yXvxtiav , 

Efjaaraav , no&ttvt]V , 

Au fiovtjv tfiXtjocu 
Eyioyt fit] dvvatfitjv. 

Tell the foliage of the woods, 

Tell the billows of the floods, 

Number midnight’s starry store, 

And the sands that crowd the shore. 
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Then, when you have number’d these 
Billowy tides and leafy trees , 

Then, myBion, thou mayst count 
Of my loves the vast amount. 

I ’ve been loving , all my days , 

Many nymphs , in many ways ; 

Virgin, widow, maid, and wife — 

I ’ve been doting all my life. 

Naiads, Nereids, nymphs of fountains, 

Goddesses of groves and mountains, 

Fair and sable, great and small, 

Yes, I swear I ’ve lov’d them all I 
Soon was every passion over, 

I was but the moment’s lover; 

Oh ! I’m such a roving elf, 

That the Queen of Love herself, 

Though she practis’d all her wiles, 

Rosy blushes, wreathed smiles, 

All her beauty’s proud endeavour 
Could not chain my heart for ever. 

Count me , on the tummer trees , 

Every leaf , <$<\] This figure is called, by rhetoricians, the Impos- 
sible (aSvvarov) , and is very frequently made use of in poetry. The 
amatory writers have exhausted a world of imagery by it, to express the 
infinite number of kisses which they require from the lips of their mis- 
tresses: in this Catullus led the way. 

— Quam sidera multa , cum tacet nox , 

Furtivos hominum vident amoves; 

Tam te basia multa basiare 
Vesano satis, et super, Calulloest: 

Quae nec pernumerare curiosi 

Possint, nec mala fascinare lingua. Carm. 1. 

As many stellar eyes of light, 

As through the silent waste of night, 

Gazing upon this world of shade, 

Witness some secret youth and maid, 

Who fair as thou, and fond as I, 

In stolen joys enamour’d lie, — 

So many kisses, ere I slumber, 

Upon those dew-bright lips I 'll number; 

So many kisses we shall count, 

Envy can never tell lh’ amount. 

No tongue shall blab the sum , but mine; 

No lips shall fascinate , but thine 1 
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Count me all the flames I prove , 

AH the gentle nymphs I love. 

First, of pure Athenian maids 
Sporting in their olive shades , 

You may reckon just a score , 

Nay, I ’ll grant you fifteen more. 

In the fam’d Corinthian grove , 

Where such countless wantons rove, 
Chains of beauties may be found , 
Chains , by which my heart is bound ; 
There, indeed, arc nymphs divine , 
Dangerous to a soul like mine. 

Many bloom in Lesbos’ isle; 

Many in Ionia smile ; 

Rhodes a pretty swarm can boast; 

Caria too contains a host. 

Sum them all — of brown and fair 
You may count two thousand there. 
What, you stare? I pray you, peace! 
More I ’ll find before I cease. 

Have I told you all my flames , 

’Mong the amorous Syrian dames? 

Have I numbered every one , 

Glowing under Egypt’s sun? 


In the fam'd Corinthian grove , 

IVhere tuch countless wantons rove, $c.] Corinth was very famous 
for the beauty and number of its courtezans. Venus was the deity prin- 
cipally worshipped by the people, and their constant prayer was, that 
the gods should increase the number of her worshippers. We may 
perceive from the application of the verb xouiv&icttnv, in Aristopha- 
nes , that the lubricity of the Corinthians had become proverbial. 

There , indeed , are nymphs divine. 

Dangerous to a soul like mine!] “With justice has the poet attri- 
buted beauty to the women of Greece.” — Degen. 

M. de Pauw, the author of Dissertations upon the Greeks, is of a 
different opinion; he thinks, that by a capricious partiality of nature, 
Uic other sex had all the beauty; and by this supposition endeavours to 
account for a very singular depravation of instinct among that people. 
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Or Ihc nymphs, who blushing sweet 
Deck the shrine of Love in Crete ; 
Where the God, with festal play, 
Holds eternal holiday? 

Still in clusters , still remain 
Gades' warm , desiring train ; 

Still there lies a myriad more 
On the sable India’s shore; 

These , and many far remov’d , 

All are loving — all are lov’d ! 


ODE XV.* 

Tell me, why, my sweetest dove, 

Thus your humid pinions move, 

Shedding through the air in showers 
Essence of the balmiest flowers? 

Tell me whither, whence you rove , 

Tell me all , my sweetest dove. 

Guilet' warm, detiring train;] The Gaditanian girls were like the 
UaladiCres of India, whose dances are thus described by a French 
author: “Les danses sont presque toutes des pantomimes d ’amour; le 
plan, ledessein, les attitudes, les mesures, les sons ct les cadences de 
ces ballets, tout respire cette passion et en eiprime les voluptds et les 
fureurs.” — Uiitoire du Commerce des Europ. dans let deux Jndet. — 
Hay nttl. 

The music of the Gaditanian females had all the voluptuous cha- 
racter of their dancing, as appears from Martial: — 

Cantica qui Nili, qui Gaditana susurrat. 

Lib. iii. epig. 63. 

Lodovico Ariosto had this ode of our bard in his mind, when he wrote 
his poem “ De diversis amoribus." See the Anthologia Italorum. 

* The dove of Anacreon, bearing a letter from the poet to his mis- 
tress, is met by a stranger, with whom this dialogue is imagined. 

The ancients made use of letter-carrying pigeons, when they went 
any distance from home, as the most certain means of conveying intel- 
ligence back. That tender domestic attachment, which attracts this de- 
licate little bird through every danger and difficulty, till it settles in its 
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Curious stranger, I belong 
To the bard ofTeian song; 

With his mandate now I fly 
To the nymph of azure eye ; — 

She, whose eye has madden’d many, 

But the poet more than any. 

Venus, for a hymn of love, 

Warbled in her votive grove, 

(T was in sooth a gentle lay,) 

Gave me to the bard away. 

See me now his faithful iniuion , — 

Thus with softly-gliding pinion , 

To his lovely girl I bear 
Songs of passion through the air. 

Oft he blaudly whispers me , 

“Soon, my bird, I ’ll set you free.” 

native nest, affords to the author of “The Pleasures of Memory” a fine 
and interesting exemplification of his subject. 

Led by what chart, transports the timid dove 
The wreaths of conquest, or the vows of love? 

See the poem. Daniel Heinsius, in speaking of Dousa, who adopted 
this method at the siege of Leyden, expresses a similar sentiment. 

Quo patriae non tendit amor? Mandata referre 
Postquam hominem nequiit mittere, misit avem. 

Fuller tells us , that at the siege of Jerusalem , the Christians inter- 
cepted a letter, tied to the legs of a dove, in which the Persian Emperor 
promised assistance to the besieged. — Holy War, cap. 24. book i. 

She, whole eye hat madden'd many, <$e.J For rvqavvov, in the 
original, Zeune and Schneider conjecture that we should read rot/, 
in allusion to the strong influence which this object of his love held over 
the mind of Polycrates. See Degen. 

Venus, for a hymn of love. 

Warbled in her votive grove, <$e.] “This passage is invaluable, 
and 1 do not think that any thing so beautiful or so delicate has ever been 
said. What an idea does it give of the poetry of the man, from whom 
Venus herself, the mother of the Graces and the Pleasures , purchases 
a little hymn with one of her favourite doves !" — Longepierre. 

De Pauw objects to the authenticity of this ode, because it makes 
Anacreon his own panegyrist; but poets have a licence for praising 
themselves, which , with some indeed , may be considered as comprised 
under their general privilege of Gction. 
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But in vain he ’ll bid me fly , 

1 shall serve him till I die. 

Never could my plumes sustain 
Ruffling winds and chilling rain , 
O’er the plains , or in the dell , 

On the mountain’s savage swell , 
Seeking in the desert wood 
Gloomy shelter, rustic food. 

Now I lead a life of ease , 

Far from rugged haunts like these. 
From Anacreon’s hand I eat 
Food delicious, viands sweet; 
Flutter o’er his goblet’s brim , 

Sip the foamy wine with him. 

Then , when I have wanton’d round 
To his lyre’s beguiling sound ; 

Or with gently-moving wings 
Fann’d the minstrel while he sings ; 
On his harp I sink in slumbers, 
Dreaming still of dulcet numbers! 

This is all — away — away — 
You have made me waste the day. 
How I ’ve chatter’d I prating crow 
Never yet did chatter so. 


ODE XVI.* 

Thou, whose soft and rosy hues 
Mimic form and soul infuse, 

* This ode and the next may be called companion-pictures; they are 
highly finished , and give us an excellent idea of the taste of the ancients 
in beauty. Franciscus Junius quotes them in his third book “De Picture 
Veterurn.” 

This ode has been imitated by Ronsard, Giuliano Gosclini, &c. &c. 
Scaliger alludes to it thus in his Anacreontics: 

Olim lepore blando , 

Litis versibus 
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Best of painters , come portray 
The lovely maid that ’s far away. 
Faraway, my soul! thou art, 

But I ’ve thy beauties all by heart. 
Paint her jetty ringlets playing, 
Silky locks, like tendrils straying; 


Candidus Anacreon 
Quam pingerct amicus 
Descripsit Vcnerem suam. 

The Teian bard, of former days, 

Attun’d bis sweet descriptive lays , 

And taught the painter’s hand to trace 
His fair beloved’s every grace. 

In the dialogue of Caspar Barlaeus, entitled “An formosa sit ducenda,” 
the reader will find many curious ideas and descriptions of womanly 
beauty. 

Thou, t chose toft and roty hues 

Mimic form and toul infuse,] I have followed here the reading of 
the Vatican MS. §ode 17s. Painting is called “the rosy art,” either in 
reference to colouring, or as an indefinite epithet of excellence, from 
the association of beauty with that flower. Salviqi has adopted this 
reading in his literal translation: — 

Della rosea arte signore. 

The lovely maid that 's fur away.] If this portrait of the poet’s 
mistress be not merely ideal, the omission of her name is much to be 
regretted. Meleager, in an epigram on Anacreon, mentions “ the golden 
Eurypyle” as his mistress. 

■Bf/Wiyxftis X(t vair l v X fl Q ai i t7l ‘ Evqv7tvXrjv. 

Paint her jetty ringlets playing. 

Silky locks, like tendrils straying ;] The ancients have been very 
enthusiastic in their praises of the beauty of hair. Apuleius , in the 
second book of his Milesiacs, says, that Venus herself, if she were bald, 
though surrounded by the Graces and the Loves , could not be pleasing 
even to her husband Vulcan. 

Slesichorus gave the epithet xaX.XinXoxapoq to the Graces, and Si- 
monides bestowed the same upon the Muses. See Hadrian Junius’s Dis- 
sertation upon Hair. / 

To this passage of our poet, Seldcn alluded in a note on the Polyol- 
bion of Drayton, Song the Second, where observing, that the epithet 
“black-haired” was given by some of the ancients to the goddess Isis, 
he says, “Nor will I swear, but that Anacreon (a man very judicious in 
the provoking motives of wanton love), intending to bestow on his sweet 
mistress that one of the titles of woman's special ornament, well-haired 
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And , if painting bath the skill 
To make the spicy balm distil , 

Let every little lock exhale 
A sigh of perfume on the gale. 

Where her tresses’ curly flow 
Darkles o’er the brow of snow, 

Let her forehead beam to light, 

Burnish’d as the ivory bright. 

Let her eyebrows smoothly rise 
In jetty arches o’er her eyes , 

Each , a crescent gently gliding, 

Just commingling, just dividing. 

But, hast thou any sparkles warm, 

The lightuing of her eyes to form? 

Let them effuse the azure rays 
That in Minerva’s glances blaze, 

Mix’d with the liquid light that lies 
In Cytherea’s languid eyes. 

(xaAAt7rAoxa/<oc), thought of this when he gave his painter direction 
to make her black-haired.” 

And, if painting hath the tkill 

To make the tpicy halm dittil, <$c.] Thus Philostratus, speaking 
of a picture: tncuvo) xui tov tvJyooov row yod'oiv, xai yiy(>a- 
qi&at axna ptTurris oayrjq. “I admire the dewiness of these roses, 
and could say that their very smell was painted.” 

Mix’d with the liquid light that lie* 

In Cytherea’i languid eye*,] Marchetti explains thus the vyfjov 
of the original: — 

Dipingili umidelli 
Tremuli e lascivettl , 

Qua! gli ha Ciprigua Palma Dea d’Amore. 

Tasso has painted in the same manner the eyes of Armida : — 

Qual raggio in onda le scintilla un riso 
Negli umidi occhi tremulo e lascivo. 

Within her humid, melting eyes 
A brilliant ray of laughter lies , 

Soft as the broken solar beam, 

That trembles in the azure stream. 

The mingled expression of dignity and tenderness, which Anacreon 
requires the painter to infuse into the eyes of his mistress, is more 
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O'er her nose and check be shed 
Flushing white and soften’d red ; 

Mingling tints , as wheu there glows 
In snowy milk the bashful rose. 

Then her lip, so rich in blisses, 

Sweet petitioner for kisses, 

Rosy nest, where lurks Persuasion , 

Mutely courting Love’s invasion. 

Next, beneath the velvet chiu, > 

Whose dimple hides a Love within, 

amply described in the subsequent ode. Both descriptions are so exqui- 
sitely touched, that the artist must have been great indeed , if he did not 
yield in painting to the poet. 

Mingling tinti , at when there glow* 

In tnowy milk the bashful rote.] Thus Propertius , eleg. 3. lib. it. 
Ulque rosae puro lacte natant folia. 

And Davenant, in a little poem called “The Mistress," 

Catch as it falls the Scythian snow. 

Bring blushing roses steep’d in milk. 

Thus too Taygelus: — 

Quae lac atque rosas vincis candore rubenti. 

These last words may perhaps defend the “flushing while" of the 
translation. 

Then her lip , to rich in blittet , 

Sweet petitioner for kistet,] The “lip, provoking kisses,” in the 
original, is a strong and beautiful expression. Achilles Tatius speaks of 
y.nlr] poL^fkanct nqot; ra qiktjpaTU, “Lips soft and delicate for kiss- 
ing.” A grave old commentator, Dionysius Latnbinus, in his notes 
upon Lucretius, tells us with the apparent authority of experience, that 
“Suavius viros osculanlur puellae labiosae, quam quae sunt brevibus 
labris.” And Aeneas Sylvius , in his tedious uninteresting story of the 
loves of Euryalus and Lucretia , where he particularizes the beauties of 
the heroine (in a very false and laboured style of latinity), describes her 
lips thus: — “Os parvum decensque, labia corallini coloris ad morsum 
aptissima.” — Epist. 114. lib. i. 

Next, beneath the velvet chin , 

Whote dimple hide* a Love within , <$r.] Madame Dacicr nas quoted 
here two pretty lines of Varro : — 

Sigilla in mento impressa Amoris digilulo 
Vesligio demonstrant molliludinem. 

In her chin is a delicate dimple, 

By Cupid ’s own finger imprest; 

There Beauty, bewitchinely simple, 

,• Has chosen her innocent nest. 
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Mould her neck with grace descending, 
In a heaven of beauty ending; 

While countless charms , above , below , 
Sport and flutter round its snow. 

Now let a floating, lucid veil, 

Shadow her form , but not conceal ; 

A charm may peep , a hue may beam , 
And leave the rest to Fancy’s dream. 
Enough — 't is she ! ’t is all I seek ; 

It glows, it lives, it soon will speak! 


ODE XVII. * 

And now with all thy pencil’s truth , 
Portray Balhyllus, lovely youth ! 
Let his hair, in masses bright , 

Fall like floating rays of light ; 

And there the raven’s die confuse 
With the golden sunbeam’s hues. 


flow let a floating , lucid veil, 

Shadow her form, but not conceal, <£r.] This delicate art of de- 
scription, which leaves imagination to complete the picture, has been 
seldom adopted in the imitations of this beautiful poem, Ronsard is 
exceptionable minute; and Polilianus, in his charming portrait of a girl, 
full of rich and exquisite diction, has lifted the veil rather too much. 
The “questo che lu m’ inlendi ” should be always left to fancy. 

• The reader, who wishes to acquire an accurate idea of the judg- 
ment of the ancients in beauty, will be indulged by consulting Junius de 
Piclura Veterum, lib. 3. cap. 9., where he will find a very curious se- 
lection of descriptions and epithets of personal perfections. Junius com- 
pares this ode with a description of Tbeodoric, king of the Goths, in the 
second epistle, first book, of Sidonius Apollinaris. 

Let hit hair, in mattet bright, 

Fall like floating ratjt of light; <$c.J He here describes the sunny 
hair, the “ flava coma,” which the ancients so much admired. The Ro- 
mans gave this colour artificially to their hair. See Stanisl. Kobicnzyck. 
de Luxu Romanorum. 
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Let no wreath , with artful twine , 

The flowing of his locks confine; 

But leave them loose to every breeze , 

To take what shape aud course they please. 

Beneath the forehead , fair as snow , 

But flush’d with manhood’s early glow , 

And guileless as the dews of dawn , 

Let the majestic brows be drawn , 

Of ebon hue , enrich’d by gold , 

Such as dark, shining snakes unfold. 

Mix in his eyes the power alike , 

With love to win , with awe to strike ; 

Let no wreath, with artful twine, #<•.] If ike original here, which 
is particularly beautiful, can admit of any additional value, that value 
is conferred by Gray’s admiration of it. See his letters to West. 

Some annotators havo quoted on Ibis passage the description of 
Photis’s hair in Apuleius; but nothing can be more dislaul from the sim- 
plicity of our poet’s manner, than that affectation of richness which 
distinguishes the style of Apuleius. 

But flush'd with manhood's early glow. 

And guileless as the dews of dawn, <£<■.] Torrentius, upon the 
words “insignem tenui fronte," in Horace, Od. 33., lib, 1., is of opinion, 
incorrectly, I think, that “ tenui" here bears the same meaning as the 
word anahov. 

Mix in his eyes the power alike , 

With love to win, with awe to strike; <£c.] Tasso gives a similar 
character to the eyes of Clorinda : — 

Lampeggiar gli occhi , e folgorar gli sguardi 
Dolci ne 1’ira. 

Her eyes were flashing with a heavenly heal, 

A fire that, even in anger, still was sweet. 

The poetess Veronica Cambara is more diffuse upon this variety of 
expression : 

Occhi lucenti e belli, 

Come esscr puo ch’ in un medesmo islanle 
Nascan de voi si nuove forme et tante 'f 
Lieti, mesli, superbi, bumil', altieri, 

Vi mostrate in un punto, onde di speme, 

Etdi timor, de empiete, &c. &c. 

Ohl tell me, brightly-beaming eye, 

Whence in your little orbit lie 
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Borrow from Mars his look of ire, 

From Venus her soft glance ofiire; 

Blend them in such expression here. 

That we by turns may hope and fear! 

Now from the sunny apple seek 
The velvet down that spreads his cheek ; 

And there, if art so far can go, 

Th’ ingenuous blush of boyhood show. 

While, for his mouth — but no, — in vain 
Would words its witching charm explain. 

Make it the very seat, the throne , 

That Eloquence would claim her own ; 

And let the lips, though silent, wear 
A life-look, as if words were there. 

Next thou his ivory neck must trace , 

Moulded with soft but manly grace; 

So many different traits of fire, 

Expressing each a new desire. 

Now with pride or scorn you darkle, 

Now with love, with gladness, sparkle, 

While we who view the varying mirror. 

Feel by turns both hope and terror. 

Chevreau, citing the lines of our poet, in his critique on the poems 
of Malherbe, produces a Latin version of them from a manuscript which 
' be had seen, entitled “Joan. Falconis Anacreontici Lusus.” 

That Eloquence would claim her own;] In the original, as in the 
preceding ode, Pitho, the goddess of persuasion, or eloquence. It was 
worthy of the delicate imagination of the Greeks to deify Persuasion, and 
give her the lips for her throne. We are here reminded of a very 
interesting fragment of Anacreon, preserved by the scholiast upon Pin- 
dar, and supposed to belong to a poem reflecting with some severity on 
Simonides, who was the first, we are told, that ever made a hireling of 
his muse: — 

Ood’ ciQyvQtT] not ’ tXapyi IJh&oj. 

Nor yet had fair Persuasion shone 
In silver splendours, not her own. 

And let the lips , though silent , wear 

A life-look t as if words were there.] In the original JlaAojy fft07rw. 
The mistress of Petrarch “parla con silenzio," which is perhaps the 
besi method of.female eloquence, 
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Fair as the neck of Paphia's boy, 

Where Paphia’f arms have hung in joy. 

Give him the winged Hermes’ hand , 

With which he waves his snaky wand ; 

Let Bacchus the broad chest supply,! 

And Leda’s son the sinewy thigh ; 

While , through his whole transparent frame, 

Thou show’st the stirrings of that Dame , 

Which kindles, when the first love-sigh 
Steals from the heart, unconscious why. 

But sure thy pencil , though so bright, 

Is envious of the eye’s delight, 

Or its enamour’d touch would show 
The shoulder, fair as sunless snow, 

Which now in veiling shadow lies, 

Remov’d from all but Fancy’s eyes. 

Now, for his feet — but hold — forbear — 

I see the sun-god’s portrait there; 

Why paint Bathyllus? when , in truth , 

There, in that god, thou ’st sketch’d the youth. 

Giue him the winged Hermes' hand, <£<•.] In Shakspeare’s Cymbe- 
liiic there is a similar method of description : — 

this is his hand, 

His fool mercurial, his martial thigh , 

The brawns of Hercules. 

We find it likewise in Hamlet. Longepierre thinks that the hands of 
Mercury arc selected by Anacreon, on account of the graceful gestures 
which were supposed to characterize the god of eloquence; but Mercury 
was also the patron of thieves, and may perhaps be praised as a light- 
lingered deity. 

But hold — forbear — 

1 see the sun-god’s portrait there -, } The abrupt turn here is spirited, 
but requires some explanation. While the artist is pursuing the portrait 
of Bathyllus, Anacreon, we must suppose, turns round and sees a pic- 
ture of Apollo, which was intended for an altar at Samos. He then in- 
stantly tells the painter to cease his work; that this picture will serve for 
Bathyllus; and that, when he goes to Samos, he may make an Apollo 
of the portrait of the boy which be had begun. 

“Bathyllus (says Madame Dacier) could not be more elegantly 

E raised, and this one passage does him more honour than the statue, 
owever beautiful it might be, which Polycrates raised to him.” 
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Enough — let this bright form be mine , 
And send the boy to Samos’ shrine; 
Phoebus shall then Bathyllus be , 
Bathyllus then , the deity! 


ODE XVIII. * 

Now the star of day is high , 

Fly, my girls, in pity fly. 

Bring me wine in brimming urns. 

Cool my lip, it burns, it burns' 

Sunn’d by the meridian tire. 

Panting, languid I expire. 

Give me all those humid flowers , 

Drop them o’er my brow in showers. 

* An elegant translation of this ode, says Degen, may be found in 
Kamler’s Lyr. Blumenlese , lib. v. p. 403. 

bring me wine in brimming urns , <$<\] Ov\%. mnv ctfivart. The 
amystis was a method of drinking used among the Thracians. Thus Ho- 
race, “ TbrciciA vincal arnystide.” Mad. Dacier, Longepierre, 6tc. &c. 

Parrhasius, in his twenty-sixth epistle (Tkesaur. Critic, vol. i.) , 
explains the amystis as a draught to be exhausted without drawing 
breath, “uno haustu.” A note in the margin of this epistle of Parrhasius 
says , “Politianus vestem esse putabat,” but adds no reference. 

Give me all those humid flowers , <$r-] According to the original 
reading of this line , the poet says , “ Give me the llowcr of wine ” — Date 
flosculos Lyaei , as it is in the version of Elias Andreas; and 
Deh porgetimi del fiore 
Di quel almo e buon liquorc, 

as Regnier has It, who supports the reading. The word Av&oq would 
undoubtedly bear this application, which is somewhat similar to its im- 
port in the epigram of Simonides upon Sophocles: — 

Ea^fa&rji; ysQCut SotpoxktK; , av&o <;aoi6o>v. 
and flos in the Latin is frequently applied in the same manner — thus 
Cethegus is called by Ennius, Flos inlibalus populi, suadaeque medulla, 
“The immaculate flower of the people, and the very marrow of per- 
suasion.’' See these verses cited by Aulus ticllius , lib. xii. , which Ci- 
cero praised , and Seneca thought ridiculous. 

But in the passage before us, if we admit sxhvmv, according to 
Faber’s conjecture, the sense is sufficiently clear, without having re- 
course to such refinements. 

Thomas Moore. 1. 5 
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Scarce a breathing chaplet now 
Lives upon my feverish brow; 

Every dewy rose I wear 

Sheds its tears, and withers there. 

But to you, my burning heart, 

What can now relief impart? 

Can brimming bowl , or flowrel ’s dew , 
Cool the flame that scorches you? 


ODE XIX. 1 * 

IIe he recline you, gentle maid, 

Sweet is this embowering shade ; 

Eoery dewy rose J wear 

Sheds its tears, and withers there.] There are some beautiful lines, 
by Angerianus , upon a garland, which I cannot resist quoting here: — 
Ante fores madidae sic sic pendete corollae, 

Mane orlo imponet Caclia vos capiti; 

At quum per niveam cervicem influxerit humor, 

Dicite, non roris sed pluvia haec lacrimae. 

By Celia’s arbour all the night 

Hang, humid wreath, the lover’s vow ; 

And haply, at the morning light, 

My love shall twine thee round her brow. 

Then, if upon her bosom bright 

Some drops of dew shall fall from thee, 

Tell her, they are not drops of night, 

But tears of sorrow shed by me! 

In the poem of Mr. Sheridan’s, “Uncouth is this moss-covered grotto 
of stone,” there is an idea very singularly coincident with this of Ange- 
rianus : — 

And thou, stony grot, in thy arch may’st preserve 
Some lingering drops of the night-fallen dew; 

Let them fall on her bosom of snow, and they ’ll serve 
As tears of my sorrow entrusted to you. 

But to you, my burning heart, <£e.] The transition here is pecu- 
liarly delicate and impassioned; but the commentators have perplexed 
the sentiment by a variety of readings and conjectures. 

• The description of this bower is so natural and animated, that we 
almost feel a degree of coolness and freshness while we peruse it. 
Longepierre has quoted from the first book of the Anthologia , the fol- 
lowing epigram , as somewhat resembling this ode ; — 
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Sweet the young, the modest trees , 
Ruffled by the kissing breeze; 

Sweet the little founts that weep, 
Lulling soft the mind to sleep; 

Hark ! they whisper as they roll , 
Calm persuasion to the soul ; 

Tell me, tell me, is not this 
All a stilly scene of bliss? 

Who, my girl, would pass it by? 
Surely neither you nor I. 


E<>X f o xci t xax’ ifiav l&v mxvv, d to ntXtyqov 
JJq o? fiaXccxovq rj/n xixXiyiva ti/fVQOVt;. 

Hvidt xat x(joi mafia, fuXtaxayiq, tv&a fuXiaSiov 
'Hdvv tqyficuoit; vnvov ayio xaXayo iq. 

Come, sit by the shadowy pine 
That covers my sylvan retreat; 

And see how the branches incline 
The breathing of zephyr to meet. 

See the fountain, that, flowing, diffuses 
Around me a glittering spray; 

By its brink, as the traveller muses, 

1 soothe him to sleep with my lay. 

Here recline you , gentle maid, «££•] The Vatican MS. reads {. la - 
OvXXov, which renders the whole poem metaphorical. Some commen- 
tator suggests the reading of (la&vXXov , which makes a pun upon the 
name; a grace that Plato himself has condescended to in writing of his 
hoy Aoxijq. See the epigram of this philosopher, which I quote on 
the twenty-second ode. 

There is another epigram by this philosopher, preserved in Laertius, 
which turns upon the same word. 

Aaxvq 7tQiv fitv iXaymq fvt t,iaoiaiv two?, 

Nvr 6 1 &uvoiv Xa^nnq iantQoq iv q&tytvoiq. 

In life thou wert my morning star, 

But now that death has stol’n thy light, 

Alas 1 thou shinest dim and far , 

Like the pale beam that weeps at night. 

In the Veneres Blycnburgicac, under the head of “Allusiones,” 
we find a number of such frigid conceits upon names, selected from the 
poets of the middle ages. 

IV ho, my girl, would pan it by I 

Surely neither you nor /.] The finish given to the picture by this 

5 * 
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ODE XX.* 

One day the Muses twin'd the hands 
Of infant Love with flow’ry bands ; 

And to celestial Beauty gave 
The captive infant for her slave. 

simple exclamation av ovv oqo)v 7tagfX&oi f is inimitable. Yet a 
French translator says on the passage, “This conclusion appeared to me 
too trifling after such a description, and I thought proper to add 
somewhat to the strength of the original.” 

* The poet appears, in this graceful allegory, to describe the 
softening influence which poetry holds over the mind, in making it pe- 
culiarly susceptible to the impressions of beauty. In the following epi- 
gram, however, by the philosopher Plato, (Diog. Laert. lib. 3.) the 
Muses are represented as disavowing the influence of Love. 

A KvrtQtq Mo vocuoi, xopctaict, xuv AtpqoSixav 
Tifiax', ij tov E(>(oxavfi(uv t<ponhooncu, 

At Movacu 7ioxt Kunqiv, A(ju xa axuifivka xauxcf 
r Hfuv ov nixaxou xovxo xo Ttcudayiov. 

“Yield to my gentle power, Parnassian maids;" 

Thus to the Muses spoke the Queen of Charms — 

“Or Love shall flutter through your classic shades, 

And make your grove the camp of Paphian arras 1” 

“No,” said the virgins of the tuneful bower, 

“We scorn thine own and all thy urchin’s art; 

Though Mars has trembled at the infant’s power, 

His shaft is pointless o’er a Muse’s heartl ” 

There is a sonnet by Benedetto Guidi, the thought of which was sug- 
gested by this ode. 

Scherzava dentro all’ auree chiome Amore 
Dell’ alma donna della vita mia: 

E tanta era il piacer ch’ ei ne sentia , 

Chenonsapea, n& volea uscirne fore. 

Quando ecco ivi annodar si sente il core, 

SI, che per forza ancor convien che stia: 

Tai lacci alta beltale orditi avia 

Del crespo crin, per farsi eterno onore. 

Onde offre infin dal ciel degna mcrcede, 

A chi scioglie il figliuol la bclla dea 
Da tanli nodi , in ch’ ella stretto il vede. 
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His mother comes, with many a toy, 

To ransom her beloved boy; 

Ma ei vinto a due occhi 1’ armc cede: 

Et t’ aflatichi indarno, Citerea; 

Che s’ altri ’1 scioglie, egli a legar si riede. 

Love, wandering through the golden maze 
Of my beloved’s hair, 

Found, at each step, such sweet delays, 

That rapt he linger’d there. 

And how, indeed, was Love to fly, 

Or how his freedom find , 

When every ringlet was a tie, 

A chain , by Beauty twin’d. 

In vain to seek her boy’s release, 

Comes Venus from above: 

Fond mother, let thy efTorls cease 
Love 's now the slave of Love. 

And, should we loose bis golden chain, 

The prisoner would return again 1 

Hit mother comet, with many a toy , 

To rantom her beloved boys In the first idyl of lUoschus, Venus 
thus proclaims the reward for her fugitive child: — 

'O navincu; 

Mio&oi; tot, to qula/ta to Kvn^idoq • d* ayctyri<; vtv, 

Ov yvptvov to qulafta, tv S', xai nXtov 

On him, who the haunts of my Cupid can show, 

A kiss of the tenderest stamp I ’ll bestow; 

But be, who can bring back the urchin in chains, 

Shall receive even something more sweet for his pains. 

Subjoined to this ode, we find in the Vatican MS. the following lines, 
which appear to me to boast as little sense as metre , and which are 
most probably the interpolation of the transcriber: — 

'HtivfitArjs Avctr.QttDV 
'HdvfiiArjq dt 2antfta 
IJtvSctQtnor to fie (tot fiiAoi 
Svyntqaaa'i ti<; tyytot 
Tatqta. tavta ftoi tioxtt 
Kat Jtowaos natA&iov 
Kcu II cup i t] naQa/Qoos 
Kat avtos E^ok xctv mint. 
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His mother sues , but all in vain , — 
He ne ’er will leave his chains again. 
Even should they take his chains away. 
The little captive still would stay. 

“If this,” hecries, “abondagebe, 
Oh, who could wish for liberty ?" 


ODE XXI.* 

Observe when mother earth is dry, 

She drinks the droppings of the sky; 

And then the dewy cordial gives 
To ev’ry thirsty plant that lives. 

* Those critics who have endeavoured to throw the chains of precision 
over the spirit of this beautiful trifle, require too much from Anacreontic 
philosophy. Among others, Gail very sapiently thinks that the poet uses 
the epilhet/ttfAaw'a;, because black earth absorbs moisturo more quickly 
than any other; and accordingly he indulges us with an experimental 
disquisition on the subject. — See Gail’s notes. 

One of the Capilupi has imitated this ode, in an epitaph on a 
drunkard: — 

Dum vixi sine Gne bibi, sic imbrifer arcus 
Sic tellus pluvias sole perusta bibit. 

Sic bibit assidu6 fontes et flumina Pontus, 

Sic semper sitiens Sol maris haurit aquas. 

Ne te igitur jactes plus me, Silene, bibisse; 

Et mihi da victas tu quoque, Bacche, manus. 

IllPPOLYTES CaPILCPCS. 

While life was mine, the little hour 
In drinking still unvaried flew; 

I drank as earth imbibes the shower, 

Or as the rainbow drinks the dew; 

As ocean quafTs the rivers up, 

Or flushing sun inhales the sea: 

Silenus trembled at my cup , 

And Bacchus was outdone by me! 

I cannot omit citing those remarkable lines of Shakspeare, where 
the thoughts of the ode before us are preserved with such striking simi- 
litude : 

I ’ll example you with thievery. 

The sun ’s a thief, and with his great attraction 
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The vapours , which at evening weep , 

Arc beverage to the swelling deep ; 

And when the rosy sun appears , 

He drinks the ocean’s misty tears. 

The moon too quaffs her paly stream 
Of lustre , from the solar beam. 

Then , hence with all your sober thinking ! 
Since Nature’s holy law is drinking; 

I ’ll make the laws of nature mine, 

And pledge the universe in wine. 


ODE XXII. 

Thk Phrygian rock, that braves the storm , 

Was once a weeping matron’s form ; 

AndProgne, hapless, frantic maid, 

Is now a swallow in the shade. 

Robs the vast sea. The moon 's an arrant thief, 

And her pale fire she snatches from the sun. 

The sea ’s a thief, whose liquid surge resolves 
The mounds into salt tears. The earth ’s a thief, 

That feeds, and breeds by a composture stol’n 
From general excrements. 

Tim on of Athens, act iv. sc. 3. 

— a weeping matron’s forms] Niobe. — Ogilvie, in his Essay on 
the Lyric Poetry of the Ancients, in remarking upon the Odes of Ana- 
creon, says, “In some of his pieces there is exuberance and even wild- 
ness of imagination; in that particularly, which is addressed to a young 
girl, where he wishes alternately to be transformed to a mirror, a coat, 
a stream, a bracelet, and a pair of shoes, for the different purposes 
which he recites; this is mere sport and wantonness.” 

It is the wantonness, however, of a very graceful Muse; “ludit 
amabiliter.” The compliment of this ode is exquisitely delicate, and so 
singular for the period in which Anacreon lived, when the scale of love 
had not yet been graduated into all its little progressive refinements, 
that if we were inclined to question the authenticity of the poem, we 
should find a much more plausible argument in the features of modem 
gallantry which it bears, than in any of those fastidious conjectures upon 
which some commentators have presumed so far. Degcn thinks it 
spurious, and De Pauw pronounces it to be miserable. Longepierre 
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Oh ! that a mirror’s form were mine , 

That I might catch that smile divine; 

And like my own fond fancy be, 

Reflecting thee , and only thee ; 

Or could I be the robe which holds 
That graceful form within its folds ; 

Or, turn’d into a fountain , lave 
Thy beauties in my circling wave. 

and Barnes refer us to several imitations of this ode , from which I shall 
only select the following epigram of Dionysius : — 

Ei&' avfftoq ytvo/iiyv, av d t yt atnyovaa naq avyai;, 
yvfiVMOau;, xcu fit nvtovtct Xafiou;. 

Ei&t qod'ov ytvofirjv vmmoqtpvoov , oq>qa fit ytqaiv 
Aqctfitvrj , nofuaaiq art&tai yiovtoa;. 

Eifh xqivov ytvofirjv XtvxSyqoov, o qqa fit y.tqaiv 
Aqa/iivt], fiaXXov ays yqori7i<; xoqtatjt;. 

I wish I could like zephyr steal 
To wanton o’er thy mazy vest; 

And thou wouldsl ope thy bosom-veil, 

Aud take me panting to thy breast! 

I wish 1 might a rose-bud grow, 

And thou wouldst cull me from the bower, 

To place me on that breast of snow, 

Where 1 should bloom, a wintry Dower. 

1 wish 1 were the lily’s leaf , 

To fade upon that bosom warm , 

Content to wither, pale and brief, 

The trophy of thy fairer form! 

I may add, that Plato has expressed as fanciful a wish in a distich 
preserved by Laertius: 

Aaxtqaq tiaa&qtiq, Aatrjq f/ioq. ti&t ytvoifiTjv 
Ovqavoq, w; tzoXXoh; ofifiaoiv «? at fiXtno). 

TO 8TKLLA. 

Why dost thou gaze upon the sky ? 

Oh! that I were that spangled sphere, 

And every star should be an eye, 

To wonder on thy beauties here! 

Apuleius quotes this epigram of the divine philosopher, to Justify 
himself for his verses on Critias and Charinus. See his Apology, where 
he also adduces the example of Anacreon; “Fecere tamen et alii talia, 
ct si vos ignoralis, apud Graecos Teius quidam, &c. &c." 
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Would I were perfume for thy hair. 

To breathe my soul in fragrance there ; 
Or, better still, the zone, that lies 
Close to thy breast, and feels its sighs. 
Or ev'n those envious pearls that show 
So faintly round that neck of snow — 
Yes, I would be a happy gem. 

Like them to hang, to fade like them. 
What more would thy Anacreon be? 
Oh, any thing that touches thee; 

Nay, sandals for those airy feet — 
Ev’n to be trod by them were sweet ! 


Or, better still , the tone, that lies 

Clote to thy breatt, and feels iti i ighsl] This taivirj was a riband, 
or band, called by Iho Romans fascia and slrophium, which the women 
wore for the purpose of restraining the exuberance of the bosom. Vide 
Polluc. Onomast. Thus Martial: — 

Fascid crescenlcs dominae compesce papillas. 

The women of Greece not only wore this zone, but condemned them- 
selves to fasting, and made use of certain drugs and powders for Iho 
same purpose. To these expedients they were compelled, in consequence 
of their inelegant fashion of compressing the waist into a very narrow 
compass, which necessarily caused an excessive tumidity in the bosom. 
See Dioscorides , lib. v. 

Nay, sandals for those airy feet — 

Ev'n to be trod by them were sweet!} The sophist Philostratus , in 
one of his love-letters, has borrowed this thought; w adttoi nodti;, w 
xaAAo? tXtu&tqrx; , at TQiatvdcu/iwv tyu> xcw /laxctyiot; tav aarr/otTf 
ut. — “Oh lovely feel! oh excellent beauty! oh! thrice happy and 
blessed should 1 be, if you would but tread on me!" In Shakspeare, 
Romeo desires to be a glove: — 

Oh 1 .that I were a glove upon that hand, 

That 1 might kiss that cheek 1 

And, in his Passionate Pilgrim, we meet with an idea somewhat like 
that of the thirteenth line: — 

He, spying her, bounc’d in, where as he stood , 

“0 Jove!” quoth she, “why was not I a flood?” 

In Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, that whimsical farrago of “all 
such reading as was never read," we find a translation of this ode made 
before 1632. — “Englished by Mr. B. Holiday, in his Technog. act. i. 
scene 1.” 
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ODE XXUI.* 

I often wish this languid lyre , 

This warbler of my soul’s desire , 

Could raise the breath of song sublime. 

To men of fame, in former time. 

But when the soaring theme I try. 

Along the chords my numbers die. 

And whisper, with dissolving tone, 

“ Our sighs are given to love alone ! ” 

Indignant at the feeble lay , 

I tore the panting chords away, 

Attun’d them to a uobler swell , 

And struck again the breathing shell ; 

In all the glow of eptc tire, 

To Hercules I wake the lyre. 

But still its fainting sighs repeat, 

“The talc of love alone is sweet! ” 

* According to Iho order in which the odes are usually placed, this 
X(ynv Ar^fiHaq) forms the first of the series; and is thought 
to be peculiarly designed as an introduction to the rest. It however 
characterizes the genius of the Teian but very inadequately, as wine, 
the burden of his lays, is not even mentioned in it: 

cum multo Venerem confundere mero 

Precepit Lyrici Teia Musa senis. Ovid. 

The twenty-sixth Ode, XV pw ).tyn<; ret might, with just 

as much propriety, be placed at the head of bis songs. 

We find the sentiments of the ode before us expressed by Dion with 
much simplicity in his fourth idyl. The above translation is, perhaps, 
too paraphrastieal; but the ode has been so frequently translated, that 
I could not otherwise avoid triteness and repetition. 

In all the glow of epic fire , 

To Hercules I wake the lyre!] Madame Dacier generally translates 
XvQt] into a lute, which I believe is inaccurate. “D’expliquer la lyre 
des anciens (says M. Sorel) par pn lath , e’est ignorer la difference qu’il 
y a entre ces deux instrumens de musique.” — Bibliotheque t'ran^oise. 

But still its fainting sighs repeat , 

“The tale of looe alone is sweet!"] The word avrequavn in the 
original, may imply that kind of musical dialogue practised by the 
ancients, in which the lyre was made to respond to the questions pro- 
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Tlieu fare thee well , seductive dream , 
That mad'st me follow Glory’s theme ; 
For thou my lyre, and thou my heart, 
Shall never more in spirit part; 

And all that one has felt so well 
The other shall as sweetly tell! 


ODE XXIV. * 

To all that breathe the air of heavcu , 

Some boon of strength has Nature given. 

In forming the majestic bull, 

She fenced with wreathed horns his skull ; 

A hoof of strength she lent the steed , 

And wing’d the timorous hare with speed. 

She gave the lion fangs of terror , 

And , o’er the ocean’s crystal mirror , 

posed by the singer. This was a method which Sappho used , as we are 
told by Herraogcnes; “orav xtjv Xvqav ipoira £anq>ta, *cu otav 
auri/ ct7io#()ivi]tcu.” — Jit (ji Jdtoiv , to/*, dtvr. 

* Henry Stephen has imitated the idea of this ode in the following 
lines of one of his poems: — 

Provida dal cunctis Natura animantibus arma, 

Etsua foeinineutn possidet anna genus, 

Ungulaque ut defendit equuin, atque ut cornua taurura, 

Arrnala est forma focmina pule lira su4. 

And the same thought occurs in those lines, spoken by Corisca in 
Pastor Fido : 

Cosi noi la bellezza 

Ch' 6 verlii nostra cost propria , come 

La forza del leone , 

E l’ingegno de 1’ huomo. 

The lion boasts his savage powers, 

And lordly man his strength of mind ; 

But beauty’s charm is solely ours, 

Peculiar boon, by lieav'n assign’d. 

“An elegant explication of the beauties of this ode (says Degen) may 
be found in Grimm in den Anraerk. fiber einige Oden des Anakr.” 
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Taught the unnuraber’d scaly throng ' 

To trace their liquid path along; 

While for the umbrage of the grove , 

She plum’d the warbling world of love. 

To man she gave, in that proud hour, 

The boon of intellectual power. 

Then, what, oh woman, what, for thee, 
Was left in Nature’s treasury? 

She gave thee beauty — mightier far 
Than all the pomp and power of war. 

Nor steel , nor fire itself hath power 
Like woman, in her conquering hour. 

Be thou but fair, mankind adore thee , 
Smile , and a world is weak before thee ! 


To man the gave, in that proud hour. 

The boon of intellectual power.) In my first attempt to translate 
this ode, I had interpreted <p(jovt]pu, with Baxter and Barnes, as im- 
plying courage and military virtue; but I do not think that the gallantry 
of the idea suffers by the import which 1 have now given to it. For, why 
need we consider this possession of wisdom as exclusive ? and in truth, 
as the design of Anacreon is to estimate the treasure of beauty, above 
all the rest which Nature has distributed, it is perhaps even refining 
upon the delicacy of the compliment, to prefer the radiance of female 
charms to the cold illumination of wisdom and prudence ; and to think 
that women’s eyes are 

the books , the academies , 

From whence doth spring the true Promethean fire. 

She gave thee beauty — mightier fur 

Than all the pomp and power of war.) Thus Achilles Tatius: — 
saAAo? o|ut ifjov xit (jojoku jieXovi;, xcu 6ta rum op&aXpwv ttg 
t ny yv/qv xc*r apyft. 0<p&uXpo<; ya.i> 6 dot; t(Jwrix</> xquvpazt. 
“Beauty wounds more swiftly than the arrow, and passes through the 
eye to the very soul; for the eye is the inlet to the wounds of love.” 

Be thou but fair , mankind adore thee , 

Smile, and a world it weak before thee!) Longepierre’s remark 
here is ingenious : — “The Romans,” says he, “were so convinced of 
the power of beauty, that they used a word implying strength in the place 
of the epithet beautiful. Thus Plautus , act. 2. scene 2. Bacchid. 

Sed Bacchis ctiam fortis tibi visa. 

‘Fortis, id est formosa say Servius and Nonius.” 
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ODE XXV.* 

Once in each revolving year, 

Gentle bird ! we find thee here. 

When Nature wears her summer- vest. 

Thou com'st to weave thy simple nest; 

But when the chilling winter lowers , 

Again thou seek’st the genial bowers 
Of Memphis, or the shores of Nile , 

Where sunny hours for ever smile. 

And thus thy pinion rests and roves, — 

Alasl unlike the swarm of Loves, 

That brood within this hapless breast, 

And never , never change their nest ! 

* We have here another ode addressed to the swallow. Alberti has 
imitated both in one poem , beginning 

Perch ’ io pianga al luo canto, 

Rondinella importuna, Ac. 

Alnt! unlike the swarm of loves , 

That brood within tint hapten breait , 

And never, never change their nett !\ Thus Love is represented as 
a bird , in an epigram cited by Longepierre from the Anthologia : -r 
Ant (tot Suva ftiv tv ovaoiv ij/oq t(> wto? 

Oftftot St atya no&on; to yXvxv Saxon q>t(>ti. 

OvS * rj vv£, ov (ptyyot; txotfuatv, aXX* vno tpiXxQmv 
HSt nov x(jctdi?] yvuioxoi; tv tan x vno<;. 

SI nravoi, /itj xat nor ’ tq>mraa&ai fitv tfJotTt^ 

OtSar, anonrrjvat S' ovQr oaov nr/vixt , 

’T is Love that murmurs in my breast 
And makes me shed the secret tear; 

Nor day nor night my soul hath rest, 

For night and day his voice I hear. 

A wound within my heart I find, 

And ohl ’t is plain where Love has been; 

For still he leaves a wound behind 
Such as within my heart is seen. 

Oh, bird of Love! with song so drear, 

Make not my soul the nest of pain; 

But, let the wing which brought thee here , 

In pity waft thee hence again! 
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Still every year , and all the year , 

They fix their fated dwelling here ; 

And some their infant plumage try, 

And on a tender winglet fly ; 

While in the shell, impregn’d with fires. 
Still lurk a thousand more desires; 

Some from their tiny prisons peeping, 
And some in formless embryo sleeping. 
Thus peopled, like the vernal groves , 

My breast resounds with warbling Loves ; 
One urchin imps the other’s feather. 
Then twin-desires they wing together, 
And fast as they thus take their flight. 
Still other urchins spring to light. 

But is there then no kindly art, 

To chase these Cupids from my heart; 
Ah, no! I fear, in sadness fear , 

Thoy will for ever nestle here ! 


ODE XXYI. * 

Thv harp may sing of Troy’s alarms, 

Or tell the tale of Theban arrtis ; 

With other wars my song shall burn , 

For other wounds my harp shall mourn. 

'T was not the crested warrior’s dart , 

That drank the current of my heart; 

Nor naval arms , nor mailed steed , 

Have made this vanquish’d bosom bleed ; 

No — ’t was from eyes of liquid blue , 

A host of quiver’d Cupids flew ; 

* “The German poet Uz has imitated this ode. Compare also Weisse 
Bcherz. Lieder, lib. HI. , derSoldat.’’ Gail, Degen. 

No — ’t u>at from eyes of liquid blue 

A host of quiver'd Cupids flew : ] Longepierro has quoted part of an 
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And now my heart all bleeding lies 
Beneath that army of the eyes ! 


ODE XXVII.* 

We read the flying courser’s name 
Upon his side , in marks of flame ; 

And, by their turban’d brows alone, 

The warriors of the East are known. 

But in the lover’s glowing eyes , 

The inlet to his bosom lies; 

epigram from the seventh book of the Anthologia, which has a fancy 
something like this. 

On fit XtX/j&as, 

To\oxa, ZyvoipiXaq ofifiaai *Q»nxomvo<;. 

Archer Love 1 though slily creeping, 

Well I know where thou dost lie; 

I saw thee through the curtain peeping, 

That fringes Zenophelia’s eye. 

The poets abound with conceits on the archery of the eyes, but few 
have turned the thought so naturally as Anacreon. Ronsard gives to the 
eyes of mistress “un petit camp d'amours.” 

* This ode forms a part of the preceding in the Vatican MS. but I 
have conformed to the editions in translating them separately. 

“Compare with this (says Degen) the poem of Ramler, W'ahrzeichen 
derLiebe, in Lyr. Blumenlese, lib. iv. p. 313.” 

But in the lover's glowing eyes. 

The inlet to his bosom lies ,} “We cannot see into the heart,” says 
Madame Dacier. But the lover answers — 

II cor ne gli occhi ct ne la fronte ho scritlo. 

M. La Fosse has given the following lines, as enlarging on the 
thought of Anacreon : — 

Lorsque je vois un amanl, 

II cache en vain son tourment, 

'A le trahir tout conspire, 

Sa langueur, son embarras, 

Tout ce qu’il pcul fairc ou dire, 

M6me ce qu’il ne dil pas. 

In vain the lover tries to veil 

The flame that in his bosom lies; 
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Through them we see the small faiut mark , 
Where Love has dropp’d his burning spark! 


ODE XXVIII.* 

As, by his Lcmnian forge’s flame, 

The husband of the Paphian dame 
Moulded the glowing steel , to form 
Arrows for Cupid , thrilling warm; 

And Venus, as he plied his art, 

Shed honey round each uew-made dart, 
While Love , at hand , to finish all , 
Tipp’d every arrow’s point with gall ; 


His cheeks’ confusion tells the tale, 

We read it in his languid eyes: 

And while his words the heart betray, 

His silence speaks ev’n more than they. 

* This ode is referred to by La Motbe le Vayer, who, I believe, 
was the author of that curious little work, called “HexameronRustique.” 
He makes use of this , as well as the thirty-fifth , in his ingenious but in- 
delicate explanation of Homer's Cave of the Nymphs. — JouradeQua- 
trieme. 

While Low, at hand, to finish all. 

Tipp'd eotry arrow's point with gall; ] Thus Claudian: — 

Labunlur gemini fontes , hie dulcis , amarus 
Alter, el infusis corrumpit melia venenis, 

Unde Cupidineas armavit fama sagitlas. 

In Cyprus’ isle two rippling fountains fall, 

And one with honey flows, and one with gall; 

In these, if we may take the tale from fame , 

The son of Venus dips his darts of flame. 

See Alciatus, emblem 91., on tho close connection which subsists 
between sweets and bitterness. “Apes ideo pungunt (says Petronius), 
quia ubi dulce, ibi et acidum invenies.” 

The allegorical description of Cupid’s employment, in Horace, may 
vie with this before us in fancy, though not in delicacy: — 

ferus et Cupido 

Semper ardentes acuens sagittas 
Cote cruentd. 
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It chanc’d the Lord of Battles came 
To visit that deep cave of flame. 

’T was from the ranks of war he rush’d 
His spear with many a life-drop blush’d ; 

He saw the fiery darts , and smil’d 
Contemptuous at the archer-child. 

“What!” said the urchin , “dost thou smile? 
Here , hold this little dart awhile. 

And thou wilt find , though swift of flight , 

My bolts are not so feathery light.” 

Mars took the shaft — and , oh , thy look , 
Sweet Yenus, when the shaft he took! — 
Sighing, he felt the urchin’s art , 

And cried, in agony of heart, 

“It is not light — I sink with pain! 

Take — take thy arrow back again. ” 

“No,” said the child, “it must not be; 

That little dart was made for thee ! ” 


ODE XXIX. 

Yes — loving is a painful thrill , 

And not to love more painful still; 

And Cupid , sharpening all his fiery darts , 

Upon a whetstone stain'd with blood of hearts. 

Secundus has borrowed this, but has somewhat softened the image 
by the omission of the epithet “cruentA.” 

Fallor an ardentes acuebat cote sagittas ? Eleg. 1. 

Yet — loving it a painful thrill. 

And not to love more painful tlill ; <$r.] The following Anacreontic, 
addressed by Menage to Daniel Huet, enforces, with much grace, the 
“ necessity of loving:' 1 — 

Jltot rov Stiv (piXrjaai. 

J7po? IliXQOV Aavirjka 'Ytrrov. 

Mtya &avpa xwv aoidoiv, 

XaQirwv d-akos, 'Yittt, 

Thomas Moore. I. 6 
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But oh, it is the worst of pain, 

To love and not be lov’d again ! 
Affection now has tied from earth, 
Nor fire of genius , noble birth. 


QiXttaptv, w iratQi. 
(piXttjaav o l aoqnaxat. 
(PiXirjat ai/ivoi; avtjq, 

To xtxvov xov Suxfqovi <rxov, 
2oq>iijt; jzaxTjf) a^affjjs, 

Ti S' avtv ytvoix’ E(jo)xo<; 1 
Axovij ntv taxi yt>xqt;.* 
Ilxtqvytaaiv tts OXvfinox 
Kaxaxttpivovs avatqti. 
BqaStag xtxijytuvoiat 
B tXttoi t£aytiqn. 

Tlvqi Xa/inaSo<; q>auv<a 
' PvnctQorrtQovt ; xa&aiqu. 
•PiXtoi/itv ovv, ' Ytxxt , 
<t>iXtw(itv o> excuqt. 

ASu cw? St XoiSoQovvxt 
‘Ay tovq tqanag tjfiotv 
Kaxov tv£o/icu xo fiovvov, 
‘Jva fiTj Swan txnvoq 
'IhXtuv xt xai q>tXtto&cu. 


Thou! of tuneful bards the first, 
Thou! by all the Graces nurst; 
Friend! each other friend above, 
Come with me, and learn to love. 
Loving is a simple lore, 

Graver men have learn ’d before; 
Nay, the boast of former ages, 
Wisest of the wisest sages, 
Sopbroniscus’ prudent son , 

Was by love’s illusion won. 

Oh! how heavy life would move, 
If we knew not how to love! 


• This line is borrowed from an epigram by Alphcus of Mitylene 
which Menage, I think, says somewhere he was nimself the first to 
produce to the world : — 

» dMyoj? taxiv Eq at? cwcoriy. 
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Nor heavenly virtue , can beguile 
From beauty’s cheek one favouring smile. 
Gold is the woman’s only theme ,. 

Gold is the woman’s only dream. 

Oh ! never be that wretch forgiven — 

Forgive him not, indignant heaven ! »• <« 

Whose grovelling eyes could first adore , ' 1 

Whose heart could pant for sordid ore. 

Since that devoted thirst began , , 

Man has forgot to feel for mao ; i 

The pulse of social life is dead , 

And all its fonder feelings (led ! 

War too has sullied Nature’s charms , 

For gold provokes the world to arms : 

And oh! the worst of all its arts , 

It rends asunder loving hearts. 


Love ’s a whetstone to the mind; 
Thus ’t is pointed , thus refined. 
When the soul dejected lies, 

Love can waft it to the skies ; 

When in languor sleeps the heart, 
Love can wake it with his dart; 

When the mind is dull and dark, 
Love can light it with his spark! 
Come, oh I come then, let us haste 
All the bliss of love to taste ; 

Let us love both night and day, 

Let us love our lives away ! 

And when hearts, from loving free, 
(If indeed such hearts there be,) 
Frown upon our gentle flame, 

And the sweet delusion blame; 

This shall be my only curse, 

(Could I , could I wish them worse ? ) 
May they ne’er the rapture prove, 

Of the smile from lips we love! 
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ODE XXX.* 

T was in a mocking dream of night — 

I fancied I had wings as light 

As a young bird’s, and flew as fleet; 

While Lore, around whose beauteous feet, 
I knew not why, hung chains of lead, 
Pursued me, as I trembling fled ; 

And, strange to say, as swift as thought, 
Spite of my pinions , I was caught ! 

What does the wanton Fancy mean 
By such a strange , illusive scene? 

I fear she whispers to my breast, 

That you, sweet maid, have stol’n its rest; 
That though my fancy , for a while , 

Hath hung on many a woman’s smile, 

I soon dissolv’d each passing vow , 

And ne’er was caught by love till now! 


ODE XXXI.** 

Arm’d with hyacinthine rod , 

(Arms enough for such a god,) 

• Barnes imagines from this allegory, that our poet married very 
late in life. But 1 see nothing in the ode which alludes to matrimony, 
except it be the lead upon the feet of Cupid; and I agree in the opinion 
of Madame Dacier, in her life of the poet, that he was always too fond 
of pleasure to marry. 

** The design of this little fiction is to intimate, that much greater 
pain attends insensibility than can ever result from the tenderest im- 
pressions of love. Longepierre has quoted an ancient epigram which 
bears some similitude to this ode: — 

Lecto compositus, vix prima silentia noctis 
Carpebam , et somno lumina victa dabam ; 

Cum me saevus Amor prensum , sursumque capillis 
;■ Excitat, et lacerum pcrvigilare jubet. 

Tu famulus meus, inquit, ames cum mille puellas, 

Solus lo , solus , dure jacere potes 'i 
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Cupid bade me wing my pace , 

And try with him the rapid race. 

O’er many a torrent , wild and deep. 

By tangled brake and pendent steep, 

With weary foot I panting flew , 

Till my brow dropp’d with chilly dew. 

And now my soul, exhausted, dying, 

To my lip was faintly Hying; 

And now I thought the spark had fled , 

When Cupid hover’d o’er my head , 

Exilio et pcdibus nudis, tunicaque solula, 

Orane iter impedio , nullum iter expedio. 

Nuncpropero, nunc ire piget; rursumque redire 
Poenilet; et pudor est stare via media. 

Ecce tacent voces hominum, strepitusque ferarum, 

Et volucrum cantus , lurbaque (id a canum. 

Solus ego ex cunctis paveo somnumque torumque, 

Et sequor imperium, saeveCupido, tuum. 

Upon my couch I lay, at night profound, 

My languid eyes in magic slumber bound, 

When Cupid came and snatch’d me from my bed , 

And forc’d me many a weary way to tread. 

“ Whatl (said the god) shall you , whose vows are known 
Who love so many nymphs, thus sleep alone If ’’ 

I rise and follow; all the night I stray, 

Unshelter’d, trembling, doubtful of my way; 

Tracing with naked foot the painful track, 

Loth to proceed , yet fearful to go back. 

Yes, at that hour, when Nature seems interr’d, 

Nor warbliug birds , nor lowing flocks are heard , 

1, I alone, a fugitive from rest, 

Passion my guide, and madness in my breast, 

Wander the world around, unknowing wher^, 

The slave of love, the victim of despair! 

Till my brow dropp'd with chilly dew.] I have followed those who 
read thqiv itfyw? for Jiuqtv vdqo ? ; the former is partly authorized by 
the MS. which reads nuQtv iSqux;. 

And now my tout , exhausted, dying , 

To my lip wnt faintly flying ; #c.] In the original, he says, his 
heart flew to his nose; but our manner more naturally transfers it to the 
lips. Such is the effect that Plato tells us he felt from a kiss, in a distich 
quoted by Aulus Gellius : — 
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And fanning light his breezy pinion , 
Rescued my soul from death’s dominion; 
Then said , in accents half-reproving, 

“ Why hast thou been a foe to loving?” 


ODE XXXII.* 

Strew me a fragrant bed of leaves , 

Where lotus with the myrtle weaves ; 

And while in luxury’s dream I sink , 

Let me the balm of Bacchus drink ! 

TV yv/rjv, Aya&wva q>tX(ov , tm ytiXtatv tax°*s 
HX&t yag ij rXrj/xwv w ? 6tapij<roptvrj. 

Whene’er thy nectar’d kiss I sip , 

■ And drink thy breath , in trance divine, 

My soul then flutters to my lip, 

Ready to fly and mix with thine. 

Aulus Gellius subjoins a paraphrase of this -epigram , In which we 
find a number of those mignardises of expression, which mark the 
effemmation of the Latin language. 

And fanning light hh breezy pinion , 

Rescued my soul from death's dominion ;] “ The facility with which 
Cupid recovers him, signifies that the sweets of love make us easily 
forget any solicitudes which he may occasion.” — La Fosse. 

• We here have the poet, in his true attributes, reclining upon 
myrtles , with Cupid for his cup-bearer. Some interpreters have ruined 
the picture by making Egcoq the name of his slave. None but Love 
should fill the goblet of Anacreon. Sappho, in one of her fragments, bas 
assigned this office to Venus. EX&t, Kvngi, ygvanouaiv tv xvXl* kt~ 
aiv dp goo; av/sfitpiy/ttvov &aXi ouai vtxtag oi voyovaa x ovtoias 
xosq ercugoiq tpoiq yt xou aoiq. 

Which may be thus paraphrased : — 

Hither, Venus, queen of kisses , 

This shall be the night of blisses ; • - 

This the night, to friendship dear, 

, , . Tbou shall be our Hebe here, 

' Fill the golden brimmer high, 

Let it sparkle like thine eye; 

Bid the rosy current gush , 

Let it mantle like thy blush. 
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In this sweet hour of revelry 
Young Love shall my attendant be — 

Drest for the task , with tunic round 
Ilis snowy neck and shoulders bound, 

Himself shall hover by my side , 

And minister the racy tide ! 

/ 

Oh , swift as wheels that kindling roll , 

Our life is hurrying to the goal : 

A scanty dust, to feed the wind, 

Is all the trace ’t will leave behind. 

Then wherefore waste the rose’s bloom 
Upon the cold, insensate tomb? 

Can flowery breeze, or odour’s breath, 

Affect the still, cold sense of death? 

Oh no; I ask no balm to steep 
With fragrant tears my bed of sleep : 

But now , while every pulse is glowing , 

Now let me breathe the balsam flowing ; 

Now let the rose , with blush of fire , 

Upon my brow in sweets expire; 

And bring the nymph whose eye hath power 
To brighten even death's cold hour. 

Yes , Cupid ! ere my shade retire , 

To join the blest elysian choir, 

With wine, and love, and social cheer , 

I ’ll make my own elysiura here ! 

Goddess , hast thou e’er above 
» Seen a feast so rich in love ? 

Not a soul that is not mine! 

Not a soul that is not thine! 

“Compare with this ode (says the German commentator) the beaull« 
ful poem in Ramler's Lyr. Blumenlese, lib. iv. p. 296., ’Amor als Die- 
ner.’" 
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ODE XXXIII.* 

’T was dood of night, when round the pole 
The sullen Bear is seen to roll ; 

And mortals, wearied with the day. 

Are slumbering all their cares away : 

An infant , at that dreary hour , 

Came weeping to my silent bower, 

And wak’d me with a piteous prayer, 

To shield him from the midnight air. 

“And whoarttbou,” I waking cry, 

“That bid'st my blissful visions fly?” 

“Ah, gentle sire!" the infant said, 

“Iu pity take me to thy shed ; 

Nor fear deceit : a lonely child 
I wander o’er the gloomy wild. 

Chill drops the rain , and not a ray 
Illumes the drear and misty way!” 

I heard the baby’s tale of woe ; 

I heard the bitter night-winds blow 
And sighing for his piteous fate, 

I trimm’d my lamp and op’d the gate. 

’T was Love ! the little wandering sprite , 

His pinion sparkled through the night. 

* M. Bernard , the Author of L’Art d’aimer , has written a ballet 
called “Les Surprises de l’Araour,” in which the subject of the third 
entree is Anacreon, and the story of this ode suggests one of the scenes. 
— Oeuvres de Bernard , Anac. scene 4th. 

The German annotator refers us here to an imitation by Uz, lib. iii., 
“Amor und sein Bruder ; ” and a poem of Kleist, “die Heilung.” La 
Fontaine has translated, or rather imitated, this ode. 

M And who art thou” 1 waking cry , 

“ That bid' tt my blissful vision * Jlyt”] Anacreon appears to have 
been a voluptuary even in dreaming, by the lively regret which he ex- 
presses at being disturbed from his visionary enjoyments. See the odes 
x. and xxxvii. 

'T was Love! the little wandering sprite , <£c.J See the beautiful 
description of Cupid , by Moschns , in his first idyl. 
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I knew him by his bow and dart; 

I knew him by my fluttering heart. , 

Fondly I take him in , and raise 
The dying embers’ cheering blaze ; 

Press from bis dank and clinging hair 
The crystals of the freezing air , 

And in my hand and bosom hold 
His little fingers thrilling cold. 

And now the embers' genial ray 
Had warm’d his anxious fears away ; 

“I pray thee,” said the wanton child , 

(My bosom trembled as he smil’d,) 

“I pray thee let me try my bow, 

For through the rain I ’ve wander’d so , 

That much I fear, the midnight shower 
Has Injur’d its elastic power.” 

The fatal bow the urchin drew ; 

Swift from the string the arrow flew ; 

As swiftly flew as glancing flame, 

And to my inmost spirit came ! 

“ Fare thee well,” I heard him say , 

As laughing wild he wing’d away; 

“Fare thee well, for now I know 
The rain has not relax’d my bow; 

It still can send a thrilling dart , 

As thou shall own with all thy heart! ” 


ODE XXXIV.* 

Oh thou , of all creation blest, 

Sweet insect, that.delight’st to rest 

* In a Latin ode addressed to tho grasshopper, Rapin has preserved 
some of the thoughts of our author: — 

0 quae virenti gram inis in toro, 

Cicada, blandesidis, et herbidos 
Saltus oberras , oliosos 
Ingeniosa ciere canlus. 
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Upon the wild wood’s leafy tops , 

To drink the dew that morning drops , 

And chirp thy song with such a glee, 

That happiest kings may envy thee. 

Whatever decks the velvet field , 

Whate’er the circling seasons yield, 

Whatever buds , whatever blows , 

For thee it buds , for thee it grows. 

Nor yet art thou the peasant’s fear , 

To him thy friendly notes are dear; 

For thou art mild as matin dew; 

And still , when summer’s flowery hue 
Begins to paint the bloomy plain , 

We hear thy sweet prophetic strain; 

Thy sweet prophetic strain we hear, 

And bless the notes and thee revere ! 

The Muses love thy shrilly tone; 

Apollo calls thee all his own ; 

✓ 

Seu forte adullis floribus incubas, 

Coeli caducis ebria flelibus, &c. 

Oh thou , that on the grassy bed 
Which Nature's vernal hand has spread, 

Reclinest soft, and liin’sl thy song, 

The dewy herbs and leaves among! 

Whether thou ly’st on springing flowers, 

Drunk with the balmy morning-showers , 

Or, &c. 

See what Licetus says about grasshoppers, cap. 93. and 185. 

And chirp thy tong with tuch a glee, «£c.] “Some authors bavo 
affirmed (says Madame Dacier), that it is only male grasshoppers which 
sing, and that the females are silent; and on this circumstance is 
founded a bon-mot of Xenarchus, the comic poet, who says nx‘ noiv 
os Ttrrty*? ova mSctifiOvtq, o>v rat; yvvai^iv ovo <m ovv tpoivijs t vi; 
♦ are not the grasshoppers happy in having dumb wives This note is 
originally Henry Stephen’s; but I chose rather to make a lady my 
authority for it. 

The Mute* love thy shrilly tone; <$c.] Phlle, de Animal. Pro- 
prietat. calls this insect. Movaam tpilos, the darling of the Muses; and 
Movawv oqviv, the bird of the Muses; and we find Plato compared for 
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’T was he who gave that voice to thee , 

'T is he who tunes thy minstrelsy. 

Unworn by age’s dim decline, 

The fadeless blooms of youth are thine. 

Melodious insect, child of earth, 

In wisdom mirthful , wise in mirth ; 

Exempt from every weak decay, 

That withers vulgar frames away; 

With not a drop of blood to stain 
The current of thy purer vein; 

So blest an age is pass’d by thee, 

Thou seem’st — a little deity! 


ODE XXXV.* 

Cupid once upon a bed 

Of roses laid his weary head ; 

his eloquence to the grasshopper, in the following punning lines of 
Timon , preserved by Diogenes Laertius : — 

Twv navrory d‘ tjytiro nlatvararot;, all' ayo^tjriji; 
'HSuintji; rfrrtjiv aroy^ayo;, ot &' 'Exadtjfiou 
AtvSqit Hfifto/Mvoiona ?.HQiofoaav inai. 

This last line Is borrowed from Homer’s Iliad, y, where there oc- 
curs the very same simile. 

Melodious insect, child of earth , ] Longepierro has quoted the two 
first lines of an epigram of Antipater, from the first book of the Anlho- 
logia , where he prefers the grasshopper to the swan : 

Aqxh TfTTiyas fii&voou dyoaot;, a /.la movxv; 

Anduv xvxvow tiai ytyowo rtpot. 

In dew, that drops from morning’s wings, 

The gay Cicada sipping floats ; 

And, drunk with dew, his matin sings 
Sweeter than any cygnet’s notes. 

* Theocritus has imitated this beautiful ode in his nineteenth idyl; 
but is very inferior, I think, to his original, in delicacy of point and 
naivetd of expression. Spenser, in one of his smaller compositions, 
has sported more diffusely on the same subject. The poem to which I 
allude, begins thus: — 
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Luckless urchin , not to see 
Within the leaves a slumbering bee 1 
The bee awak'd — with anger wild 
The bee awak'd , and stung the child. 

Loud and piteous are his cries; 

To Venus quick he runs, he flies; 

“Oh mother! — 1 am wounded through — 

I die with pain — in sooth I do ! 

Stung by some little angry thing. 

Some serpent on a tiuy wing — 

A bee it was — for once , I know 
I heard a rustic call it so.” 

Upon a day, as Love lay sweetly slumbering 
All in his mother’s lap; 

A gentle bee , with his loud trumpet murmuring 
About him flew by bap, &c. &c. 

In Almeloveen’s collection |of epigrams , there is one by Luxorius, 
correspondent somewhat with the turn of Anacreon, where Love com- 
plains to his mother of being wounded by a rose. 

The ode before us is the very flower of simplicity. The infantine 
complainings of the little god, and the natural and impressive reflections 
which they draw from Venus, are beauties of inimitable grace. I may 
be pardoned , perhaps , for introducing here another of Menage’s Ana- 
creontics, not for its similitude to the subject of this ode, but for some 
faint traces of the same natural simplicity, which it appears to me to 
have preserved : — 

Eq w? nox' tv yoqtiaiq 
To>v nctq&ivoiv awrov, 

Ttjv pot qitXijv Koqivvctv, 

'Sh; tidtv, co? nqoq outfit 
Ilqoatdqauf xqayqXi/} 

Jidvfia ? Tf yuqaq anxoiv 
<lnXu fit, firjxtq, tint. 

KaXovfiivr] Koqivva, 

Mtjttjq, tqv&qiaZit, 
c /2? naq&tvoq fitv\ outre*. 

K' avx o? St dvoytqcuvwv , 

'Jlq onfuxai nXavfj&tiq, 

Eqmq tqv&qiatti. 

Eyo), d't ot na.qa.axaq, 
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I 


* 


Thus he spoke, and she the while 
Heard him with a soothiog smile; 

Then said, “Myiufant, if so much 
Thou feel the little wild-bee's touch , 
How must the heart, ah, Cupid! be, 
The hapless heart that ’s stung by thee!” 


ODE XXXVI.* 

If hoarded gold possess’d the power 
To lengthen life’s too fleeting hour, 

Mi] SvayiQcuvt, yy/u. 

Kvtiqiv t i xo u Koqivvav 
/iiayvoiaai ovx t/ovai 
Kcu ol filtnovTn; o|u. 

As dancing o’er the enamell'd plain, 

The flow’ret of the virgin train. 

My soul’s Corinna lightly play’d, 

Young Cupid saw the graceful maid; 

He saw, and in a moment flew, 

And round her neck his arms he threw; 

Saying, with smiles of infant joy, 

“Ohl kiss me, mother, kiss thy boy t " 

Unconscious of a mother’s name, 

The modest virgin blush’d with shame I 
And angry Cupid , scarce believing 
That vision could be so deceiving — 

Thus to mistake his Cyprian dame ! 

It made ev’n Cupid blush with shame. 

“Be not asham’d, my boy,” I cried , 

For I was lingering by his side ; 

“Corinna and thy lovely mother, 

Believe me, are so like each other, 

That clearest eyes are oft betray’d, 

And take thy Venus for the maid." 

Zitto, In hit Cappriciosi Pensieri, has given a translation of this ode 
of Anacreon. 

* Fontenelle has translated this ode, in his dialogue between Ana- 
creon and Aristotle in the shades, where, on weighing the merits of 
both these personages , he bestows the prize of wisdom upon the poet. 
“The German imitators of this ode are, Lessing, in his poem 
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And purchase from the hand of death 
A little span , a moment’s breath, 

How I would lore the precious ore ! 

And every hour should swell my store ; 

That when Death came , with shadowy pinion , 

To waft me to his bleak dominion , 

I might, by bribes, my doom delay, 

And bid him call some distant day. 

But, since, not all earth’s golden store 
Can buy for us one bright hour more , 

Why should we vainly mourn our fate , 

Or sigh at life’s uncertain date ? 

Nor wealth nor grandeur can illume 
The silent midnight of the tomb. 

No — give to others hoarded treasures — 

Mine be the brilliant round of pleasures; 

The goblet rich, the board of friends 
Whose social souls the goblet blends; 

And mine, while yet I ’ve life to live, 

Those joys that love alone can give. 

‘Gestern, Cruder ,’ dtc. ; Gleim, in the ode ‘An den Tod;’ and Schmidt 
in der Poet. Blumenl. , Gottiug. 1783, p. 1.” — Degen . 

That token Death came , with shadowy pinion. 

To waft me to his bleak dominion , <£ c *] The commentators , who 
are so fond of disputing “de lan& caprini,” have been very busy on the 
authority of the phrase iv ’ av &avuv The reading of Iv ’ 

av Oavatoq tntX&ji, which De Mcdenbach proposes in his Amoenitates 
Literariae, was already hinted by Le Fevre, who seldom .suggests any 
thing worth notice. 

The goblet rich , the board of friends , 

Whose social souls the goblet blends ;\ This communion of 

friendship, which sweetened the bowl of Anacreon, has not been for- 
gotten by the author of the following scholiflm , where the blessings of 
life are enumerated with proverbial simplicity. 'Yyiaivuv ptv a qustov 
ttpdqs &vijr<p. Jivxeqov dt, xaXov yvr t v ytvto&cu. Totqttovdf, 
TtlovTuv adoXtot;. Kcu to nraqrov avvfpav pita tojv <ptko)v. 

Of mortal blessings here the first is health , 

And next those charms by which the eye wc move; 

The third is wealth, unwounding guiltless wealth , 

And then, sweet intercourse with those we love! 
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ODE XXXVII.* 

T was night, and many a circling bowl 
Had deeply warm’d my thirsty soul ; 

As lull’d in slumber I was laid , 

Bright visions o’er my fancy play’d. 

With maidens, blooming as the dawn , 

I seem’d to skim the opening lawn ; 

Light, on tiptoe bulb’d in dew, 

* We flew, and sported as we flew! 

Some ruddy striplings , who look’d ou — 

With cheeks , that like the wine-god’s shone , 

Saw me chasing, free and wild, 

These blooming maids , and slyly smil’d ; 

Smil’d indeed with wanton glee , 

Though none could doubt they envied me. 

And still I flew — and now had caught 
The panting nymphs, and fondly thought 
To gather from each rosy lip 
A kiss that Jove himself might sip — 

When sudden all my dream of joys , 

Blushing nymphs and laughing boys , 

* “ Compare with this ode the beautiful poem * der Traum * of Uz.” 
— Degen. 

Le Fevrc, in a note upon this ode, enters into an elaborate and 
learned justification of drunkenness; and this is probably the cause of the 
severe reprehension which he appears to have suffered for his Anacreon. 
“Fuit olim faleor (says he in a note upon Longinus), cum Sapphonem 
amabam. Sed ex quo ilia me perditissima foemina pene miserum per- 
didit cum sceleratissimo suo congerrone, (Anacrcontern dico, si nescis, 
Lector,) noli sperare, die. &c.” He adduces on this ode the authority 
of Plato, who allowed ebriety, at the Dionysian festivals, to men 
arrived at their fortieth year, lie likewise quotes the following line from 
Alexis, which he says no one, who is not totally ignorant of the world, 
can hesitate to confess the truth of: — 

Oud'nq (piXonortjt; tanv av&Qwnoq xaxoq. 

“ No lover of drinking was ever a vicious man.” 

When sudden nil my dream of joys , 

H lushing ny w phi and laughing boys , 

All were gone!] “Nonnus says of Bacchus, almost in the same 
words that Anacreon uses , — 
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All were gone! — “Alas!” I said, 
Sighing for th* illusion lied , 

“Again, sweet sleep, that scene restore, 
Oh ! let me dream it o’ er and o’er ! ” 


ODE XXXVIII.* 

Let us drain the nectar’d bowl , 

Let us raise the song of soul 
To him , the god who loves so well 
The nectar’d bowl , the choral swell ; 

The god who taught the sons of earth 
To thrid the tangled dance of mirth ; 

Him , who was nurs’d with infant Love, 

And cradled in the Paphian grove; 

Him, that the snowy Queen of Charms 
So oft has fondled in her arms. 

Eygofiivo 5 6t 

UaQ&tv ov ovx txi/qfft, xcu y&div uv&i<; lavtur.” 

Waking, he lost the phantom’s charms, 

The nymph had faded from his arms; 

Again to slumber he essay’d, 

Again to clasp the shadowy maid! Lobickfikhhk. 

"Again, tweet tleep, that scene restore. 

Oh I let me dream it o'er and o'er!"] Doctor Johnson, in his 
preface to Shakspeare, animadverting upon the commentators of that 
poet, who pretended , in every little coincidence of thought, to detect 
an imitation of some ancient poet, alludes in the following words to the 
line of Anacreon before us: — “I have been told that when Caliban, 
after a pleasing dream, says, ‘I cried to sleep again,’ the author 
imitates Anacreon, who had, like any other man, the same wish on 
the same occasion.” 

• Compare with this beautiful ode to Bacchus the verses of Hage- 
dorn, lib. v., ‘das Gesellschaftliche;’ and of Burger, p. 51, &c. &c.” 
— Degen. 

Him, that the snowy Queen of Charms, 

So of t hat fondled in her arms.] Robertellus , upon the epithala- 
mium of Catullus, mentions an ingenious derivation of Cytheraea, the 
name of Venus, na^aro xeit&uv rovq (Qonat which seems to hint 
that “Love’s fairy favours are lost, when not concealed.” 
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Ob ’t is from him the transport flows, 

Which sweet intoxication knows; 

With him , the brow forgets its gloom , 

And brilliant graces learn to bloom. 

Behold 1 — my boys a goblet bear. 

Whose sparkling foam lights up the air. 

Where are now the tear, the sigh? 

To the winds they fly , they fly 1 
Grasp the bowl ; in nectar sinking, 

Man of sorrow, drown thy thinking! 

Say, can the tears we lend to thought 
In life’s account avail us aught? 

Can we discern with all our lore. 

The path we 've yet to journey o’er? 

Alas , alas , in ways so dark , 

TT is only wine can strike a spark ! 

Then let me quaff the foamy tide , 

And through the dance meandering glide; 

Alai, alat , in wuyi to dark, 

’T l* only toine can itriii a tparlc ! ] The brevity of life allows ar- 
guments for the voluptuary as well as the moralist. Among many paral- 
lel passages which Longepierre has adduced, I shall content myself with 
this epigram from the Anlhologia. 

Aa voa/itvot, JlQoduti j, 7tv*aao>fit&a, xat xov axqaxov 
'EAxo>/iiv, xvXixai; pti^ovat; aqafitvoi. 

'Paio? 6 /aiqovxotv taxi flioq. lira xa Aoma 
xioAvati) xai to t tXot; &avaxo<;. 

Of which the following is a paraphrase: — 

Let’s fly, my love, from noonday’s beam , 

To plunge us in yon cooling stream; 

Then, hastening to the festal bower, 

We ’ll pass in mirth the evening hour ; 

’T is thus our age of bliss shall fly, 

As sweet, though passing as that sigh , 

Which seems to whisper o’er your lip , 

“Come, while you may, of rapture sip.” 

For age will steal the graceful form, 

Will chill the pulse, while throbbing warm; 

And death — alas I that hearts, which thrill 
Like yours and mine, should e’er be still 1 
Tfiomai Moore. L y 
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Let me imbibe the spicy breath 
Of odours chafd to fragrant death; 

Or from the lips of love inhale 
A more ambrosial, richer gale! 

To hearts that court the phantom Care , 
Let him retire and shroud him there ; 
While we exhaust the nectar’d bowl , 
And swell the choral song of soul 
To him , the god who loves so well 
The nectar’d bowl , the choral swell ! 


ODE XXXIX. 

How I love the festive boy, 

Tripping through the dance of joy! 

How I love the mellow sage, 

Smiling through the veil of age ! 

And whene’er this man of years 
In the dance of joy appears, 

Snows may o’er his head be flung, 

But his heart — his heart is young. 

Snowt may o’er hit head be flung , 

But hie heart — hit heart it young.] Saint Pavin make* the same 
distinction in a sonnet to a young girl. 

Je sais bien que les destinies 
Ont mal compassl nos anndes ; 

Ne rcgardez que mon amour; 

Peut-ltre en serez vous 4mne. 

II est jeune et n’est que du jour, 

Belle Iris, que Je vous ai vu. 

Fair and young thou bloomesl now. 

And I full many a year have told ; 

But read the heart and not the brow, 

Thou shalt not find my love is old. 

■y love ’s a child ; and thou canst say 
How much his little age may be, 

For he was born the very day 

When first I set my eyes on thee ! 
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ODE XL. 

I know that Heaven hath sent me here , 

To run this moral life’s career; 

The scenes which I have journeyed o’er, 

Return no more — alas ! no more ; 

And all the path I ’vc yet to go , 

I neither know nor ask to know. 

Away, then, wizard Care, nor think 
Thy fetters round this soul to link ; 

Never can heart that feels with me 
Descend to be a slave to thee ! 

And oh ! before the vital thrill , 

Which trembles at my heart, is still, 

1 ’ll gather Joy’s luxuriant flowers. 

And gild with bliss my fading hours ; 

Bacchus shall bid my winter bloom , 

And Yenus dance me to the tomb ! 

Never can heart that feels with me 

Descend to be a slave to thee!] Longepierre quotes here an epigram 
from the Antbologia , on account of the similarity of a particular phrase. 
Though by no means anacreontic, it is marked by an interesting sim- 
plicity which has induced me to paraphrase it, and may atone for its 
intrusion. 

Efoti<i xctt av iv/jj fuya yaiqtxt. rov h/itv tlqot. 

Qvdtv tfsoi y' vfuv, jrouCfTf row? fitt' t/*e. 

At length to Fortune, and to you, 

Delusive Hope! a last adieu. 

The charm that once beguil'd is o’er, 

And I have reach’d my destin’d shore. 

. Away, away, your flattering arts 
May now betray some simpler hearts. 

And you will smile at their believing, 

And they shall weep at your deceiving! 

Bacchus shall bid my winter bloom , 

And Venus dance me to the tomb!] The same commentator has 
quoted an epitaph , written upon our poet by Julian, in which he makes 
him promulgate the precepts of good fellowship even from the tomb. 
IloXkax t fuv rod’ atcaot, xcu ex xv/iflov St fiorjffoi, 

1 1 IV IT t, 71QIV TCtUTlJV afl<pifictXl]0&l XOVIV. 

7 * 
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ODE XLI. 

When Spring adorns the dewy scene, 

How sweet to walk the velvet green , 

And hear the west wind’s gentle sighs, 

As o’er the scented mead it Dies 1 
How sweet to mark the pouting vine, 

Ready to burst in tears of wine; 

And with some maid , who breathes but love, 
To walk, at noontide , through the grove, 

Or sit in some cool, green recess — 

Oh , is not this true happiness ? 


ODE XLII.* 

Yes, be the glorious reyel mine. 

Where humour sparkles from the wine. 

Around me , let the youthful choir 
Respond to my enlivening lyre ; 

This lesson oft in life I sung, 

And from my grave I still shall cry, 

“Drink, mortal, drink, while time is young, 

Ere death has made thee cold as I.” 

And with tome maid , who breathei but love , 

To walk, at noontide, through the grove,] Thus Horace: — 

Quid habes illius, iliius 
Quae spirabat amorcs , 

Quae me surpuerat mihi. Lib. iv. Carm. 13. 

And does there then remain but this , , 

And hast thou lost each rosy ray . 

Of her, who breath’d the soul of bliss, 

And stoic me from myself away ? 

* The character of Anacreon is here very strikingly depicted. His 
love of social, harmonized pleasures, is expressed with a warmth, 
amiable and endearing. Among the epigrams imputed to Anacreon is 
the following; it is the only one worth translation, and it breathes the 
same sentiments with this ode: — 
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And while the red cup foams along, 

Mingle in soul as well as song. 

Then, while I sit, with flow’rets crown’d. 

To regulate the goblet’s round , 

Let but the nymph , our banquet’s pride , 

Be seated smiling by my side, 

And earth has not a gift or power 
That I would envy , in that hour. 

Envy ! — oh never let its blight 
Touch the gay hearts met here to-night. 

Far hence be slander’s sidelong wounds , 

Nor harsh dispute, nor discord’s sounds 
Disturb a scene, where all should be 
Attuned to peace and harmony. 

Come , let us hear the harp’s gay no te 
Upon the breeze inspiring Qoat, 

While round us, kindling into love, 

Young maidens through the light dance move. 
Thus blest with mirth , and love, and peace , 
Sure such a life should never cease ! 

Ou iptXoi;, 6? xqrjrijQi naqa nXita oivonoxct^wv , 
JVftxa* xai noXtfiov daxQvoivta Xtya. 

AXX' 6 am; Mova«ov xf, xcu ayXaa d'oiQ Ag>^oSixij( 
£v/*(uoyw , tqax 17? /ivijoxixcu 

When to the lip the brimming cup is prest, 

And hearts are all aQoat upon its stream, 

Then banish from my board th’ unpolish’d guest 

Who makes the feats of war bis barbarous theme. 

But bring the man, who o’er his goblet wreathes 
The Muse’s laurel with the Cyprian flower; 

Oh I give me him, whose soul expansive breathes 
And blends refinement with the social hour. 
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ODE XLIII. 

Whiter our rosy fillets shed 
Freshness o’er each fervid head , 

With many a cup and many a smile 
The festal moments we beguile. 

And while the harp, impassion’d, flings 
Tuneful rapture from its strings, 

Some airy nymph , with graceful bound , 
Keeps measure to the music’s sound ; 
Waving, in her snowy hand , 

The leafy Racchanaliau wand , 

Which , as the tripping wanton flies, 
Trembles all over to her sighs. 

A youth the while , with loosen’d hair, 
Floating on the listless air, 

Sings , to the wild harp’s tender tone , 

A tale of woes, alas, his own; 

And oh, the sadness in his sigh , 

As o’er his lip the accents die ! 


. And while the harp , impattion' d , flings 

Tuneful rupture from it t strings, <£r.] Respecting the barbiton a 
host of authorities may be collected , which, after all , leave us ignorant 
of the nature of the instrument. There is scarcely any point upon which 
we are so totally uninfonned as the music of the ancients. The authors* 
extant upon the subject are, I imagine, little understood; and certainly 
if one of their moods was a progression by quarter-tones, which we are 
told was the nature of the enharmonic scale, simplicity was by no means 
the characteristic of their melody; for this is a nicety of progression, of 
which modern music is not susceptible. 

The invention of the barbiton is, byAthcnaeus, attributed to Ana- 
creon. See his fourth book, where it is called to evqijpa rov Ava~ 
KQfovToq. Neanthes of Cyzicus, as quoted by Gyraldus, asserts the 
same. VideChabot, in Iiorat. on the words u Lesboum barbiton,” in 
the first ode. 

And oh , the sadness in his sigh, 

As o'er his lip the accents die!] Longepierre has quoted here an 
epigram from the Anthologia: — 


* Collected by Meibomius. 
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Never sure on earth has beeD 
Half so bright, so blest a scene. 

It seems as Love himself had come 
To make this spot his chosen home; — 

And Venus, too, with all her wiles, 

Aud Bacchus , shedding rosy smiles , 

All , all are here , to hail with me 
The Genius of Festivity ! 


ODE XJLIV. * 

Buds of roses, virgin flowers , 

Cull’d from Cupid’s balmy bowers, 

In the bowl of Bacchus steep , 

Till with crimson drops they weep. 

Kovqij tic p iqnXrjoi no&ianffja /ttltaiv vyqotq. 

JVrxrap ftjv to quXtjfta. to ya,Q OTopa vi*tc*(jq<; invu. 

Nvv ptd - voj to tpiXtjua, noXvv rov tqtoTct mmoxas. 

Of which the following paraphrase may give some idea: — 

The kiss that she left on my lip, 

Like a dew-drop shall lingering lie; 

'T was nectar she gave me to sip , 

’T was nectar I drank in her sigh. 

From the moment she printed that kiss, 

Nor reason , nor rest has been mine ; 

My whole soul has been drunk with the bliss, 

And feels a delirium divine! 

It teemt at Love himtelf had tome 

To make this spot hit choten home; — ] The introduction of these 
deities to the festival is merely allegorical. Madame Dacier thinks that 
the poet describes a masquerade, where these deities were personated 
by the company in masks. The translation will conform with either idea. 

AU , all are here , to hail u>ith me 

The Geniui of Feitivity !] Kwpot;, the deity or genius of mirth. 
Philos tratus, in the third of his pictures, gives a very lively description 
of this god. 

* Thi * spirited poem is a eulogy on the rose; and again, in the fifty- 
fifth ode, we shall find our author rich in the praises of that flower. In 
• fragment of Sappho , in the romance of Achilles Tatius , to which 
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Twine the rose , the garland twine , 

Every leaf distilling wine; 

Drink and smile , and learn to think 
That we were born to smile and drink. 

Rose , thou art the sweetest flower 
That ever drank the amber shower; 

Rose , thou art the fondest child 
Of dimpled Spring, the wood-nymph wild. 
Even the Gods , who walk the sky , 

Are amorous of thy scented sigh. 

Cupid, too, in Paphian shades, 

His hair with rosy Gllet braids. 

When with the blushing, sister Graces , 

The wanton winding dance he traces. 

Then bring me , showers of roses bring , 
And shed them o’er me while I sing , 

Or while, great Bacchus , round thy shrine , 
Wreathing my brow with rose and vine, 

I lead some bright nymph through the dance, 
Commingling soul with every glance ! 


ODE XLV. 

Within this goblet, rich and deep , 

I cradle all my woes to sleep. 

Why should we breathe the sigh of fear , 

Or pour the unavailing tear? 

Barnes refers us, the rose is fancifully styled “the eye of flowers;” 
and the same poetess, in another fragment, calls the favours of .the 
Muse “ the roses of Pieria.” See the notes on the fifty-fifth ode. 

“ Compare with this ode (says the German annotator) the beautiful 
ode of Ui , ‘ die Hose.’ ” 

When with the blushing, titter Graces , 

The wanton winding dance he traces.] “This sweet idea of Love 
dancing with the Graces , is almost peculiar to Anacreon.” — Degen. 

1 lead tome bright nymph through the dance, <£e.] The epithet 
pa&v*oXnot, which he gives to the nymph, is literally “ full-bosomed." 
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For death will never heed the sigh , 

Nor soften at the tearful eye ; 

And eyes that sparkle, eyes that weep , 

Must all alike be seal’d in sleep. 

Then let us never vainly stray, 

In search of thorns , from pleasure’s way ; 

But wisely quaff the rosy wave, 

Which Bacchus loves, which Bacchus gave ; 

And in the goblet, rich and deep, 

Cradle our crying woes to sleep. 


ODE XL VI.* 

Bkhot.d, the young, the rosy Spring, 

Gives to the breeze her scented wing; 

Then let ui never vainly stray. 

In search of thorns, from pleasure’s way, <£c.] I have thus 
endeavoured to convey the meaning of xi Si xov (hov nXavoi/wti; ac- 
cording to Regnier’s paraphrase of the line: — 

E che val, fuor della strada 
Del piacere alma e gradita , 

Vaneggiare in questa vita '( 

* The fastidious affectation of some commentators has denounced 
this ode as spurious. Degen pronounces the four last lines to be the 
patch-work of some miserable versificator, and Brunck condemns the 
whole ode. It appears to me, on the contrary, to be elegantly graphical; 
full of delicate expressions and luxuriant imagery. The abruptness of 
JSe non; ta^oq tpavivxoq is striking and spirited, and has been imitated 
rather languidly by Horace: — 

Vides ut alia stet nive candidum 
Socrate — 

The imperative tdi is infinitely more impressive; — as in Shakspeare, 
But look, the morn, in russet mantle clad , 

Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern bill. 

There is a simple and poetical description of Spring, In Catullus’s 
beautiful farewell to Bithynia. Carm. 44. 

Barnes conjectures , in his life of our poet, that this ode was written 
after he had returned from Athens, to settle in his paternal seat at Teos; 
where, in a little villa at some distance from the city, commanding a 
view of the Aegean Sea and the islands , he contemplated the beauties of 
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While virgin Graces, warm with May , 

Fling roses o’er her dewy way. 

The murmuring billows of the deep 
Have languish'd into silent sleep ; 

And mark! the flitting sea-birds lave 
Their plumes in the reflecting wave; 

While craues from hoary winter fly 
To flutter in a kinder sky. 

Now the genial star of day 
Dissolves the murky clouds away ; 

And cultur'd field, aud winding stream, 

Are freshly glittering in his beam. 

Now the earth prolific swells 
With leafy buds and flowery bells ; 

Gemming shoots the olive twine , 

Clusters ripe festoon the vine; 

All along the branches creeping , 

Through the velvet foliage peeping , 

Little infant fruits we sec , 

Nursing into luxury. 

nature and enjoyed the felicities of retirement. Vide Barnes, inAnac. 
Vita, $ xxxv. This supposition, however unauthenlicaled, forms a 
pleasing association, which renders the poem more interesting. 

Chevreau says, that Gregory Nazianzenus has paraphrased some- 
where this description of Spring; but I cannot meet with it. See 
Chevreau, Oeuvres Mdldes. 

“Compare with this ode (says Degen) the verses of Hagedorn, book 
fourth, ‘der Friihling,' and book fifth , ‘derMai.’’’ 

While virgin Graces, warm with May , 

Fling rout o’er her dewy way.] DePauw reads, -Xccptra? qoSa 
Bqvovciv, “the roses display their graces.” This is not uningenious : 
but we lose by it the beauty of the personification, to the boldness ot \ 
which Regnier has rather frivolously objected. 

The murmuring hillowt of the deep 

Have languiih'd into silent sleeps #c.] It has been justly remarked, 
that the liquid flow of the line a nakwtxou yak^vr/ is perfectly expres- 
sive of the tranquillity which it describes. 

And cultur’d field, and winding stream, #r.j By /9poro»v rpyci 
“the works of men” (says Baxter), he means cities, temples, and 
towns, which are then illuminated by the beams of the sun. 
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ODE XL VII. 

T is true, my fading years decline, 

Yet can I quaff the brimming wine , 

•• As deep as any stripling fair, 

Whose cheeks the Hush of morning wear; 

And if, amidst Uie wanton crew , 

I ’m call'd to wind the dance's clue, 

Then shall thou see this vigorous haud , 

Not faltering on tiie Bacchant's wand , 

But brandishing a rosy flask , 

The only thyrsus e’er I ’ll ask ! 

Let those, who pant for Glory’s charms , 

Embrace her in the field of arras ; 

While my inglorious , placid soul 
Breathes not a wish beyond this bowl. 

Then fill it high, my ruddy slave. 

And bathe me in its brimming wave. 

For though my fhding years decay. 

Though manhood’s prime hath pass’d away 
Like old Silenus , sire divine , 

With blushes borrow’d from my wine , 

I ’ll wanton ’mid the dancing train, 

And live my follies o’er again ! 

Out brandhhing a roty flutlc , <$c.] Aaxoq was a kind of leathern 
vessel for wine, very much in use, as should seein by the proverb 
aaxo ? xcu &vXaxnq, which was applied to those who were intemperate 
in eating and drinking. This proverb is mentioned in some verses quoted 

by Atbenaeus, from the Uesione of Alexis. 

» 

The only thynui e'er J 'll atk!] Phornutus assigns as a reason for 
the consecration of the thyrsus to Bacchus, that inebriety olten renders 
the support of a stick very necessary. 
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ODE XL VIII. 

When my thirsty soul I steep , 

Every sorrow 's lull’d to sleep. 

Talk of mouarchs! I am then 
Richest, happiest, first of men; 

Careless o’er my cup I sing , 

Fancy makes me more than king ; 

Gives me wealthy Croesus' store, 

Can I , can I wish for more ? 

On my velvet couch reclining. 

Ivy leaves my brow entwining , 

While my soul expands with glee , 

What are kings and crowns to me? 

If before my feet they lay , 

I would spurn them all away! 

Arm ye, arm ye, men of might, 

Hasten to the sanguine fight ; 

But let me, my budding vine! 

Spill no other blood than thine. 

Yonder brimming goblet see , 

That alone shall vanquish me — 

Who think it better, wiser far 
To fall in banquet than in war. 

toy leaves my brow entwining, <$■(-.] “The ivy was consecrated to 
Bacchus (says Montfaucon), because he formerly lay hid under that 
tree, or, as others will have it, because its leaves resemble those of the 
vine.” Other reasons for its consecration, and the use of it in garlands 
at banquets, may be found in Longepierre, Barnes, die. &c. 

Arm ye, arm ye, men of might. 

Hasten to the sanguine fight ;] I have adopted the interpretation 
of Regnier and others : — 

Altri segua Marte fero; 

Che sol Bacco 6 ’1 mio conforlo. 
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ODE XLIX.* 

When Bacchus , Jove’s immortal boy , 
The rosy harbinger of joy, 

Who , with the suushine of the bowl , 
Thaws the winter of our soul — 

When to my inmost core he glides, 

And bathes it with his ruby tides, 

A flow of joy, a lively heat. 

Fires my brain , and wings my feet , 
Calling up round me visions known 
To lovers of the bowl alone. 

Sing, sing of love, let music’s sound 
In melting cadence float around , 

While , my young Venus , thou and I 
Responsive to its murmurs sigh. 

Then , waking from our blissful trance , 
Again we ’ll sport, again we ’ll dance. 


* This, the preceding ode, and a few more of the same character, 
are merely chansons 4 boire; — the effusions probably of the moment of 
conviviality, and afterwards sung, we may imagine, with rapture 
throughout Greece. But tbat interesting association, by which they 
always recalled the convivial emotions that produced them, can now be 
little felt even by the most enthusiastic reader; and much less by a 
phlegmatic grammarian, who sees nothing in them but dialects and 
particles. 

Who, with the tunthine of the bowl, 

Thawi the winter of our tool — 4c.] Avaioq is the title which he 
gives to Bacchus in the original. It is a curious circumstance, that 
Plutarch mistook the name of Levi among the Jews for Ann (one of the 
bacchanal cries), and accordingly supposed tbat they worshipped 
Bacchus. 
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ODE L.* 

When wine I quaff, before my eyes 
Dreams of poetic glory rise ; 

And freshen’d by the goblet’s dews, 

My soul invokes the heavenly Muse. 

When wine I drink, all sorrow ’s o’er ; 

I think of doubts and fears no more ; 

But scatter to the railing wind 
Each gloomy phantom of the mind. 

When I drink wine, th’ ethereal boy, 

Bacchus himself, partakes my joy ; 

And while we dance through vernal bowers, 

Whose ev'ry breath comes fresh from flowers , 

• Faber thinks this Ode spurious; but, I believe, he is singular in 
bis opinion. It has all the spirit of our author. Like the wreath which 
he presented in the dream , u it smells of Anacreon.” 

The form of the original is remarkable. It is a kind of song of seven 
quatrain stanzas, each beginning with the line 
'Or tyio Ttuo rov otvov. 

The first stanza alone is incomplete, consisting but of three lines. 

“Compare with this poem (says Degen) the verses of Hagedorn, 
lib. v., ‘der Wein,’ where that divine poet has wantoned in the praises 
of wine.” 

When mine J quaff, before my eyet 

Dreamt of poetic glory rite t ] “ Anacreon is not the only one (says 
Longepierre) whom wine has inspired with poetry. We find an epigram 
in the first book of the Anthologia , which begins thus: — 

Oivoq rot x&Quvrt ptyaq ntXn Innoq a otStp , 

'YSotQ St nivtov, xaXov ov rtxoit; tnoq. 

If with water you fill up your glasses , 

You ’ll never write any thing wise; 

For wine ’s the true horse of Parnassus , 

Which carries a bard to the skies 1 

And while we dance through vernal bowert, <£c.] If some of the 
translators had observed Doctor Trapp’s caution, with regard to 
n oXvav&tatv n' tv avQcu c, “ Cave ne coelum intelligas ,” they would 
not have spoiled the simplicity of Anacreon’s fancy, by such extravagant 
conceptions as the following : — 
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Id vine he makes my senses swim , 

TUI the gale breathes of nought but him ! 

Again I drink , — and , lo , there seems 
A calmer light to fill my dreams ; 

The lately ruffled wreath I spread 
With steadier hand around ray head; 

Then take the lyre , and sing “ how blest 
The life of him who lives at rest I ” 

But then comes witching wine again , 

With glorious woman in its train ; 

And, while rich perfumes round me rise , 

That seem the breath of woman’s sighs, 

Bright shapes , of every hue and form , 

Upon my kindling fancy swarm , 

TiU the whole world of beauty seems 
To crowd into my dazzled dreams ! 

When thus I drink , my heart refines , 

And rises as the cup declines ; 

Rises in the genial Qow, 

That none but social spirits know, 

When , with young revellers , round the bowl , 

The old themselves grow young in soul 1 

Quand je bois , mon oeil s’imagine 
Quo , dans un tourbillon plein de parfums divers , 

Bacchus m’ importe dans les airs, 

Rempli de sa liqueur divine. 

Or this: - 

Indi mi mena 
Menlre lieto ebro , deliro, 

Baccho in giro 

Per la vaga aura serena. 

When , with young reveller $ , round the bowl. 

The old themteloee grow young in eoulf] Subjoined lo Gail’s edition 
of Anacreon , we find some curious letters upon the &ta<rot of the an- 
cients, which appeared in the French Journals. At the opening of the 
Oddon in Paris, the managers of that spectacle requested Professor Gail 
to give them some uncommon name for their flies. He suggested tho 
word u Thiase,” which was adopted; but the literati of Paris questioned 
the propriety of the term , and addressed their criticisms to Gail through 
the medium of the public prints. 
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Oh, when I drink, true joy is mine, 
There ’s bliss in every drop of wine. 
All other blessings I have known , 

I scarcely dar’d to call my owu ; 

But this the Fates can ne’er destroy , 
Till death o’ershadows all my joy. 


ODE LL* 

Fly not thus my brow of snow, 

Lovely wanton ! fly not so. 

Though the wane of age is mine , 

Though youth’s brilliant flush be thine, 

Still I 'm doom’d to sigh for thee , 

Blest, if thou couldst sigh for me ! 

See, in yonder flowery braid , 

Cull’d for thee, my blushing maid, 

* Alberti bas Imitated this ode; and Capilupus, in the following 
epigram, has given a version of it: — 

Cur, Lalage, mea vita, meos contemnis amoresf 
Cur fugis c nostro pulchra puella sinu? 

Ne fugias, sint sparsa licet mea lempora canls, 

Inquc luo roseus fulgeal ore color 
Aspice ul intextas deceanl quoque flore corollas 
„ Candida purpureis lilia inista rosis. 

Oh! why repel my soul’s impassion’d vow, 

And fly, beloved maid, these longing arms? 

Is it , that wintry lime has strew’d my brow. 

While thine are all the summer's roseate charms ? 

See the rich garland cull’d in vernal weather, 

Where the young rosebud with the lily glows; 

So, in Love’s wreath we both may twine together, 

And I the lily be, and thou the rose. 

See, in yonder flowery braid, 

Cull'd for thee, my blushing maid!] “In the same manner that 
Anacreon pleads for the whiteness of his locks , from the beauty of the 
colour in garlands, a shepherd, in Theocritus, endeavours to recom- 
mend his black hair: — 
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How the rose , of orient glow , 
Mingles with the lily’s snow; 

Mark, how sweet their tints agree , 
Just, my girl, like thee and me ! 


ODE L1I.* 

Away , away , ye men of rules , 

What have I to do with schools? 

They ’d make me learn , they ’d make me think , 
But would they make me love and drink? 

Teach me this, and let me swim 
My soul upon the goblet's brim ; 

Teach me this , and let me twine 
Some fond , responsive heart to mine , 

For, age begins to blanch my brow, 

I ’ye time for nought but pleasure now. 


Kcu to tov (ii X av r<m> xcu a yqama vamv&oq, 

AXX' tfmaq tv rot? ottq> avotq ta nqona Xtyovtcu." 

Longepierre, Barnes, <$c. 

* “This is doubtless the work of a more modern poet than Anacreon ; 
for at the period when he lived rhetoricians were not known.” — Degen. 

Though this ode is found in the Vatican manuscript, I am much in- 
clined to agree in this argument against its authenticity ; for though the 
dawnings of the art of rhetoric might already have appeared, the first 
who gave it any celebrity was Coras of Syracuse, and he flourished in 
the century after Anacreon. 

Our poet anticipated the ideas of Epicurus, in his aversion to the 
labours of learning, as well as his devotion to voluptuousness. Ilaoav 
7 TctidHav (ictxaqioi (ftvytxt, said the philosopher of the garden in a 
letter to Pythocles. 

Teach me this , and let me twine 

Some fond, responsive heart to mtVie.] By yqvarjq udipqoSitrjq 
here, 1 understand some beautiful girl, in the same manner that 
*dvcuoq is often used for wine.^ “Golden” is frequently an epithet of 
beauty. Thus in Virgil, “ Venus aurea; ” and in Propertius, “Cynthia 
aurea." Tibullus, however, calls an old woman “golden.” 

The translation d’Aulori Anonimi, as usual, wantons on this pas- 
sage of Anacreon: 

Thomas Moore. I. 8 
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Fly , and cool my goblet’s glow 
At yonder fountain’s gelid flow ; 

1 ’ll quaff, my boy, and calmly sink 
This soul to slumber as I drink. 

Soon, too soon, my jocund slave, 

You ’ll deck your master’s grassy grave ; 
And there ’s an end — for ah , you know 
They drink but little wine below ! 


ODE LIII. 

When I behold the festive train 
Of dancing youth , I ’m young again ! 

Memory wakes her magic trance , 

And wings me lightly through the dance. 

Come , Cybeba , smiling maid ! 

Cull the flower and twine the braid ; 

Bid the blush of summer’s rose 
Burn upon my forehead’s snows; 

E m’insegni con piu rare 
Forme accorte d’involare 
Ad amabilo beltade 
11 bel cinto d' onestade. , 

And there ’« an end — for ah , you know 

They drink but little wine below.'] Thus Mainard : — 

La Mort nous guette ; et quand ses lois 
Nous ont enfermtSs une fois 
Au sein d’une fosse profonde, 

Adieu boos vins et bon repas; 

Ma science ne trouve pas 
Des cabarets en i’autre monde. 

From Mainard, Gombauld, and De Cailly, old French poets, some 
of the best epigrams of the English language have been borrowed. 

Bid the bluth of tummer’t rote 

Burn upon my forehead 1 » snowt; SfC. ] Licetus, in his Hierogly- 
phica , quoting two of our poet’s odes , where he calls to his attendants 
for garlands , remarks , “ Constat igilur floreas coronas poetis et potan- 
tibus in symposio convenire, non autem sapientibus et philosophiara 
affectantibus.” — “ It appears that wreaths of flowers were adapted for 
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And let me, while the wild and young 
Trip the mazy dance along, 

Fling my heap of years away, 

And be as wild, as young, as they. 
Hither haste, some cordial soul ! 

Help to my lips the brimming bowl ; 
And you shall see this hoary sage 
Forget at once his locks and age. 

He still can chant the festive hymn , 
He still can kiss the goblet’s brim ; 

As deeply quaff, as largely fill , 

And play the fool right nobly still. 


ODE LIV.* 

Methinks , the pictur’d bull we see 
Is amorous Jove — it must be he ! 

poets and revellers at banquets, but by no means became those who had 
pretensions to wisdom and philosophy.” On this principle, in his l52d 
chapter, be discovers a refinement in Virgil, describing the garland of 
the poet Silenus, as fallen off; which distinguishes, he thinks, the 
divine intoxication of Silenus from that of common drunkards , who 
always wear their crowns while they drink. Such is the “ labor ineplia- 
rum ” of commentators ! 

He ttill can kite the goblet's brim; <$e.] Wine is prescribed by 
Galen, as an excellent medicine for old men ; “Quod frigidos et hum o- 
ribus expletos calefaciat, &c. but Nature was Anacreon’s physician. 

There is a proverb in Eriphus, as quoted by Athenaeus, which 
says, “ that wiue makes an old man dance , whether he will or not.” 
yfoyoq tax' cty/coos, ov xaxax,* f/wv, 

Oivov Xtyovoi xov<; ytqovta^, a> naxiq, 

IIu&hv xoqmv ov &tXov rag. 

“This ode is written upon a picture which represented the rape of 
Europa.” — Madame Dacier. 

It may probably have been a description of one of those coins, which 
the Sidonians struck off in honour of Europa, representing a woman 
carried across the sea by a bull. Thus Natalis Comes, lib. viii. cap. 23. 
“ Sidonii numismata cum foemin& tauri dorso insidente ac mare trans- 
fretanle cuderunt in ejus honorem.” In the little treatise upon the god- 

8 * ' 
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How fondly blest he seems to bear 
That fairest of Phoenician fair! 

How proud he breasts the foamy tide , 
And spurns the billowy surge aside! 
Could any beast of vulgar vein , 
Undaunted thus defy the main? 

No': he descends from climes above , 
He looks the God , he breathes of Jove ! 


ODE LY.* 

While we invoke the wreathed spring, 

Resplendent rose ! to thee we ’ll sing; 

dess of Syria , attributed very falsely to Lucian , there is mention of this 
coin, and of a temple dedicated by the Sidonians to Astartd, whom some, ■> 
it appears , confounded with Europa. 

The poet Moschus has left a very beautiful idyl on the story of 
Europa. ' 

No fie descends from, climei above , 

lie foots the God, he breathes of Jove f] Thus Moschus: — 

&iov xcu TQfipi d'ffiat; * x«t yivtro ravqo ?. 

The God forgot himself, bis heaven, for love, 

And a bull’s form belied th’ almighty Jove. 

• This ode is a brilliant panegyric on the rose. “All antiquity (says 
Barnes) has produced nothing more beautiful.” 

From the idea of peculiar excellence, which the ancients attached to 
this flower, arose a pretty proverbial expression, used by Aristophanes, 
according to Suidas, (loda pC aqyjy.ciq, “You have spoken roses,” a 
phrase somewhat similar to tho “dire des fleureltes” of the French. In 
the same idea of excellence originated, I doubt not, a very curious 
application of the word faodov, for which the inquisitive reader may 
consult Gaulminus upon the epithalamium of our poet, where it is intro- 
duced in the romance of Theodorus. Murclus, in one of his elegies, 
calls his mistress his rose : — 

Jam te igitur rursus leneo, formosula, jam te 

(Quid trepidas '<) teneo ; jam , rosa , te teneo. Eleg. & 

Now I again may clasp thee, dearest, 

What is there now, on earth, thou fearest? 
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Resplendent rose , the flower of flowers , 

Whose breath perfumes tb' Olympian bowers ; 

- Whose virgin blush , of chasten’d dye , 

Enchants so much our mortal eye. 

When pleasure’s spring-tide season glows , 

The Graces love to wreathe the rose; 

And Venus , in its fresh-blown leaves, 

An emblem of herself perceives. 

Oft hath the poet’s magic tongue 
The rose's fair luxuriance sung ; 

t 

Again these longing arms infold thee. 

Again, my rose, again I hold thee. 

This, like most of the terms of endearment in the modern Latin 
poets, is taken from Plautus; they were vulgar and colloquial in his 
time, but are among the elegancies of the modern Latinists. 

Passeratius alludes to the ode before us, in the beginning of his 
poem on the Rose: — 

Carmine digna rosa est; vellem caneretur ut illam 
Teius argutA cecinit tesludine vates. 

Retplenaent rote! to thee toe 'll sings] I have passed over the lino 
aw excuqti ctvlits ptXnrjv, which is corrupt in this original reading, 
and has been very little improved by the annotators. I should suppose it 
to be an interpolation, if it were not for a line which occurs afterwards: 
q>i qt d'rj qivaiv Xeywpiv. 

And Venus , in its fresh-blown leaves, #e.] Belleau, in a note upon 
an old French poet, quoting the original here atpqodiauov x’a&vqpa, 
translates it, “comme les ddlices et mignardises de Venus.” 

Oft has the poet’s magic tongue 

The rose’s fair luxuriance sung-, <fc.] The following is a fragment 
of the Lesbian poetess. It is cited in the romance of Achilles Tatius. 
who appears to have resolved the numbers into prose. Es xoiq av&taiv 
ri&fXtv 6 Ztvt ; tm&tivcu (ictaiXt a, to qodov av xotv av&toiv tpaas- 
ytjq fart xoa/ioq, yvxviv ayXaiapa, o<p&aX/ioq av&totv, Xn- 
pwoq tqv&rjfia, xctXXoq aaxqanxov. Eqaixoq nvn, Aq>qa5t,XT}T 
jtqo$tvu, tvudtos <pvXXoiq xopa, tvxtvijxoiq mxaXoiq xqvipa. xo 
ntxaXov xo> Ztipvqw ytXa. 

If Jove would give the leafy bowers 
A queen for all their world of flowers , 

The rose would be the choice of Jove, 

And blush , the queen of every grove. 
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And long the Muses, heavenly maids, 

Have rear’d it in their tuneful shades. 

When , at the early glance of morn , 

It sleeps upon the glittering thorn , 

’T is sweet to dare the tangled fence , 

To cull the timid flowret thence , 

And wipe with tender band away 
The tear that on its blushes lay ! 

’T is sweet to hold the infant stems , 

Yet dropping with Aurora’s gems, 

And fresh inhale the spicy sighs 
That from the weeping buds arise.. 

When revel reigns, when mirth is high, 

And Bacchus beams in every eye, 

Our rosy fillets scent exhale , 

And Gil with balm the fainting gale. 

There ’s nought in nature bright or gay. 

Where roses do not shed their ray. 

When morning paints the orient skies , 

Her Gngers burn with roseate dyes ; 

Young nymphs betray the rose’s hue, 

O’er whitest arms it kindles through. 

Sweetest child of weeping morning, 

Gem , the vest of earth adorning, « 

Eye of gardens , light of lawns , 

Nursling of soft summer dawns ; 

Love’s own earliest sigh it breathes, 

Beauty’s brow with lustre wreathes, 

And, to young Zephyr’s warm caresses, 

Spreads abroad its verdant tresses , 

Till, blushing with the wanton’s play, 

Its cheek wears ev’n a richer ray! 

When morning paints the orient ikies , 

Her fingers burn with roseate dyes ; <£e.] In the original here, he 
enumerates the many epithets of beauty, borrowed from roses, which 
were used by the poets, naqa uov aoqxov. We see that poets were 
dignified in Greece with the title of sages: even the careless Anacreon, 
who lived but for love and voluptuousness, was called by Plato the wise 
Anacreon — “fuit haec sapientia quondam.” 
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In Cytherea’s form it glows, 

And mingles with the living snows. 

The rose distils a healing balm , 
The beating pulse of pain to calm ; 
Preserves the cold inurned clay, 

And mocks the vestige of decay: 

And when at length, in pale decline, 
Its florid beauties fade and pine, 
Sweet as in youth , its balmy breath 
Diffuses odour even in death ! 


Preserves the cold inurned clay , <£r.] He here alludes to the use of 
the rose in embalming; and, perhaps (as Barnes thinks), to the rosy 
unguent with which Venus anointed the corpse of Hector. — Homer’s 
Iliad y. It may likewise regard the ancient practice of putting garlands 
of roses on the dead, as in Statius, Theb. lib. x. 182. 

hi sertis, hi veris honore soluto 

Accumulant artus , patrifkque in sede reponunl 
Corpus odoratum. 

Where “veris honor," though it mean every kind of flowers , may seem 
more particularly to refer to the rose, which our poet in another ode 
calls eago; fitXr//ia. We read, in the Hieroglyphics of Picrius, lib. lv. 
that some of the ancients used to order in their wills, that roses should 
be annually scattered on their tombs, and Picrius has adduced some 
sepulchral inscriptions to this purpose. 

And mocks the vestige of decay:] When he says that this flower 
prevails over time itself, he still alludes to its efficacy in embalment 
(tenerA ponerct ossa rosft. Propert. lib. i. eleg. 17.), or perhaps to the 
subsequent idea of its fragrance surviving its beauty; for he can scarcely 
mean to praise for duration the “nimium breves flores” of the rose. 
Philostratus compares this flower with love, and says,, that (hey both 
defy the influence of time; %(>ovov St outs Eqoi;, out t £oc)a otdtv. 
Unfortunately tho similitude lies not in their duration, but their 
transience. 

Sweet as in youth , its balmy breath 

Diffuses odour even in death!] Thus Caspar Barlaeus , in his Ritus 
Nuptiarum : 

Ambrosium late rosa tunc quoque spargit odorem, 

Cum Quit, aut multo languida sole jacet. 

Nor then the rose its odour loses , 

When all its flushing beauties die; 

Nor less ambrosial balm diffuses, 

When wither’d by the solar eye 
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Oh ! whence conld such a plant have sprung? 
Listen, — for thus the tale is sung. 

When , humid , from the silvery stream , 
Effusing beauty’s warmest beam , 

Venus appear’d, in flushing hues, 

Mellow’d by ocean’s briny dews ; 

When , in the starry courts above , 

The pregnant brain of mighty Jove 
Disclos’d the nymph of azure glauce , 

The nymph who shakes the martial lance ; — 
Then, then, in strange eventful hour , 

The earth produc’d an infant flower, 

Which sprung, in blushing glories drest , 
And wanton’d o’er its parent breast. 

The gods beheld this brilliant birth , 

And hail’d the Rose , the boon of earth ! 

With nectar drops, arubytide, 

The sweetly orient buds they dyed , 

And bade them bloom , the flowers divioe 
Of him who gave the glorious vine ; 


With nectar drops, a ruby tide , 

The sweetly orient buds they dyed, <£<•.] The author of the “ Per- 
vigilium Veneris” (a poem attributed to Catullus, the style of which 
appears to me to have all the laboured luxuriance of a much later period) 
ascribes the tincture of the rose to the blood from the wound of Adonis — 

rosae 

Fusae aprino de cruore — 

according to the emendation of Lipsius. In the following epigram this 
hue is differently accounted for: — 

111a quidem studiosa suum defendere Adonim, 

Gradivus slricto quern petit ense ferox, 

Affixit Juris vestigia caeca rosetis , 

Albaque divino picta cruore rosa est. 

While the enamour’d queen of joy 
Flies to protect her lovely boy, 

On whom the jealous war-god rushes; 

She treads upon a thorned rose , 

And while the wound with crimson Dows, 

The snowy fiowrel feels her blood , and blushes I 
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And bade them on the spangled thorn 
Expand their bosoms to the morn. 


ODE LVI.* 

He , who instructs the youthful crew 
To bathe them in the brimmer’s dew, 

And taste, uncloy’d by rich excesses. 

All the bliss that wine possesses; 

He, who inspires the youth to bound 
Elastic through the dance’s round, — 

Bacchus, the god again is here, 

And leads along the blushing year ; 

The blushing year with vintage teems , 

Ready to shed those cordial streams , 

Which , sparkling in the cup of mirth, 

Illuminate the sons of earth ! 

Then , when the ripe and vermil wine , — 

Blest infant of the pregnant vine , 

Which now in mellow clusters swells , — 

Oh! when it bursts its roseate cells, 

* “Compare with this elegant ode the verses of Uz, lib. i. ‘die 
Weinlese.’ ” — Degen. 

This appears to he one of the hymns which were sung at the anni- 
versary festival of the vintage; one of the (mlrjvioi v/ivot, as our poet - 
himself terms them in the fifty-ninth ode. We cannot help feeling a sort 
of reverence for these classic relics of the religion of antiquity. Horace 
may he supposed to have written the nineteenth ode of his second book, 
and the twenty-fifth of the third, for some bacchanalian celebration of 
this kind. 

ty hich , sparkling in the cup of mirth , 

^Illuminate the sons of earth!] In the original tcotov aorovov r.o- 
futwv. Madame Dacier thinks that the poet here had the nepenthe of 
Homer in his mind. Odyssey, lib. iv. This nepenthd was a something 
of exquisite charm , infused by Helen into the wine of her guests , which 
had the power of dispelling every anxiety. A French writer, Dc Mer6, 
conjectures that this spell, which made the bowl so beguiling, was the 
charm of Helen's conversation. SeeBayle, art. Hel6ne. 
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Brightly the joyous stream shall flow , 

To balsam every mortal woe ! 

None shall be then cast down or weak , 
For health and joy shall light each cheek ; 
No heart will then desponding sigh , 

For wine shall bid despondence fly. 

Thus — till another autumn’s glow 
Shall bid another vintage flow. 


ODE LVII. * 

Whose was the artist hand, that spread 
Upon this disk the ocean’s bed? 

And , in a flight of fancy , high 
As aught on earthly wing can fly, 

Depicted thus, in semblance warm , 

The Queen of Love’s voluptuous form 
Floating along the silv’ry sea 
In beauty’s naked majesty ! 

Oh ! he hath given th’ enamour’d sight 
A witching banquet of delight, 

* This ode is a very animated description of a picture of Venus on a 
discus , which represented the goddess in her first emergence from the 
waves. About two centuries after our poet wrote, the pencil of the artist 
Apelles embellished this subject, in his famous painting of the Venus 
Anadyomcnd, the model of which, as Pliny informs us, was the 
beautiful Campaspe, given to him by Alexander; though, according to 
Natalis Comes , lib. vii. cap. 16. , it was Phryne who sat to Apelles for 
the face and breast of this Venus. 

There are a few blemishes in the reading of the ode before us, which 
have influenced Faber, Heyne, Brunck, &c. to denounce the whole 
poem as spurious. But, “non ego paucis ofTendar maculis." 1 think 
it is quite beautiful enough to be authentic. 

Whott teas the artist hand that spread 

Upon this disk the ocean's bedl ] The abruptness of a(xx rig xo- 
Qtvoi novxov, is finely expressive of sudden admiration, and is one of 
those beauties, which we cannot but admire in their source, though, 
by frequent imitation, they are now become familiar and unimpressive. 
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Where, gleaming through the waters clear, 
Glimpses of undreamt charms appear, 

And all that mystery loves to screen , 

Fancy, like Faith, adores uuseen. 

Light as a leaf, that on the breeze 
Of summer skims the glassy seas , 

She floats along the ocean’s breast, 

Which undulates in sleepy rest; 

While stealing on , she gently pillows 
Her bosom on the heaving billows. 

Her bosom , like the dew-wash’d rose , 

Her neck , like April’s sparkling snows, 
Illume the liquid path she traces , 

And burn within the stream’s embraces. 
Thus on she moves , in languid pride , 
Encircled by the azure tide , 

As some fair lily o’er a bed 
Of violets bends its graceful head. 

Beneath their queen’s inspiring glance , . 
The dolphins o’er the green sea dance , 


And all that mystery loves to screen , 

Fancy, like Faith, adores unseen , <£c.] The picture here has all 
the delicate character of the semi-reducta Venus, and affords a happy 
specimen of what the poetry of passion ought to be — glowing but 
through a veil, and stealing upon the heart from concealment. Few of 
the ancients have attained this modesty of description, which, like the 
golden cloud that hung over Jupiter and Juno, is impervious to every 
beam but that of fancy. 

Her bosom, like the dew -wash'd rose, <£r.] “'PoStotv (says an 
anonymous annotator) is a whimsical epithet for the bosom.” Neither 
Catullus nor Gray have been of his opinion. The former has the ex- 
pression , 

En hie in roseis latet papillis. 

And the latter, 

Lol where the rosy-bosom’d hours, &c. 

Croltus, a modern Latinist, might indeed be censured for loo vague 
a use of the epithet “ rosy,” when he applies it to the eyes: — “e roseis 
oculis.” 
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Bearing in triumph youDg Desire , 

And infant Love with smiles of fire ! 

While, glittering through the silver waves, 
The tenants of the briny caves 
Around the pomp their gambols play , 

And gleam along the watery way. 


ODE lthi.* 

When Gold , as fleet as zephyr’s pinion , 

Escapes like any faithless minion , 

And flies me (as he flies me ever) , 

Do I pursue him? never, never! 

young Detire, $c.] In the original 'Ificyoi;, who was the 

same deity with Jocus among the Romans. Aurelius Augurellus has a 
poem beginning — 

Invitat olim Bacchus ad coenam suos 
Comon, Jocum, Cupidinem. 

Which Parnell has closely imitated : — 

Gay Bacchus , liking Estcourl’s wine , 

A noble meal bespoke us ; 

And for the guests that were to dine , 

Brought Comus, Love, and Jocus, &c. 

* I have followed Barnes's arrangement of this ode, vfflfEh, though 
deviating somewhat from the Vatican MS. , appears to me the more na- 
tural order. 

When Gold, at fleet at tephyr’t pinion, 

Etcapet like any faithleti minion, <fc.] In the original ’0 Sqant- 
Tt}S b xqvoos. There is a kind of pun in these words, as Madame Da- 
cier has already remarked ; forChrysos, which signifies gold, was also 
a frequent name for a slave. In one of Lucian's dialogues, there is, I 
think, a similar play upon the word, where the followers of Chrysippus 
are called golden fishes. The puns of the ancients are, in general, even 
more vapid than our own; some of the best are those recorded of 
Diogenes. 

And fliet me (as he fliet me ever), <£c.] An S', an fit tpfvytt. 
This grace of iteration has already been taken notice of. Though 
sometimes merely a playful beauty, it is peculiarly expressive of im- 
passioned sentiment, and we may easily believe that it was one of the 
many sources of that energetic sensibility which breathed through the 
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No, let the false deserter go , 

For who would court his direst foe? 

But, when I feel my lighten’d mind 
No more by grovelling gold confin’d , 

Then loose I all such clinging cares , 

And cast them to the vagrant airs. 

Then feel I, too, the Muse’s spell, 

And wake to life the dulcet shell , 

Which, rous’d once more , to beauty sings, 

While love dissolves along the strings ! 

But, scarcely has my heart been taught 
How little Gold deserves a thought, 

When , lo ! the slave returns once more , 

And with him wafts delicious store 
Of racy wine , whose genial art 
In slumber seals the anxious heart. 

Again he tries my soul to sever 
From love and song , perhaps for ever ! 

Away, deceiver! why pursuing 
Ceaseless thus my heart’s undoing? 

Sweet is the song of amorous fire , 

Sweet the sighs that thrill the lyre ; 

Oh ! sweeter far than all the gold 
Thy wings can waft, thy mines can hold. 

Well do I know thy arts , thy wiles — 

They wither’d Love’s young wreathed smiles ; 

And o’er bis lyre such darkness shed, 

I thought its soul of song was fled ! 

style of Sappho. See Gyrald. Vet. Poet. Dial. 9. It will not be said that 
this is a mechanical ornament by any one who can feel its charm in those 
lines of Catullus, where he complains of the infidelity of his mistress, 
Lesbia: — 

Coeli, Lesbia nostra , Lesbia ilia, 

Ilia Lesbia, quam Catullus unam, 

Plus quam se atque suos amavit omnes, 

Nunc, &c. 9 

Si sic omnia dixissetl — but the rest does not bear citation. 
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They dash’d the wine-cup , that , by him , 
Was filled with kisses to the brim. 

Go — fly to haunts of sordid men , 

But come not near the bard again. 

Thy glitter in the Mnse’s shade, 

Scares from her bower the tuneful maid ; 
And not for worlds would I forego 
That moment of poetic glow , 

When my full soul , in Fancy’s stream , 
Pours o’er the lyre its swelling theme. 
Away, away! to worldlings hence , 

Who feel not this diviner sense ; 

Give gold to those who love that pest , — 
But leave the poet poor and blest. 


ODE LIX.* 

Ripen'd by the solar beam , 
Now the ruddy clusters teem , 
In osier baskets borne along 
By all the festal vintage throng 


They dath'd the taine-cup , that , by him , 

Wat filled with kittet to the brim.] Original: — 
fpdijficvroyv Se **( ivwv, 

IIo&wv xvntXXct xi Qvijq. 

Horace has “Desiderlque temperare poculum,” not figuratively, 
however, like Anacreon, but importing the love-philtres of the witches. 
By “ cups of kisses ” our poet may allude to a favourite gallantry among 
the ancients, of drinking when the Ups of their mistresses had touched 
the brim: — 

“Or leave a kiss within the cup, 

And I ’ll not ask for wine.” 

As in Ben Jonson’s translation from Philostratiis ; and Lucian has a 
conceit upon the same idea, “'Iva xou 7twi]$ a/*a xcu ydijs,’ “that 
you may at once both drink and kiss.” 

* The title EniXrivioq which Barnes has given to this ode, is 

by no means appropriate. We have already had one of those hymns 
(ode 56.) , but this is a description of the vintage; and the title «? oivov, 
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Of rosy youths and virgins fair, 

Ripe as the melting fruits they bear. 

Now , now they press the pregnant grapes, 

And now the captive stream escapes, 

In fervid tide of riectar gushing. 

And for its bondage proudly blushing ! 

While, round the vat's impurpled brim , 

The choral song, the vintage hymn 
Of rosy youths and virgins fair, 

Steals on the charm’d and echoing air. 

Mark, how they drink, with all their eyes. 

The orient tide that sparkling flies , 

The infant Bacchus , born in mirth , 

While Love stands by , to hail the birth. 

When he, whose verging years decline 
As deep into the vale as mine , 

When he inhales the vintage-cup , 

His feet, new-wing'd, from earth spring up, 

And as he dances, the fresh air 
Plays whispering through his silvery hair. 

Meanwhile young groups whom love invites , 

To joys ey’n rivalling wine’s delights, 

Seek , arm in arm, the shadowy grove , 

And there , in words and looks of love , 

Such as fond lovers look and say , 

Pass the sweet moonlight hours away.* 

which it bears in the Vatican MS. , is more correct than any that have 
Iteen suggested. 

Degen, in the true spirit of literary scepticism , doubts that this ode 
is genuine, without assigning any reason for such a suspicion; — “non 
amo te, Sabidi, nec possum dicere quare.” But this is far from satis- 
factory criticism. 

* Those well acquainted with the original need hardly be reminded 
that, in these few concluding verses, I have thought right to give only 
the general meaning of my author, leaving the details untouched. 
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ODE LX.* 

Awake to life, my sleeping shell, 

To Phoebus let thy numbers swell ; 

And though no glorious prize be thine, 

No Pythian wreath around thee twine, 

Yet every hour is glory’s hour 
To him who gathers wisdom’s flower. 

Then wake thee from thy voiceless slumbers, 
And to the soft and Phrygian numbers. 
Which, tremblingly, my lips repeat, 

Send echoes from thy chord as sweet. 

'T is thus the swau , with fading notes , 
Down the Cayster’s current floats , 

While amorous breezes linger round , 

And sigh responsive sound for sound. 

Muse of the Lyre ! illume my dream, 

Thy Phoebus is my fancy’s theme; 

And hallow’d is the harp I bear, 

And hallow’d is the wreath I wear, 

Hallow’d by him , the god of lays , 

Who modulates the choral maze. 

I sing the love which Daphne twin’d 
Around the godhead’s yielding mind; 

I sing the blushing Daphne's flight 
From this ethereal son of Light ; 


* This hymn to Apollo is supposed not to have been written by Ana- 
creon; and it is undoubtedly rather a sublimer flight than the Teian 
wing is accustomed to soar. But, in a poet of whose works so small a 
proportion has reached us, diversity of style is by no means a safe cri- 
terion. If we knew Horace but as a satirist, should we easily believe 
there could dwell such animation in his lyre? Suidas says that our poet 
wrote hymns, and this perhaps is one of them. We can perceive in what 
an altered and imperfect state bis works are at present, when we find a 
scholiast upon Horace citing an ode from the third book of Anacreon. 
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And how the tender, timid maid 
Flew trembling to the kindly shade , 

Resign’d a form, alas , too fair. 

And grew a verdant laurel there; 

Whose leaves, with sympathetic thrill , 

Ip terror seem’d to tremble still ! 

The god pursu'd, with wing’d desire; 

And when his hopes were all on fire , 

And when to clasp the nymph he thought, 

A lifeless tree was all he caught; 

And , stead of sighs that pleasure heaves , 

Heard but the west-wind in the leaves ! 

But, pause, my soul, no more, no more — 
Enthusiast , whither do I soar? 

This sweetly-mad’ning dream of soul 
Hath hurried me beyond the goal. 

Why should I sing the mighty darts 
Which fly to wound celestial hearts , 

When ah, the song, with sweeter tone. 

Can tell the darts that wound my own? 

Still be Anacreon , still inspire 
The descant of the Teian lyre : 

And how the tender , timid maid 

flew trembling to the kindly shade, <£c.] Original: — 

To fitv txnuftvyi xtvtgov, 

•Pvaiox; d’ ctfiiitf/f fiopvyv. 

1 find the word xfvrpov here has a double force, as it also signifies 
(hat “.omnium parenlem , quam sanclus Numa, &c. &c.” (See Martial.) 
In order to confirm this import of the word here, those who are curious 
in new readings, may place the stop after tpvotws, thus : — 

To fitv exnnpfvyf xsvxqov 
<Pvoi<u<;, d’ afiurfn fioqtptjv. 

Still be Anacreon , Still inspire 

The descant of the Teian lyre:] The original is Tov Avaxqtovxa 
fiiftov. I have translated it under the supposition that the hymn is by 
Anacreon; though, I fear, from this very line, that his claim to it can 
scarcely be supported. 

Tov Avaxqtovra pifiov, “ Imitate Anacreon.” Such is the lesson 
Thomas Moore. I. 9 
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Still let the Declar’d numbers float, 

Distilling love in every note ! 

And when some youth , whose glowing soul 
Has felt the Paphian star’s control , 

When he the liquid lays shall hear. 

His heart will flutter to his ear, 

And drinking there of song divine, 

Banquet on intellectual wine ! 

given us by the lyrist; and if, in poetry, a simple elegance of sentiment, 
enriched by the most playful felicities of fancy, be a charm which in- 
vites or deserves imitation, where shall we find such a guide as Ana- 
creon? In morality, too, with some little reserve, we need not blush, 
I think, to follow in his footsteps. For if his song be the language of his 
heart, though luxurious and relaxed, he was artless and benevolent; 
and who would not forgive a few irregularities, when atoned for by vir- 
tues so rare and so endearing ? When we think of the sentiment in those 
lines : — 

Away! I hate the slanderous dart, 

Which steals to wound th’ unwary heart, 

how many are there in the world, to whom we would wish to say, Tov 
Avaxqiovxa iMpov! 

Here ends the last of the odes in the Vatican MS., whose authority 
helps to confirm the genuine antiquity of them all, though a few have 
stolen among the number, which we may hesitate in attributing to Ana- 
creon. In the little essay prefixed to this translation, I observed that 
Barnes has quoted this manuscript incorrectly, relying upon an im- 
perfect copy of it, which Isaac Vossius had taken. I shall just mention 
two or three instances of this inaccuracy — the first which occur to me. 
In the ode of the Dove, on the words llttqoiat avyxaivya), he says, 
“Vatican MS. avaxia£o)v , etiam Prisciano invito:” but the MS. reads 
owxufoiyo) , with ovoxtaaw interlined. Degen too, on the same line, 
is somewhat in error. In the twenty-second ode of this series, line thir- 
teenth , the MS. has xivit] with at interlined , and Barnes imputes to it 
the reading of rtvStj. In the fifty-seventh, line twelfth, he professes to 
have preserved the reading of the MS. AXakrifMVTj d’ tn avxij, while 
the latter has alalijutvoi; 6' in' aura. Almost all the other annotators 
have transplanted these errors from Barnes. 
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ODE LXL* 

Youth’s endearing charms are fled ; 

Hoary locks deform my head ; 

Bloomy graces , dalliance gay , 

All the flowers of life decay. 

Withering age begins to trace 
Sad memorials o'er my face ; 

Time has shed its sweetest bloom , 

All the future must be gloom. 

This it is that sets me sighing ; 

Dreary is the thought of dying ! 

Lone and dismal is the road , 

Down to Pluto’s dark abode; 

And, when once the journey ’s o’er, 

Ah! we can return no more! 

• The intrusion of this melancholy ode, among the careless levities 
of our poet, reminds us of the skeletons which the Egyptians used to 
hang up in their banquet-rooms, to inculcate a thought of mortality even 
amidst the dissipations of mirth. If it were not for the beauty of its 
numbers, the Teian Muse should disown this ode. “Quid habet illius, 
illius quae spirabat amores '< ” 

To Stobaeus we are indebted for it. 

Bloomy grace * , dalliance gay , 

All the flowen of life decay. ] Horace often, witn feeling and 
elegance, deplores the fugacity of human enjoyments. See book ii. 
ode 11. ; and thus in the second epistle , book ii. : — 

Singula de nobis anni praedantur cuntes ; 

Eripuere jocos, venerem, convivia, ludum. 

The wing of every passing day 
Withers some blooming joy away; 

And wafts from our enamour’d arms 
The banquet’s mirth , the virgin’s charms. 

Dreary it the thought of dying! <$c.] Regnier, a libertine French 
poet, has written some sonnets on the approach of death, full of 
gloomy and trembling repentance. Chaulieu, however, supports more 
consistently the spirit of the Epicurean philosopher. Sec his poem , ad- 
dressed to the Marquis de Lafare — 

Plus j’approche du lerme cl moins je le redoute, Ac. 

And , when once the journey ’* o'er , 

Ah! we can return no mort!\ Scaliger, upon Catullus's well-known 

9 * 
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ODE LXn.* 

Fill me, Boy, as deep a draught. 

As e’er was fill’d , as e’er was quaff’d ; 

But let the water amply flow , 

To cool the grape’s intemperate glow ; 

Let not the fiery god be single , 

But with the nymphs in union mingle. 

For though the bowl 's the grave of sadness, 

Ne’er let it be the birth of madness. 

No, banish from our board to-night 
The revelries of rude delight; 

To Scythians leave these wild excesses , 

Ours.be the joy that soothes and blesses! 

And while the temperate bowl we wreathe , 

In concert let our voices breathe , 

Beguiling every hour along 
With harmony of soul and song. 

lines, “Qui nunc it per iter, &c.” remarks, that Acheron, with the 
same idea, is called anloSoi; by Theocritus, and dvoexSqofioi; by 
Nicander. 

* This ode consists of two fragments, which are to be found in 
Athenaeus, book x., and which Barnes, from the similarity of their 
tendency, has combined into one. I think this a very justifiable 
liberty, and have adopted it in some other fragments of our poet. 

Degen refers us here to verses of Ux, lib. iv., “ der Trinker.” 

But let the water amply flaw , 

To tool the grape't intemperate glow; <£e.] It was Amphictyon 
who first taught the Greeks to mix water with their wine; in commemo- 
ration of which circumstance they erected altars to Bacchus and the 
nymphs. On this mythological allegory the following epigram is founded 
Ardcntem ex utero Semeles iavftre Lyaeum 
Naiades, extinclo fulrainis igne sacri ; 

Cum nymphis igitur tractabilis', at sine nymphis 
Candenti rursus fulmine corripitur. 

PlRRIOS VaLKRIAXDH. 

Which is, non verbum verbo, — 

While heavenly fire consum'd his Theban dame, 

A Naiad caught young Bacchus from the (lame. 

And dipp'd him burning in her purest lymph ; 
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ODE LXIII.* 

To Love , the soft and blooming child, 

I touch the harp in descant wild ; 

To Love , the babe of Cyprian bowers , 

The boy, who breathes and blushes flowers ; 
To Love , for heaven and earth adore him , 
And gods and mortals bow before him 1 


ode Lxrv. ** 

Haste thee, nymph, whose well-aimed spear 
Wounds the fleeting mountain-deer! 

Dian , Jove’s immortal child. 

Huntress of the savage wild ! 

Goddess with the sun-bright hair! 

Listeu to a people’s prayer. 

Turn , to Lethe's river turn. 

There thy vanquish’d people mourn ! 

Hence , still he loves the Naiad’s crystal urn , 

And when bis native fires too fiercely burn, 

Seeks the eool waters of the fountain-nymph. 

* This fragment is preserved in Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom, 
lib. vi. and in Arsenius , Collect. Graec.” — Barnet. 

It appears to have been the opening of a hymn in praise of Love. 

•* This hymn to Diana is extant in Ilephaestion. There is an auec- 
dote of our poet, which has led some to doubt whether he ever wrote 
any odes of this kind. It is related by the Scholiast upon Pindar (Isth- 
mionic. od. ii. v. 1. as eited by Barnes) that Anacreon being asked , why 
he addressed all his hymns to women, and none to the deities? answered, 
“Because women are my deities." 

I have assumed, it will be seen, in reporting this anecdote, the 
same liberty which I have thought it right to take in translating some of 
the odes; and it were to be wished that these little infidelities were 
always allowable in interpreting the writings of the ancients; thus, when 
nature is forgotten in the original, in the translation “tamen usque 
recurret.” 

Turn , to Let he' t rtoer turn , 

There thy vanquith'd people mourn!] Lethe, a river of Ionia , ac- 
tording to Strabo, falling into the Meander. In its neighbourhood was 
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Come to Lethe’s wavy shore , 

Tell them they shall mourn no more. 
Throe their hearts , their altars thine ; 
Must they , Dian — must they pine? 


ODE LXV.* 

Like some wanton filly sporting , 

Maid of Thrace , thou fly’st my courting. 

Wanton filly! tell me why 

Thou trip’st away , with scornful eye , 

And seein’st to think my doating heart 
Is novice in the bridling art? 

Believe me, girl, it is not so; 

Thou ’It fiud this skilful hand can throw 
The reins around that tender form , 

However wild, however warm. 

Yes — trust me I can tame thy force, 

And turn and wind thee in the course. 

Though , wasting now thy careless hours, 

Thou sport amid the herbs and (lowers, 

Soon shall thou feel the rein’s control , 

And tremble at the wished-for goal ! 

the city called Magnesia , in favour of whose inhabitants our poet is sup- 
posed to have addressed this supplication to Diana. It was written (as 
Madame Dacier conjectures) on the occasion of some battle, in which 
the Magnesians bad been defeated. 

• This ode, which is addressed to some Thracian girl, exists in 
Heraclides, and has been imitated very frequently by Horace, as all the 
annotators have remarked. Madame Dacier rejects the allegory , which 
runs so obviously through the poem , and supposes it to have been ad- 
dressed to a young mare belonging to Polycrates. 

Picrius, in the fourth book of his Hieroglyphics, cites this ode, and 
informs us that the horse was the hieroglyphical emblem of pride. 
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ODE LXVI. * 

To thee , the Queen of nymphs divine , 

Fairest of ail that fairest shine; 

To thee, who rul’st with darts of fire 
This world of mortals , young Desire ! 

And oh! thou nuptial Power, to thee 
Who bear’ st of life the guardian key, 

Breathing my soul in fervent praise , 

And weaving wild my votive lays , 

For thee , O Queen ! I wake the lyre , 

For thee , thou blushing young Desire , 

And oh! for thee, thou nuptial Power, 

Come , and illume this genial hour. 

Look on thy bride, too happy boy, 

And while thy lambent glauce of joy 
Plays over all her blushing charms, 

Delay not, snatch her to thine arms , 

Before the lovely , trembling prey , 

Like a young birdling , wing away ! 

Turn, Stratocles, too happy youth, 

Dear to the Queen of amorous truth , 

And dear to her , whose yielding zone 
Will soon resign her all thine own. 

Turn to Myrilla , turn thine eye , 

Breathe to Myrilla , breathe thy sigh. 

To those bewitching beauties turn; 

For thee they blush , for thee they burn. 

• This ode is introduced in the Romance of Theodorus Prodromus, 
and is that kind of epithalamium which was sung like a scolium at the 
nuptial banquet. 

Among the many works of the impassioned Sappho, of which time 
and ignorant superstition have deprived us, the loss of (her epithala- 
miums is not one of the least that we deplore. The following lines are 
cited as a relic of one of those poems: — 

OJifiii yanfiqt. aoi ftfv it] yap oq w? a qao , 
EnriTtitOr' , f/ft? dt TUtQ&tvov av aoao. 

SeeScaliger, in hiadPoetics, on the Epithalamium. 
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Not more the rose , the quceu of flowers , 
Outblushes all the bloom of bowers , 

Thao she uorivall’d grace discloses, 

The sweetest rose , where all are roses. 

Oh! maythesuu, benignant, shed 
His blandest influence o'er thy bed ; 

And foster there an infant tree , 

To bloom like her, and tower like thee! 


ODE LXVII.* 

Rich in bliss, I proudly scorn 
The wealth of Amalthea’s horn ; 
Nor should I ask to call the throne 
Of the Tartessian prince my own ; 


And fatter there an infant tree , 

To bloom like her , and tower like thee /] Original RvrzoiQttTOq St 
itufvxoi a tv (vi »rjn</>. Passeratius , upon the words “cum casluin 
amisit florem,” in the Nuptial Song of Catullus, after explaining “flos” in 
somewhat a similar sense to that which Gaulrninus attributes to £odor, 
says, “Ilortum quoque vocant in quo flos ille carpilur, et Graecis 
nijnov tort to fquifiouov ywcuxiov. 

I may remark, in passing, that the author of the Greek version of 
this charming ode of Catullus , has neglected a most striking and ana- 
creontic beauty in those verses “Ul flos in septis, &c." which is the 
repetition of the line, “Multi ilium pueri, multae oplavfire puellae,” 
with the slight alteration of nulli and nullae. Catullus himself, however, 
has been equally injudicious in his version of the famous ode of Sappho ; 
having translated ytXtoaai; i/xtqotv, but omitted all notice of the ac- 
companying charm, div (fuivovaat. Horace has caught the spirit of 
it more faithfully: — 

Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 

Dulce loquentem. 

* This fragment is preserved in the third book of Strabo. 

Of the Tarteuian prince my own ;] lie here alludes to Argantho- 
nlus, who lived, according to Lucian , an hundred and fifty years; and 
reigned, according to Herodotus , eighty. See Barnes. 
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To totter through his train of years , 
The victim of declining fears. 

One little hour of joy to me 
Is worth a dull eternity ! 


ODE LXVJH.* 

Now Neptune’s month our sky deforms , 

The angry night-cloud teems with storms ; 
And savage winds , infuriate driven , 

Fly bowling in the face of heaven ! 

Now, now, my friends, the gathering gloom 
With roseate rays of wine illume : 

And while our wreaths of parsley spread 
Their fadeless foliage round our head , 

Let’s hymn th’ almighty power of wine , 

And shed libations on his shrine ! 


ODE LXIX. ** 

They wove the lotus band to deck 
And fan with pensile wreath each neck ; 
And every guest , to shade his head , 
Three little fragrant chaplets spread ; 


• This is composed of two fragments; the seventieth and eighty- 
first in Barnes. They are both found in Eustathius. 

** Three fragments form this little ode, all of which are preserved 
inAthenaeus. They are the eighty-second, seventy-fifth, and eighty- 
third, in Barnes. 

And every guett, to shade his head. 

Three little fragrant chaplet $ spread;] Longepierre to give an idea 
of the luxurious estimation in which garlands were held by ancients, re- 
lates an anecdote of a courtezan, who in order to gratify three lovers, 
without leaving cause for jealousy with any of them , gave a kiss to one, 
let the other drink after her, and put a garland on the brow of the third ; 
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And one was of th’ Egyptian leaf, 

The rest were roses , fair and brief ; 
While from a golden vase profound , 

To all on flowery beds around , 

A Hebe , of celestial shape , 

Pour’d the rich droppings of the grape ! 


ODE LXX.* 

A broken cake, with honey sweet , 
Is all my spare and simple treat: 

And while a generous bowl I crown 
To float my little banquet down , 

I take the soft, the amorous lyre. 

And sing of love’s delicious (ire: 

In mirthful measures warm and free, 
I sing, dear maid, and sing for thee ! 


ODE LXXI. ** 

With twenty chords my lyre is hung, 
And while I wake them all for thee, 
Thou, O maiden, wild and young, 
Disport’st in airy levity. 


so that each was satisfied with his favour, and flattered himself with the 
preference. 

This circumstance resembles very much the subject of one of the 
tentont of Savari de Mauldon, a troubadour. See L’Histoire Liltdraire 
des Troubadours. The recital is a curious picture of the puerile gallan- 
tries of chivalry. 

* Compiled by Barnes , from Athenaeus , Hephaeslion, and Arse- 
nius. See Barnes , 8oth. 

** This I have formed from the eighty-fourth and eighty-fifth of 
Barnes’s edition. The two fragments are found in Athenaeus. 
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The nursling fawn , that in some shade 
Its antler’d mother leaves behind , 

Is not more wantonly afraid , 

More timid of the rustling wind ! 


ODE LXXII.* 

Fare thee well , perfidious maid , 

My soul , too long on earth delay’d , 
Delay'd , perfidious girl , by thee , 

Is on the wing for liberty. 

I fly to seek a kindlier sphere, 

Since thou hast ceas’d to love me here ! 


ODE LXXUl.** 

Awhile I bloom’d, a happy flower, 
Till Love approach’d one fatal hour. 


The nursling fawn , that in tome shade 
Itt antler’d mother leaves behind, <$<:,] Id the original : — 

'0? tv idtj xt(ioio<ri](, 

Anoltitp&tit; vno (iijtqoi;. 

“Horned” here, undoubtedly, seems a strange epithet; Madame 
Dacier however observes, that Sophocles v Callimachus, Sic. have all 
applied it in the very same manner, and she seems to agree in the con- 
jecture of the scholiast upon Pindar, that perhaps horns are not always 
peculiar to the males. I think we may with more case conclude jt to be 
a license of the poet, “jussit habere puellam cornua.” 

* This fragment is preserved by the Scholiast upon Aristophanes, 
and is the eighty-seventh in Barnes. 

** This is to be found in Hephaeslion, and is the eighty-ninth of 
Barnes's edition. 

I have omitted, from among these scraps, a very considerable frag- 
ment imputed to our poet, Sav&v S' EvqvnvXif ntXtt, &c. which is 
preserved in the twelfth book of Athenaeus, and is the ninety-first in 
Barnes. If it was really Anacreon who wrote it, “nil fuit unquam sic 
impar sibi.” It is in a style of gross satire, and abounds with expressions 
that never could be gracefully translated. 
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And made my tender branches feel 
The wounds of his avenging steel. 

Then lost I fell , like some poor willow 
That falls across the wintry billow ! 


ODE LXXIV.* 

Monarch Love, resistless boy, 

With whom the rosy Queen of Joy, 

And nymphs, whose eyes have Heaven’s hue. 
Disporting tread the mountain-dew ; 
Propitious, oh! receive my sighs. 

Which, glowing with entreaty, rise, 

That thou wilt whisper to the breast 
Of her I love thy soft behest ; 

And counsel her to learn from thee , 

That lesson thou hast taught to me. 

Ah ! if my heart no flattery tell , 

Thou 'It own I ’ve learu’d that lessou well ! 


ODE LXXV. ** 

Spirit of Love, whose locks unroll’d , 

Stream on the breeze like floating gold ; 

Come, within a fragrant cloud 
. Blushing with light , thy votary shroud ; 

* A fragment preserved b; Dion Chrysostom. Orat. ii. de Regno. 
See Barnes, 93. 

•• This fragment, which is extant in Athenacus (Barnes, tot.), is 
supposed, on the authority of Chamaeleon, to have been addressed to 
Sappho. We have also a stanza attributed to her, which some roman- 
cers have supposed to be her answer to Anacreon. “Mais par malheur 
(as Bayle says), Sappho vint au monde environ cent ou six vingt ans 
avant Anacreon.” — Nouvellet de la Rep. dei Lett., tom. ii. de Novembre, 
lii 84. The following is her fragment, the compliment of which is flnely 
imagined; she supposes that the Muse has dictated the verses of Ana- 
creon: — 
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And , on those wings that sparkling play , 
Waft, oh, waft me hence away ! 

Love ! ray soul is full of thee. 

Alive to all thy luxury. 

But she, the nymph for whom I glow, 
The lovely Lesbian mocks my woe ; 

Smiles at the chill and hoary hues , 

That time upon my forehead strews 
Alas ! I fear she keeps her charms , 

In store for younger , happier arms ! 


ODE LXXVI. * 

Hither, gentle Muse of mine. 

Come and teach thy votary old 

Many a golden hymn divine , 

For the nymph with vest of gold. 

Pretty nymph , of tender age , 

Fair thy silky locks unfold ; 

Listen to a hoary sage , 

Sweetest maid with vest of gold ! 

Ktwov, 01 xqvoo&qovi Mova', ivtam c 

* Yftvov , fit ta&Xa<; 

Tij'ios forfeit; ov attde t i^nvoiq 
II^KJ^vq ctfavos. 

Oh Muse ! who sil'st on golden throne 

Full many a hymn of witching tone 
The Teian sago is taught by thee; 

But, Goddess, front thy throne of gold, 

The sweetest hymn thou ’st ever told, 
lie lately learn'd and sung for me. 

• Formed of the I24lh and tl'Jth fragments in Barnes, both of which 
are to be found in Scaliger’s Poetics. 

De Pauw thinks that those detached lines and couplets, which 
Scaliger has adduced as examples in his Poetics, are by no means 
authentic , but of his own fabrication. 
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ODE LXXVII.* 

Woui.d that I were a tuneful lyre, 

Of burnish’d ivory fair, 

Which, in the Dionysian choir. 

Some blooming boy should bear! 

Would that I were a golden vase , 

That some bright nymph might hold 
My spotless frame , with blushing grace , 
Herself as pure as gold ! 


ODE LXXYIIL ** 

When Cupid sees how thickly now , 
The snows of Time fall o’er my brow , 
Upon his wing of golden light , 

He passes with an eaglet’s flight. 

And flitting onward seems to say , 
“Fare thee well, thou’st had thy day ! ” 


*** Curio, whose lamp has lent the ray , 

That lights our life’s meandering way, 

That God, within this bosom stealing, 

Hath waken’d a strange , mingled feeling , 

Which pleases , though so sadly teasing , ' 

And teases , though so sweetly pleasing ! 

• This is generally inserted among the remains of Alcaeus. Some, 
however, have attributed it to Anacreon. See our poet’s twenty-second 
ode, and the notes. 

** See Barnes, 113d. This fragment, to which I have taken the 
liberty of adding a turn not to be found in the original, is cited by 
Lucian in his short essay on the Gallic Hercules. 

**• Barnes, 125th. This in Scaliger’s Poetics. Gail has omitted it 
in his collection of fragments. 
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* Let me resign this wretched breath , 
Since now remains to me 
No other balm than kindly death , 

To soothe my misery ! 


** I know thou lov’st a brimming measure, 
• And art a kindly , cordial host; 

But let me fill and drink at pleasure — 
Thus I enjoy the goblet most. 


*** I fear that love disturbs my rest , 

Yet feel not love’s impassion’d care; 
I think there ’s madness in my breast, 
Yet cannot find that madness there ! 


f From dread Leucadia’s frowning steep, 

I ’ll plunge into the whitening deep : 

And there lie cold, to death resign'd, 

Siuce Love intoxicates my mind ! 

* This fragment is extant iu Arsenius and Iiephacstion. See Barnes 
(69th) , who has arranged the metre of it very skilfully. 

** Barnes, 12d. This fragment, which is found in Athenaeus , con- 
tains an excellent lesson for the votaries of Jupiter Hospitalis. 

*** Found in Hephaestion (see Barnes, 95th), and reminds one 
somewhat of the following: — 

Odi et amo; quare id faciam fortasse requiris; 

Neseio : sed fieri sentio, etexcrucior. Carm. 53. 

I love thee and hate thee, but if I can tell 

The cause of my love and my hate , may I die. 

I can feel it, alas! 1 can feel it too well, 

That 1 love thee and hate thee, but cannot tell why. 

f This is also in Hephaestion, and perhaps is a fragment of some 
poem, in which Anacreon had commemorated the fate of Sappho. It is 
the 123d of Barnes. 
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* Mix me, child, a cap divine, 
Crystal water, ruby wine : 

Weave the frontlet, richly flushing, 
O’er my wintry temples blushing. 
Mix the brimmer — Love and I 
Shall no more the contesttry. 

Here — upon this holy bowl , 

I surrender all my soul ! 


Among the Epigrams of the Anthologia , are found some 
panegyrics on Anacreon , which I bad translated , and originally 
intended as a sort of Coronis to this work. But I found upon 
consideration, that they wanted variety; and that a frequent re- 
currence, in them, of the same thought, would render a collec- 
tion of such poems uninteresting. I shall take the liberty, however, 
of subjoining a few, selected from the number, that I may not 
appear to have totally neglected those ancient tributes to the fame 
of Anacreon. The four epigrams which I give are imputed to 
Antipater Sidonius. They are rendered, perhaps, with too much 
freedom; but designing originally a translation of all that are 
extant on the subject, I endeavoured to enliven their uniformity 
by sometimes indulging in the liberties of paraphrase. 


ANTJIJATPOY SIJSllS JOY, EI2 ANAKPEONTA. ** 

QAAAOI TtrqaxoQVfipos, Avaxqtov, afiyurt xiaaoq 
xi kufibtvoiv noqtfVQMuv ntxaka • 

* Collected by Barnes, from Demetrius Phalareus and Eustathius, 
and subjoined in his edition to the epigrams attributed to our poet. And 
here is the last of those little scattered flowers, which I thought 1 might 
venture with any grace to transplant; — happy if it could be said of the 
garland which they form, To d' w£’ Ava*i>tovxo<;. 

** Antipater Sidonius , the author of this epigram , lived , according 
to Vossius, de Poetis Graecis, in the second year of the 169th Olympiad. 
He appears , from what Cicero and Quintilian have said of him , to have 
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nijyeu S' apyivocvToq ava&Xifloivro yaXaxroq , 
tvuStq S’ ano yi\q ySv ytoiTO /it&v, 
o <p(>a xt rot onoSitj rc xai oarta xtqyiv aQtjrcu, 
n St nq <p&i/*tvoi<; XQwnrttcu fvtpQOOvvct, 
o) to quXov artQlaq, <piXt, fiaQfii tov, a> <rvv aotSa 
navTCt SianXmoaq xcu ovv tg om fiiov. 

Around the tomb, oh, bard divine! 

Where soft thy hallow’d brow reposes, 

Long may the deathless ivy twine , 

And summer spread her waste of roses! 

And there shall many a fount distil , 

And many a rill refresh the flowers ; 

But wine shall be each purple rill. 

And every fount be milky showers. 

Thus, shade of him, whom Nature taught 
To tune his lyre and soul to pleasure. 

Who gave to love his tenderest thought, 

Who gave to love his fondest measure , — 

been a kind of improvvtsalore. See Instilut. Orat. lib. x. cap. 7. There 
is nothing more known respecting this poet, except some particulars 
about his illness and death, which are mentioned as curious by Pliny 
and others; — and there remain of his works but a few epigrams in the 
Anthologia , among which are found these inscriptions upon Anacreon. 
These remains have been sometimes imputed to another poet* of the 
same name, of whom Vossius gives us the following account: — “Anti- 
pater Thessalonicensis visit tempore Augusti Caesaris , ut qui saltantem 
vidcrit Pyladcm, sicul constat ex quodam ejus epigrammate AvOokn- 
yiaq , lib. iv. Ut. ttq OQyijCTQiSai;. At eum ac Da thyllum primes fuisse 
pantomimos ac sub Augusto claruisse, satis nolum ex Dione, &c. &c.” 
The reader, who thinks it worth observing, may find a strange 
oversight in Hoffman’s quotation of this article from Vossius, Lexic. 
Univers. By the omission of a sentence he has made Vossius assort that 
the poet Anlipater was one of the first pantomime dancers in Rome. 

Barnes , upon the epigram before us , mentions a version of it by 
Brodaeus, which is not to be found in that commentator; but he more 
than once confounds Brodaeus with another annotator on the Anlholo- 
gia, Vincenlius Obsopoeus , who has given a translation of the epigram. 

• Pleraque tamen Thessalonicensi tribuenda videntur. — Brunei , 
Lectionet et Emendat. 

Thomat Moore, I. 10 
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Thus, after death, if shades can feel , 

Thoa may’st, from odours round thee streaming , 
A poise of past enjoyment steal , 

And live again in blissful dreaming! 


TOY AYTOY, EJS TON AYTON. 

TYMB02 AvaxQiiovtoq. 6 Tij’uk; tv&aSt xvxvo? 

EvStt, XV natSoiv Cwporari; tiaviTj. 

AxflfjV XtlQlOtV Tt fltXltttCU CtfHpt Ba&vXXp 
’ Jpufia' xa* tuaaov Xivxos oSwSt Xi&oc;. 

Ovd' AiSrjs aoi (pom*? amafhatv, tv S' Axtqovros 
Sly, oAo$ uSivnt; KvnqtSt &tp/toTt^ij. 

Here sleeps Anacreon, in this ivied shade; 

Here mute in death the Teian swan is laid. 

Cold, cold that heart, which while on earth it dwelt 
All the sweet frenzy of love’s passion felt. 

And yet, oh Bard! thou art not mute in death. 

Still do we catch thy lyre’s luxurious breath ; 

the Teian ttoan it laid . ] Thus Horace of Pindar : — 

Muita Dircaeum levat aura eyenum. 

A swan was the hieroglyphics! emblem of a poet. Anacreon has been 
called the swan of Teos by another of his eulogists. 

Ev rot? pti U/pot? Tptpoiai ovvryotpov 
Avcuoi ; AvaxQtovtct, Ttjiov xvxvoy, 

Eaq>ijXa<; vyQji vtx toc^o; iuXijSovr[. 

Evytvovi; , Av&oXoy. 

God of the grape! thou hast betray'd 
In wine’s bewildering dream, 

The fairest swan that ever play’d 
Along the Muse’s stream ! — 

The Teian, nurs’d with all those honey'd boys , 

The young Desires, light Loves, and rose-lipp'd Joys 1 

Still do toe catch thy lyre't luxurious breath ;] Thus Simonides, 
speaking of our poet: — 

MoXmjv S' ov Xtj&if ptXtTtQntoq diU’ tn nuvo 
Bctqfhxov ovSe &avo rv twaatv tiv ai'Jij. 

’ StpoviSov, Av&oXoy. 
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And still thy songs of soft Bathylla bloom , 

Green as the ivy round thy mouldering tomb. 

Nor yet has death obscur’d thy fire of love, 

For still it lights thee through the Elysiau grove; 
Where dreams are thine , that bless th’ elect alone , 
And Venus calls thee even in death her own ! 


TOY AYTOY, E1S TON AYTON. 

SEINE , ra<pov naqa Xitov Avaxq novtof ajiHfiwv , | 

Ei ti rot ix (tifikosv rfk&tv ffi<»v otptkot;, 

Sntiaov f/ir\ ffizodiji, anuaov yccvo?, otpqa xtv oivto 
Oatia xa^a vontofiiva, 

'Jl<; 6 Aiovvaov nifiiktjfiiv os ova ai 

'Jh; o tpiXaxqrixov avvtQoqioi; aQuovitji;, 

Mrjdt xatafp&ifnvoq Bax/ov di/a tovtov vnoiao) 

Tov yivtji fitQonwv xtaqov oyuXofitvov. 

* Oh stranger! if Anacreou’s shell 
Has ever taught thy heart to swell 

Nor yet are all his numbers mute, 

Though dark within the tomb he lies; 

But living still, his amorous lute 
With sleepless animation sighs! 

This is the famous Simonides, whom Plato styled “divine,” though 
LeFevre, in his Pontes Grecs, supposes that the epigrams under his 
name are alt falsely imputed. The most considerable of his remains is 
a satirical poem upon women, preserved by Stobaeus, i poyoc; yvvaixow. 

We may judge from the lines I have just quoted, and the import of 
the epigram before us, that the works of Anacreon were perfect in the 
times of Simonides and Antipater. Obsopaeus, the commentator here, 
appears to exult in their destruction, and telling us they were burned 
by the bishops and patriarchs, he adds, “nec sane id necquicquam fe- 
cerunt,” attributing to this outrage an effect which it could not possibly 
have produced. 

• The spirit of Anacreon is supposed to utter these verses from the 
tomb, — somewhat “mutatus ab illo,” at least in simplicity of ex- 
pression. 

if Anacreon's thetl 

Has ever taught thy heart to swell, <£c.] We may guess from the 

10 * 
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With passion’s throb or pleasure's sigh, 
In pity turn, as wandering nigh , 

And drop thy goblet’s richest tear 
In tenderest libation here ! 


words fx fitphov e/io>v , that Anacreon was not merely a writer of bil- 
lets-doux, as a some French critics have called him. Amongst these 
Mr. Le Fevre, with all his professed admiration, has given our poet a 
character by no means of an elevated cast: — 

Aussi c’est pour cela que la posterity 
L a toujours justement d’age en age cbantd 
| Comme un franc goguenard , ami de goinfrerie , 

Ami de billets-doux el de badinerie. 


See the verses prefixed to his PoBtes Grecs. This is unlike the language 
of Theocritus, to whom Anacreon is indebted for the following simple 
eulogium : — 


E12 ANAKPEQNTQ2 ANAPJANTA. 

Qaffou rov avdytavra xovxov, w tire, 
anovdp, xc u ley’, mar it oixov tr&Tjs’ 
Araxqiovtot; uxor' eidov tv Tim, 

Xitiv 7tQoo(P u xi ntqiaaov o>Sono wv. 

JtQoo&ut; de /om xoiq veoiotv adiro , 
tQti<; arpfxfw? oJLov xov ctvSqa. 

* 

Upon the Stator or Anacreon. 

Stranger I who near this statue chance to roam, 

Let it awhile your studious eyes engage : 

That you may say , returning to your home , 

“ I 've seen the image of the Teian sage , 

’ Best of the bards who deck the Muse’s page." 

Then , if you add , “ That striplings lov’d him well 
You tell them all he was , and aptly tell. 

I bave endeavoured to do justice to the simplicity of this inscription by 
rendering it as literally, I believe, as a verse translation will allow. 


And drop thy goblet't richett tear, $c.] Thus Simonides, in another 
of his epitaphs on our poet: — 

Kai fuv an xeyyoe votiqi] Sqooos, f/q 6 ytqa to* 
Aaqoxeqov ftaXax <av tnvtev ex oxofiaxotv. 

Let vines , in clustering beauty wreath’d , 

Drop all their treasures on his head , 

Whose lips a dew of sweetness breath’d. 

Richer than vine hath ever shed ! 
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So shall my sleeping ashes thrill 
With visions of enjoyment still. 

Not even in death can I resign 
The festal joys that once were mine , 

When Harmony pursu’d my ways, 

And Bacchus wanton’d to my lays. 

Oh ! if delight could charm no more , 

If all the goblet’s bliss were o’er. 

When fate had once our doom decreed , 

Then dying would be death iudeed; 

Nor could I think, unblest by wine, <: 

Divinity itself divine! 


TOY AYTOY, E12 TON AYTON. 

'EY A ELS tv v&ifiivoiOiv , Avaxqtov, ta&Xa nov^aug 
tvdtt S’ t} yXvxtqtj vvxtiXaXog xv&aqa, 
tvStt xai SptqSig, to I1o&o)v taq, <p av ptXiaSotv , 
/?ap/3tr , avtxQOvov vtxraq tvaqpovto v. 
iji&Kov yaq Eqiaxog t<pvg axonog- eg St at fiovvov 
ro£a t t xcu axoXiag ttytv txrjfiokiag. 

At length thy golden hours have wing’d their flight, 
And drowsy death that eyelid steepeth ; 

Thy harp, that whisper’d through each lingering night, 
Now mutely in oblivion sleepeth! 


And Bacchus wanton'd to my lays, <£c.] The original here is cor- 
rupted , the line wg 6 Aiovvaov, die. is unintelligible. 

Brunck’s emendation improves the sense, but 1 doubt if it can be 
commended for elegance. He reads the line thus: — 

tag 6 Auovvaoio Xt/.aaptvog ovtrort xojpojv. 

See Brunck, Analecta Veter. Poet. Graec. vol. ii. 

Thy harp, that whisper'd through each lingering night, #c.] In 
another of these poems, ‘‘the nightly-speaking lyre” of the bard is re- 
presented as not yet silent even after his death. 
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She too , for whom that harp profusely shed 
The purest nectar of its numbers. 

She , the young spring of thy desires , hath fled , 

And with her blest Anacreon slumbers ! 

Farewell ! thou had’st a pulse for every dart 
That mighty Love could scatter from his quiver; 

\ 

wg 6 tpikaxgijrog re xcu oivoftagijg yikoxoifiog 
navvoytog xgovoi * ttjv epUanatda yjkw. 

JSifiomdov, ng Avaxgtovta. 

To beauty's smile and wine’s delight, 

To joys he lov’d on earth so well , 

Still shall his spirit, all the night, 

Attune the wild , aerial shell ! 

She, the young spring of thy detires , <£c.] The original, to TJo- 
&o>v tag, is beautiful. We regret that such praise should be lavished 
so preposterously, and feel that the poet's mistress Eurypyle would 
have deserved it better. Her name has been told us by Meleager, as 
already quoted, and in another epigram by Anlipater. 

vyga dt degxofuvoiaiv tv op/motv ovkov attSotg, 
cu&voofov kinagrjg av&og vntg&t xo/iijg, 
ijt Ttgog Evgvnvk-qv ztrgapptvog . . . 

Long may the nymph around thee play, 

Eurypyle, thy soul's desire, 

Basking her beauties in the ray 

That lights thine eyes’ dissolving fire! 

Sing of her smile’s bewitching power, 

Her every grace that warms and blesses ; 

Sing of her brows’ luxuriant flower, 

The beaming glory of her tresses. 

The expression here, av&og xofirjg, “the flower of the hair,’’ is 
borrowed from Anacreon himself, as appears by a fragment of the poet 
preserved in Stobaeus: Antxugag 6' an akrjg apo/iov av&og. 

The purett nectar of its number/, <£c.] Thus, saysBrunck, in the 
prologue to the Satires of Persius: — 

Cantare credas Pegaseium nectar. 

“Melos” is the usual reading in this line, and Casaubon has defended 
it; but “ nectar” is , 1 think, much more spirited. 

Farewell! thou haiCst a pulse for every dart , <£c.] ttpvg axonog, 


* Brunck has xgoviov ; but xgov ot, the common reading, bet- 
ter suits a detached quotation. 
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A.nd each new beauty found in thee a heart , 

Which thou, with all thy heart and soul , didst give her ! 

“scopus eras naturA,” not “speculator,” as Barnes very falsely inter- 
prets it. 

Yincentius Obsopoeus, upon this passage, contrives to indulge us 
with a little astrological wisdom , and talks in a style of learned scandal 
about Venus, “male posita cum Marte in domo Saturni.” 

And each new beauty found in thee a heart , Ar.] This couplet is 
not otherwise warranted by the original, than as it dilates the thought 
which Antipater has figuratively expressed. 

Critias , of Athens, pays a tribute to the legitimate gallantry of Ana- 
creon, calling him, with elegant conciseness, ywcuxiov yntqoniv/ia. 

Tov dt yvvaxuojv fitkvov n/Lt£<xvra nor pd'ag, 

Hdvv AvaxQHOvrct *, Tfox; ft? ‘EXXaf avrjytv 
2 *v(MO<jkov tQi&iOfia, yvvouxmv rjntqontvna. 

Teos gave to Greece her treasure, 

Sage Anacreon, sage in loving; 

Fondly weaving lays of pleasure 

For the maids who blush'd approving. 

When in nightly banquets sporting, 

Where 's the guest could ever fly him f 

When with love's seduction courting, 

Where ’s the nymph could e’er deny him ? 


* Thus Scaliger, in his dedicatory verses to Ronsard: — 
Blandus , suaviloquus , dulcis Anacreon. 
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PREFACE, 

BY 

THE EDITOR.* 


Thk Poems which I take the liberty of publishing, were never 
intended by the author to pass beyond the circle of friends. He 
thought, with some justice, that what are called Occasional 
Poems must be always insipid and uninteresting to the greater 
part of their readers. The particular situations in which they were 
written; the character of the author and of his associates; all 
these peculiarities must be known and felt before we can enter into 
the spirit of such compositions. This consideration would have 
always, I believe, prevented the author himself from submitting 
these trifles to the eye of dispassionate criticism: and if their 
posthumous introduction to the world be injustice to his memory, 
or intrusion on the public, the error must be imputed to the in- 
judicious partiality of friendship. 

Mr. Little died in his one and twentieth year; and most of 
these Poems were written at so early a period that their errors may 
lay claim to some indulgence from the critic. Their author, as 
unambitious as indolent, scarce ever looked beyond the moment 
of composition; but, in general, wrote as he pleased, careless 
whether he pleased as he wrote. It may likewise be remembered, 
that they were all the productions of an age when the passions very 

* A portion of the Poems included in this and the succeeding volume 
were published originally as the works of “the late Thomas Little," 
with the Preface here given prefixed to them. 
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often give a colouring too warm to the imagination ; and this may 
palliate, if it cannot excuse, that air of levity which pervades so 
many of them. The “aurea Iegge, s'ei piace ei lice,” he too 
much pursued , and too much inculcates. Few can regret this 
more sincerely than myself; and if my friend had lived, the 
judgment of riper years would have chastened his mind, and tem- 
pered the luxuriance of his fancy. 

Mr. Little gave much of his time to the study of the amatory 
writers. If ever he expected to find in the ancients that delicacy of 
sentiment, and variety of fancy, which are so necessary to refine 
and animate the poetry of love, he was much disappointed. I 
know not any one of them who can be regarded as a model in that 
style; Ovid made love like a rake, and Propertius like a school- 
master. The mythological allusions of the latter are called erudition 
by his commentators; but such ostentatious display, upon a sub- 
ject so simple as love, would be now esteemed vague and puerile, 
and was even in his own times pedantic. It is astonishing that so 
many critics should have preferred him to the gentle and touching 
Tibullus; but those defects, I believe, which a common reader 
condemns , have been regarded rather as beauties by those erudite 
men, the commentators ; who find a field for their ingenuity and 
research, in his Grecian learning and quaint obscurities. 

Tibullus abounds with touches of fine and natural feeling. 
The idea of his unexpected return to Delia , “Tunc yeniam sub- 
bo,*” Ac. is imagined with all the delicate ardour of a lover; and 
the sentiment of “ nec te posse carere velim ," however colloquial 
the expression may have been , is natural , and from the heart. 
But the poet of Verona, in my opinion, possessed more genuine 
feeling than any of them. His life was, I believe, unfortunate; 
his associates were wild and abandoned; and the warmth of his 
nature took too much advantage of the latitude which the morals of 
those times so criminally allowed to the passions. All this de- 
praved his imagination , and made it the slave of his senses. But 
still a native sensibility is often very warmly perceptible; and when 
he touches the chord of pathos , he reaches immediately the heart. 

* Lib. i. Eleg. 3. 
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They who have felt the sweets of return to a home from which they 
have long been absent will confess the beauty of those simple 
unaffected lines: — 

0 quid solutis estbeatius curis! 

Cura mens onus reponit, ac peregrino 
Lahore fessi venimus Larem ad nostrum 
Desideratoque acquiescimus lecto. 

. Carm. xiix. 

His sorrows on the death of his brother are the very tears of 
poesy; and when he complains of the ingratitude of mankind, 
even the inexperienced cannot but sympathize with him. I wish I 
were a poet; I should then endeavour to catch, by translation, 
the spirit of those beauties which I have always so warmly ad- 
mired.* 

It seems to have been peculiarly the fate of Catullus, that the 
belter and more valuable part of his poetry has not reached us; 
for there is confessedly nothing in his extant works to authorize the 
epithet “doctus,” so universally bestowed upon him by the 
ancients. If time had suffered his other writings to escape, we 
perhaps should have found among them some more purely ama- 
tory; but of those we possess, can there be a sweeter specimen 
of warm, yet chastened description than his loves of Acme 
and Septimius? and the few little songs of dalliance to Lesbia are 
distinguished by such an exquisite playfulness, that they have 
always been assumed as models by the most elegant modern La- 
tinists. Still, it must be confessed, in the midst of all these 
beauties, 

— Medio de fonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipsis floribus angal.* 

It has often been remarked, that the ancients knew nothing of 
gallantry; and we are sometimes told there was too much sincerity 
in their love to allow them to trifle thus with the semblance of pas- 
sion. But I cannot perceive that they were any thing more constant 
than the moderns : they felt all the same dissipation of the heart, 

* In the following Poems, will be found a translation of one of hi* 
finest Carmina; but 1 fancy it is only a mere schoolboy’s essay, and de* 
serves to be praised for little more than the attempt. 

** Lucretius. 
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though they knew not those seductive graces by which gallantry 
almost teaches it to be amiable. Wolton, the learned advocate 
for the moderns, deserts them in considering this point of com- 
parison, and praises the ancients for their ignorance of such re- 
finements. But he seems to have collected his notions of gallantry 
from the insipid fadeurs of the French romances , which have 
nothing congenial with the graceful levity, the “grata protervitas,” 
of a Rochcsterjjr a Sedley. 

As far as I can judge, the early poets of our own language were 
the models which Mr. Little selected for imitation. To attain 
their simplicity (“®vo rarissima nostro simplicitas”) was his 
fondest ambition. He could not have aimed at a grace more diffi- 
cult of attainment; * and his life was of too short a date to allow 
him to perfect such a taste; but how far he was likely to have suc- 
ceeded, the critic may judge from his productions. 

' I have found among his papers a novel , in rather an imperfect 
stale, which, as soon as I have arranged and collected it, shall be 
submitted to the public eye. 

Where Mr. Little was born , or what is the genealogy of his 
parents, are points in which very few readers can be interested. 
His life was one of those humble streams which have scarcely a 
name in the map of life, and the traveller may pass it by without 
inquiring its source or direction. His character was well knowu 
to all who were acquainted with him; for he had too much vanity 
to hide its virtues, and not enough of art to conceal its defects. 
The lighter traits of his mind may be traced perhaps in his wri- 
tings ; but the few for which he was valued live only in the remem- 
brance of his friends. 

T. M. 


• It is a curious illustration of the labour which simplicity requires, 
that the Ramblers of Johnson, elaborate as they appear, were written 
with fluency, and seldom required revision; while the simple language 
of Rousseau, which seems to come flowing from the heart, was the slow 
production of painful labour, pausing on every word, and balancing 
every sentence. 
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TO 

JOSEPH ATKINSON, Esq. 

My dear Sir, 

1 keel a very sincere pleasure in dedicating to you the Second 
Edition of our friend Little's Poems. I am not unconscious that 
there are many in the collection which perhaps it would be prudent 
to have altered or omitted; and, to say the truth, 1 more than 
once revised them for that purpose; but, I know not why, I 
distrusted either my heart or my judgment; and the consequence 
is , you have them in their original form : 

Non possunt nostros multae, Faustine, lilurae 
Emendare jocos; una litura potest. 

I am convinced, however, that, though not quite a casuiste 
relacM, you have charity enough to forgive such inoffensive fol- 
lies : you know that the pious Bcza was not the less revered for 
those sportive Juvenilia which he published under a fictitious 
name; nor did the levity of Bembo’s poems prevent him from 
making a very good cardinal. 

Believe me , my dear friend , 

With the truest esteem , 

Yours, 

T. M. 


FRAGMENTS OF COLLEGE EXERCISES. 
Nobilitas sola est atquo unica virtus. — Juv. 

Mark those proud boasters of a splendid line, 

Like glided ruins , mouldering while they shine , 

How heavy sits that weight of alien show , 

Like martial helm upon an iufant’s brow; 

Those borrow’d splendours , whose contrasting light 
Throws back the native shades in deeper night. 
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Ask the proud train who glory’s shade pursue , 
Where are the arts by which that glory grew? 

The genuine virtues that with eagle-gaze 
Sought young Renown in all her orient blaze ! 
Where is the heart by chymic truth refin’d , 

Th’ exploring soul, whose eye had read mankind? 
Where are the links that twin’d , with hcav’nly art , 
His country’s interest round the patriot’s heart? 

* * * * * 


Justum beliutn quibus neeessarium, et pia arma quibus 
nulla nisi in arrnis relinquitur spes. — Livy. 

***** 

Is there no call , no consecrating cause , 

Approv’d by Heav’n, ordain’d by nature’s laws, 

Where justice flies the herald of our way, 

And truth’s pure beams upon the banners play? 

Yes, there ’s a call sweet as an angel’s breath 
To slumb’ring babes , or innocence in death ; 

And urgent as the longue of Heav’n within, 

When the mind’s balance trembles upon sin. 

Oh ! ’t is our country’s voice, whose claim should meet 
An echo in the soul’s most deep retreat; 

Along the heart’s responding chords should run , 

Nor let a lone there vibrate — but the one ! 


VARIETY. 

Ask what prevailing, pleasing power 
Allures the sportive, wandering bee 
To roam, untired, from flower to flower, 
He ’ll tell you , 't is variety. 

Look Nature round , her features trace , 
Her seasons , all her changes see; 
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And own , upon Creation’s face , 

The greatest charm’s variety. 

For me , ye gracious powers above ! 

Still let me roam , unfix’d and free ; 

In all things, — but the nymph I love , 

I’ll change, and taste variety. 

But, Patty, not a world of charms 

Could e’er estrange my heart from thee; — 
No, let me ever seek those arms. 

There still I ’ll find variety. 


TO A BOY, WITH A WATCH. 

WRITTEN FOR A. FRIEND. 

Is it not sweet , beloved youth , 

To rove through Erudition’s bowers , 

And cull the golden fruits of truth. 

And gather Fancy’s brilliant flowers? 

And is it not more sweet than this, 

To feel thy parents’ hearts approving, 

And pay them back in sums of bliss 
The dear, the endless debt of loving? 

It must be so to thee , my youth ; 

With this idea toil is lighter; 

This sweetens all the fruits of truth , 

And makes the flowers of fancy brighter. 

The little gift we send thee , boy , 

May sometimes teach thy soul to ponder, 

If indolence or siren joy 
Should ever tempt that soul to wander. 

T will tell thee that the winged day 
Can ne’er be chain’d by man’s endeavour; 

That life and lime shall fade away , 

While heav’n and virtue bloom for ever ! 
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SONG. 

Ik I swear by that eye , you ’ll allow , 

Its look is so shifting and new , 

That the oath I might take on it now 
The very next glance would undo. 

Those babies that nestle so sly 
Such thousands of arrows have got, 

That an oath , on the glance of an eye 
Such as yours, may be off in a shot. 

Should I swear by the dew on your lip, 
Though each moment the treasure renews , 

If my constancy wishes to trip , 

I may kiss off the oath when I choose. 

Or a sigh may disperse from that flow’r 
Both the dew and the oath that are there; 

And I ’d make a new vow ev’ry hour , 

To lose them so sweetly in air. 

But clear up the heav'n of your brow , 

Nor fancy my faith is a feather; 

On my heart I will pledge you my vow, 

And they both must be broken together ! 


Remkmber him thou leav’st behind , 
Whose heart is warmly bound to thee. 
Close as the tend’rest links can bind 
A heart as warm as heart can be. 

Oh 1 I had long in freedom rov’d , 

Though many seem’d ray soul to share ; 
'T was passion when I thought I lov’d, 

’T was fancy when l thought them fair. 
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Ev’n she , my muse’s early theme , 

Beguil’d me only white she warm’d ; 

'T was young desire that fed the dream , 
And reason broke what passion form’d. 

But thou — ah ! better had it been 
If 1 had still in freedom rov’d , 

If I had ne’er thy beauties seen , 

For then I never should have lov’d. 

Then all the pain which lovers feel 
Had never to this heart been known ; 

But then, the joys that lovers steal. 

Should they have ever been my own? 

Oh ! trust me, when I swear thee this , 
Dearest 1 the pain of loving thee , 

The very pain is sweeter bliss 
Than passion’s wildest ecstasy. 

That little cage I would not part, 

In which my soul is prison’d now, 

For the most light and winged heart 
That wantons on the passing vow. 

Still, mybelov’d! still keep in mind, 
However far remov’d from me. 

That there is one thou Ieav’st behind , 
Whose heart respires for only thee ! 

And though ungenial ties have bound 
Thy fate unto another’s care. 

That arm, which clasps thy bosom round , 
Cannot confine the heart that ’s there. 

No, no! that heart is only mine 
By ties all other ties above, 

For I have wed it at a shrine 

Where we have had no priest but Love. 
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SONG. 

When Time, who steals our years away, 
Shall steal our pleasures too , 

The raeni’ry of the past will stay, 

And half our joys renew. 

Then, Julia, when thy beauty’s flow'r 
Shall feel the wintry air, 

Remembrance will recall the hour 
When thou alone wert fair. 

Then talk no more of future gloom ; 

Our joys shall always last; 

For Hope shall brighten days to come. 

And Mem’ry gild the past. 

Come , Chloe, fill the genial bowl , 

I drink to Love and thee: 

Tbou never canst decay in soul , 

Thou ’It still be young for me. 

And as thy lips the tear-drop chase. 

Which on my cheek they find , 

So hope shall steal away the trace 
That sorrow leaves behind. 

Then fill the bowl — away with gloom ! 

Our joys shall always last; 

For Hope shall brighten days to come , 

And Mem’ry gild the past. 

But mark , at thought of future years 
When love shall lose its soul, 

My Chloe drops her timid tears , 

They mingle with my bowl. 

How like this bowl of wine, my fair, 

Our loving life shall fleet; 

Though tears may sometimes mingle there, 
The draught will still be sweet. 

Then fill the cup — away with gloom ! 

Our joys shall always last; 

Thnmat Moore. 1. , 
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For Hope will brighten days to come , 
And Mem’ry gild the past. 


SONG. 

Have you not seen the timid tear , 
Steal trembling from mine eye? 

Have you not mark’d the flush of fear , 
Or caught the murmur'd sigh? 

And can you think my love is chill , 
Nor fix’d on you alone? 

And can you rend , by doubting still, 
A heart so much your own? 

To you my soul’s affections move, 
Devoutly, warmly true; 

My life has been a task of love. 

One long, long thought of you. 

If all your tender faith be o’er, 

If still my truth you ’ll try ; 

Alas , I know but one proof more — 

I ’ll bless your name , and die ! 


REUBEN AND ROSE. 

A TALK OF ROMANCE. 

The darkness that hung upon Willumberg’s walls 
Had long been remember’d with awe and dismay; 

For years not a sunbeam had play’d in its halls , 

And it seem’d as shut out from the regions of day. 

Though the valleys were brighten’d by many a beam , 

Yet none could the woods of that castle illume ; 

And the lightning, which flash’d on the neighbouring stream. 
Flew back , as if fearing to enter the gloom ! 

“ Oh ! when shall this horrible darkness disperse ! ” 

Said Willumberg’s lord to the Seer of the Cave ; — 
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“ It can never dispel,” said the wizard of verse, 

“Till the bright star of chivalry sinks in the wave !" 

And who was the bright star of chivalry then? 

Who could be but Renben , the flow’r of the age? 

For Reuben was first in the combat of men , 

Though Youth had scarce written his name on her page. 

For Willumberg’s daughter his young heart had beat , — 
For Rose , who was bright as the spirit of dawn , 

When with wand dropping diamonds , and silvery feet , 

It walks o’er the flow’rs of the mountain and lawn. 

Must Rose , then , from Reuben so fatally sever? 

Sad , sad were the words of the Seer of the Cave , 

That darkness should cover that castle for ever, 

Or Reuben be sunk in the merciless wave ! 

To the wizard she flew , saying, “Tell me, oh, tell! 
Shall my Reuben no more be restor’d to my eyes?” 

“ Yes , yes — when a spirit shall toll the great bell 
Of the mouldering abbey, your Reuben shall rise ! ” 

Twice, thrice he repeated “ Your Reuben shall rise ! ” 
And Rose felt a moment’s release from her pain ; 

And wip’d , while she listen’d , the tears from her eyes , 
And hop’d she might yet see her hero again. 

That hero could smile at the terrors of death. 

When he felt that he died for the sire of his Rose ; 

To the Oder he flew , and there , plunging beneath , 

In the depth of the billows soon found his repose. — 

How strangely the order of destiny falls! ~ 

Not long in the waters the warrior lay. 

When a sunbeam was seen to glance over the walls , 

And the castle of Willumberg bask’d in the ray! 

All, all but the soul of the maid was in light, 

There sorrow and terror lay gloomy and blank : 

Two days did she wander, and all the long night, 

In quest of her love, on the wide river’s bank. 
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Oft, oft did she pause for the toll of the bell , 

And heard but the breathings of night in the air; 

Long, long did she gaze on the watery swell , 

And saw but the foam of the white billow there. 

And often as midnight its veil would undraw , 

As she look'd at the light of the moon in the stream , 

She thought 't was his helmet of silver she saw. 

As the curl of the surge glitter’d high in the beam. 

And now the third night was begemming the sky ; 

Poor Rose , on the cold dewy margent reclin’d , 

There wept till the tear almost froze in her eye , 

When — bark 1 — 't was the bell that came deep in the wind ! 

She startled , and saw, through the glimmering shade, 

A form o’er the waters in majesty glide; 

She knew ’t was her love , though his cheek was decay’d , 

And his helmet of silver was wash'd by the tide. 

Was this what the Seer of the Cave had foretold? — 

Dim , dim through the phantom the moon shot a gleam ; 

T was Reuben, but, ah! he was deathly and cold , 

And fleeted away like the spell of a dream ! 

Twice , thrice did he rise , and as often she thought 
From the bank to embrace him , but vain her endeavour ! 

Then , plunging beneath, at a billow she caught, 

And sunk to repose on its bosom for ever! 


DID NOT. 

T was a new feeling — something more 
Than we had dared to own before , 
Which then we hid not; 

We saw it in each other’s eye , 

And wish’d , in every half-breath’d sigh , 
To speak , but did not. 
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She felt my lips’ Impassion'd touch — 
'T was the Brst time I dared so much , 
And yet she chid not; 

But whisper’d o'er my burning brow, 
“Oh! do you doubt I love you now?” 
Sweet soul! I did not. 

Warmly I felt her bosom thrill , 

I press’d it closer, closer still , 

Though gently bid not; 

Till — oh ! the world hath seldom heard 
Of lovers, who so nearly err’d , 

And yet, who did not. 


TO 

a /. 


That wrinkle , when Grst I espied it 
At once put my heart out of pain ; 

Till the eye, that was glowing beside it, 
Disturb’d my ideas again. 

\ 

Thou art just in the twilight at preseut, 
When woman’s declension begins; 

When , fading from all that is pleasant , 
She bids a good night to her sins. 

Yet thou still art so lovely to me , 

I would sooner, my exquisite mother! 

Repose in the sunset of thee. 

Than bask in the noon of another. 
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TO 

MRS 

ON SOUK CALUMNIES AGAINST HUB CHARACTER. 

Is not thy mind a gentle mind? 

Is not that heart a heart refin’d? 

Hast thou not every gentle grace , 

We love in woman’s mind and face? 

And , oh ! art thou a shrine for Sin 
To hold her hateful worship in? 

No , no , be happy — dry that tear — 

Though some thy heart hath harbour’d near , 
May now repay its love with blame ; 

Though mau , who ought to shield thy fame , 
Ungenerous man , be first to shun thee ; 
Though all the world look cold upon thee, 

Yet shall thy pureness keep thee still 
Unharm’d by that surrounding chill; 

Like the famed drop, in crystal found , * 
Floating, while all- was froz'n around, — 
Unchill’d , unchanging shall thou be , 

Safe in thy own sweet purity. . 


ANACREONTIC. 

— iu lachryma* verterat omne merura. 

Tib. lib. i. cleg 5. 

Press the grape, and let it pour 
Around the board its purple show’r ; 

And , while the drops my goblet steep , 

I ’ll think in woe the clusters weep. 

* This alludes to a curious gem, upon which Claudian has left us 
some very elaborate epigrams. It was a drop of pure water enclosed 
within a piece of crystal. Sec Claudian. Epigram, “do Crystallo cui 
aqua inerat.” Addison mentions a curiosity of this kind at Milan; and 
adds, “ It is such a rarity as this that I saw at Vendome in France, w hich 
they there pretend is a tear that our Saviour shed over Lazarus , and 
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Weep on, weep on, my pooling viDe! 
Heav’n grant no tears, but tears of wine. 
Weep on ; and , as thy sorrows flow , 

1 ’ll taste the luxury of woe. 


TO 

• • • • • •••••• 

When I lov’d you , I can’t but allow 
1 had many an exquisite minute; 

But the scorn that 1 feel for you now 
Hath even more luxury in it. 

Thus, whether we 're on or we ’re off. 
Some witchery seems to await you ; 
To love you was pleasant enough, 

And , oh 1 ’t is delicious to hate you ! 


TO JULIA. 

IN ALLUSION TO SOME ILLIBERAL CRITICISMS. 

Why, let the stingless critic chide 
With all that fume of vacant pride 
Which mantles o’er the pedant fool , 

Like vapour on a stagnant pool. 

Oh! if the song, to feeling true, 

Can please th’ elect, the sacred few, 

Whose souls, by Taste and Nature taught, 

Thrill with the genuine pulse of thought — 

If some fond feeling maid like thee , 

The warm-ey’d child of Sympathy, 

Shall say, while o’er my simple theme 
She languishes in Passion’s dream , 

was gathered up by an angel , who put it into a little crystal vial , and 
made a present of it to Mary Magdalen.” — AdcUton't Remarks on seve- 
ral Farts of Italy. 
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“ He was , indeed , a tender soul — 

“No eritic law, no chill control , 

“ Should ever freeze, by timid art, 

“The flowings of so fond a heart ! ” 

Yes, soul of Nature! soul of Love! 

That, hov’ring like a snow-wing’d dove. 
Breath’d o’er my cradle warblings wild , 
And hail’d me Passion’s warmest child , — 
Grant me the tear from Beauty’s eye, 

From Feeling’s breast the votive sigh ; 

Oh! let my song, mymem’ry, find 
A shrine within the tender mind; 

And I will smile when critics chide. 

And I will scorn the fume of pride 
Which mantles o’er the pedant fool , 

Like vapour round some stagnant pool ! 


TO JULIA. 

Mock me no more with Love’s beguiling dream , 

A dream, Ifind, illusory as sweet : 

One smile of friendship , uay, of cold esteem , 
Far dearer were than passion’s bland deceit! 

I ’ve heard you oft eternal truth declare ; 

Your heart was only mine, I once believ'd. 

Ah ! shall I say that all your vows were air? 

And must I say, my hopes were all deceiv’d? 

Yow , then , no longer that our souls are twin’d , 
That all our joys are felt with mutual zeal ; 

Julia ! — ’t is pity , pity makes you kind ; 

You know I love, and you would seem to feel. 

But shall I still go seek within those arms 
A joy in which affection takes no part? 

No , no, farewell ! you give me but your charms , 
When I had fondly thought you gave your heart. 
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THE SHRUNK. 

TO 

M v fates had destin’d me to rove 
Along, long pilgrimage of love; 

And many an altar on my way 
Has lur’d my pious steps to stay ; 

For, if the saint was young and fair, 

I turn’d and sung my vespers there. 
This, from a youthful pilgrim’s fire, 

Is what your pretty saints require : 

To pass , nor tell a single bead , 

With them would be profane indeed ! 
But, trust me, all this young devotion 
Was but to keep my zeal in motion ; 
And , ev’ry humbler altar past , 

I now have reach’d the shrine at last! 


TO A LADY, 

WITH SOME MANUSCRIPT POEMS 
ON LEAVING THE COUNTRY. 

When, casting many a look behind, 

I leave the friends I cherish here — 
Perchance some other friends to find, 

But surely finding none so dear — 

Haply the little simple page , 

Which votive thus I ’ve trac’d for thee , 
May now and then a look engage , 

And steal one moment’s thought for me. 

Cut , oh ! in pity let not those 
Whose hearts are not of gentle mould , 
Let not the eye that seldom flows 
With feeling’s tear, my song behold. 
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For, trust me, they who never melt 
With pity , never melt with love ; 

And such will frown at all I 've felt, 

And all my loving lays reprove. 

But if, perhaps, some gentler mind. 
Which rather loves to praise than blame, 

Should in my page an interest find , 

And linger kindly on my name ; 

Tell him — or, oh! if, gentler still, 

By female lips my name be blest : 

For, where do all affections thrill 
So sweetly as in woman’s breast? — 

Tell her, that he whose loving themes 
Her eye indulgent wanders o’er, 

Could sometimes wake from idle dreams , 
And bolder flights of fancy soar; 

That Glory oft would claim the lay, 

And Friendship oft his numbers move; 

But whisper then, that, “sooth to say, 
“His sweetest song was giv'n to Love ! ” 


TO JULIA. 

Though Fate, my girl, may bid us part, 
Our souls it cannot, shall not sever; 

The heart will seek its kindred heart, 

And cling to it as close as ever. 

But must we, must we part indeed? 

Is all our dream of rapture over? 

And does not Julia’s bosom bleed 
To leave so dear , so fond a lover? 

Does she too mourn? — Perhaps she may ; 
Perhaps she mourns our bliss so fleeting : 
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Bui why is Julia’s eye so gay , 

If Julia’s heart like mine is beating? 

I oft have lov’d that sunny glow 
Of gladness in her blue eye gleaming — 

But can the bosom bleed with woe, 

While joy is in the glances beaming? 

No, no! — Yet, love, I will not chide; 
Although your heart were fond of roving, 

Nor that, nor all the world beside 

Could keep your faithful boy from loving. 

You ’ll soon be distant from his eye , 

And, with you, all that ’s worth possessing. 

Oh ! then it will be sweet to die , 

When life has lost its only blessing! 


TO • 

Sweet lady , look not thus again : 

Those bright deluding smiles recall 

A maid remember’d now with pain , 

Who was my love, my life, myall! 

Oh ! while this heart bewilder’d took 
Sweet poison from her thrilling eye , 

Thus would she smile , and lisp , and look , 
And I would hear, and gaze, and sigh! 

Yes, I did love her — wildly love — 

She was her sex’s best deceiver ! 

And oft she swore she ’d never rove — 

And I was destin'd to believe her! 

Then, lady, do not wear the smile 
Of one whose smile could thus betray ; 

Alas ! I think the lovely wile 
Again could steal my heart away. 
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For, when those spells that charm’d my miml, 
On lips so pure as thine I see, 

I fear the heart which she resign’d 
Will err again , and fly to thee ! 


NATURE'S LABELS. 

A FRAGMENT. 

In vain we fondly strive to trace 
The soul’s reflection in the face; 

In vain we dwell on lines and crosses , 
Crooked mouth , or short proboscis ; 

Boobies have look’d as wise and bright 
As Plato or the Stagirite : 

And many a sage and learned skull 
Has peep’d through windows dark and dull. 
Since then , though art do all it can , 

We ne’er can reach the inward man , 

Nor (howsoe’er “ team’d Thebans” doubt) 
The inward woman, from without, 
Methinks ’t were well if Nature could 
(And Nature could , if Nature would) 

Some pithy , short descriptions write , 

On tablets large , in black and white , 

Which she might hang about our throttles, 
Like labels upon physic-bottles ; 

And where all men might read — but stay — 
As dialectic sages say , 

The argument most apt and ample 
For common use is the example. 

For instance, then, if Nature’s care 
Had not portray’d , in lines so fair, 

The inward soul of Lucy L-nd-n, 

This is the label she ’d have pinn’d on. 
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LABEL FIRST. 

Within this form there lies enshrin’d 
The purest, brightest gem of mind. 

Though Feeling’s hand may sometimes throw 
Upon its charms the shade of woe, 

The lustre of-the gem , when veil’d , 

Shall be but mellow’d , not conceal’d. 

Now, sirs, imagine, if you ’re able , 

That Nature wrote a second label, 

They 're her own words — at least suppose so — 
And boldly pin it on Pomposo. 

LABEL SECOND. 

When I compos’d the fustian brain 
Of this redoubted Captain Vain , 

I had at hand but few ingredients , 

And so was forc’d to use expedients. 

I put therein some small discerning, 

A grain of sense, a grain of learning; 

And when I saw the void behind, 

I fill’d it up with — froth and wind ! 

* ' * * * ♦ 


TO JULIA. 

ON HKR BIRTHDAY.' 

When Time was entwining the garland of years. 
Which to crown my beloved was given, 

Though some of the leaves might be sullied with tears, 
Yet the flow’rs were all gather’d in heaven. 

And long may this garland be sweet to the eye , 

May its verdure for ever be new ; 

Young Love shall enrich it with many a sigh , 

And Sympathy nurse it with dew. 
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A REFLECTION AT SEA. 

See how , beneath the moonbeam’s smile , 
Yon little billow heaves its breast. 

And foams and sparkles for awhile, — 
Then murmuring subsides to rest. 

Thus man, the sport of bliss and care. 
Rises on time’s eventful sea ; 

And, having swell’d a moment there , 
Thus melts into eternity ! 


CLORIS AND FANNY. 

Cloris! if I were Persia’s king, 

I 'd make my graceful queen of thee ; 
While Fanny, wild and artless thing , 
Should but thy humble handmaid be. 

There is but one objection in it — 
That, verily, I 'm much afraid 
1 should , in some unlucky minute , 
Forsake the mistress for the maid. 


THE SHIELD. 

Say , did you not hear a voice of death ! 

And did you not mark the paly form 
Which rode on the silvery mist of the heath , 
And sung a ghostly dirge in the storm? 

Was it the wailing bird of the gloom , 

That shrieks on the house of woe all night? 
Or a shivering fiend that flew to a tomb , 

To howl and to feed till the glance of light? 

T was not the death-bird’s cry from the wood 
Nor shivering fiend that hung on the blast ; 
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T was the shade ofHeideric — man of blood — 

It screams for the guilt of days that are past. 

See, how the red, red lightning strays. 

And scares the gliding ghosts of the heath ! 

Now on the leafless yew it plays , 

Where hangs the shield of this son of death. 

That shield is blushing with murderous stains ; 

Long has it hung from the cold yew’s spray ; 

It is blown by storms and wash’d by rains, 

But neither can take the blood away ! 

Oft by that yew , on the blasted fleld , 

Demons dance to the red moon’s light; 

While the damp boughs creak, and the swinging shield 
Sings to the raving spirit of night! 


TO JULIA. 

WEKFI Ji 6. 

Oh ! if your tears are giv’n to care , 

If real woe disturbs your peace , 

Come to my bosom , weeping fair ! 

And I will bid your weeping cease. 

But if with Fancy’s vision’d fears , 

With dreams of woe your bosom thrill ; 
You look so lovely in your tears, 

That I must bid you drop them still. 


DREAMS. 

TO 


Lv slumber, I prithee how is it 
That souls are oft taking the air, 

And paying each other a visit , 

While bodies are heaven knows where? 
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Last night, 't is in tain to deny it. 

Your Soul took a fancy to roam , 

For I heard her, on tiptoe so quiet , 

Come ask , whether mine was at home. 

0 

And mine let her in with delight , 

And they talk’d and they laugh’d the time through; 
For, when souls come together at night , 

There is no saying what they mayn’t do ! 

And your little Soul , heaven bless her ! 

Had much to complain and to say , 

Of how sadly you wrong and oppress her 
By keeping her prison’d all day. 

“Iflhappen,” said she, “but to steal 
“ For a peep now and then to her eye , 

“ Or, to quiet the fever I feel , 

“ Just venture abroad on a sigh ; 

“In an instant she frightens me in 
“With some phantom of prudence or terror, 

“ For fear I should stray into sin , 

“Or, what is still worse , into error! 

“So, instead of displaying my graces, 

“ By daylight , in language and mien , 

“lam shut up in corners and places, 

“ Where truly I blush to be seen ! ” 

Upon hearing this piteous confession , 

My Soul, looking tenderly at her , 

Declar’d, as for grace and discretion 
He did not know much of the matter; 

“But, to-morrow, sweet Spirit!” he said, 

“Be at home after midnight, and then 
I will come when your lady ’s in bed , * 

“And we '11 talk o'er the subject again.’’ 
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So she whisper’d a word in his ear, 

I suppose to her door to direct him, 
And, just after midnight, my dear, 
Your polite little Soul may expect him. 


TO ROSA. 

WRITTEN DURING ILLNESS. 

The wisest soul, by anguish torn, 

Will soon unlearn the lore it knew; 

And when the shrining casket ’s worn , 
The gem within will tarnish too. 

But love ’s an essence of the soul, 

Which sinks not with this chain of clay; 

Which throbs beyond the chili control 
Of with’ ring pain or pale decay. 

And surely, when the touch of Death 
Dissolves the spirit’s earthly ties , 

. Love still attends th’ immortal breath, 
And makes it purer for the skies 1 

Oh Rosa, when, to seek its sphere , 

My soul shall leave this orb of men , 

That love which form’d its treasure here , 
Shall be its best of treasures then ! 

And as , in fabled dreams of old , 

Some air-born genius , child of time , 

Presided o’er each star that roll’d , 

And track’d it through its path sublime; 

So thou, fair planet, not unled, 

Shalt through thy mortal orbit stray; 

Thy lover’s shade , to thee still wed , 

Shall linger round thy earthly way. 

Thomas Moore. I. 19 
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Let other spirits range the sky, 

And play around each starry gem ; 

I’ 11 bask beneath that lucid eye, 

Nor envy worlds of suns to them. 

And when that heart shall cease to beat, 
And when that breath at length is free , 
Then, Rosa, soul to soul wc '11 meet, 
And mingle to eternity 1 


SONG. 

The wreath you wove , the wreath you wove 
Is fair — but oh , how fair , 

If Pity’s hand had stol’n from Love 
One leaf to mingle there ! 

If every rose with gold were tied. 

Did gems for dewdrops fall, 

One faded leaf where Love had sigh’d 
Were sweetly worth them all. 

The wreath you wove , the wreath you wove 
Our emblem well may be ; 

Its bloom is yours , but hopeless Love 
Must keep its tears for me. 


THE SALE OF LOVES. 

I dreamt that , in the Paphiau groves , 
My nets by moonlight laying, 

I caught a flight of wanton Loves , 
Among the rose-beds playing. 

Some just had left their silv’ry shell , 
While some were full in feather; 

So pretty a lot of Loves to sell , 

Were never yet strung together. 
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Come buy my Loves, 

Come buy my Loves , 

Ye dames and rose-lipp’d misses ! — 

They ’re new and bright , 

The cost is light, , 

For the coin of this isle is kisses. 

First Cloris came, with looks sedate, 

The coin on her lips was ready ; 

“I buy,” quoth she, “my Love by weight, 
“Full grown , if you please , and steady.” 
“Let mine be light," said Fanny, “pray — 

“ Such lasting toys undo one ; 

“ A light little Love that will last to-day , — 
“To-morrow I ’ll sport a new one.” 

Come buy my Loves , 

Come buy my Loves , 

Ye dames and rose-lipp’d misses ! — 

There ’s some will keep , 

Some light and cheap , 

At from ten to twenty kisses. 

The learned Prue took a pert young thing, 

To divert her virgin Muse with. 

And pluck sometimes a quill from his wing, 

To indite her billet-doux with. 

Poor Cloe would give for a well-fledg’d pair 
Her only eye , if you ’d ask it ; 

And Tabitha begg’d, old toothless fair, 

For the youngest Love in the basket. 

Come buy my Loves, &c. Ac. 

But one was left, when Susan came , 

One worth them all together ; 

At sight of her dear looks of shame , 

He smiled, and pruned his feather. 

She wish’d the boy — 'l was more than whim — 
Her looks , her sighs betray’d it ; 

12 * 
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But kisses were not enough for him , 

I ask’d a heart , and she paid it ! 
Good-by, my Loves, 

Good-by, my Loves, 

’T would make you smile to 've seen us 
First trade for this 
Sweet child of bliss, 

And then nurse the boy between us. 


TO 


The world had just begun to steal 
Each hope that led me lightly on ; 

I felt not, as I us’d to feel, 

And life grew dark and love was gone. 

No eye to mingle sorrow’s tear, 

No lip to miDgle pleasure’s breath, 

No circling arms to draw me near — 

’T was gloomy , and I wish’d for death. 

But when I saw that gentle eye , 

Oh ! something seem’d to tell me then. 

That I was yet too young to die , 

And hope and bliss might bloom again. 

With every gentle smile that crost 
Your kindling cheek , you lighted home 

Some feeling, which my heart had lost, 

And peace , which far had learn’d to roam. 

'T was then indeed so sweet to live, 

Hope look’d so new and Love so kind , 

That, though I mourn , I yet forgive 
The ruin they have left behind. 

I could have lov’d you — oh , so well ! — 

The dream , that wishing boyhood knows , 
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Is but a bright, beguiling spell, 

That only lives while passion glows : 

Bat, when this early flush declines , 

When the heart’s sunny morning fleets , 
You know not then how close it twines 
Round the first kindred soul it meets. 

Yes , yes, I could have lov’d , as one 
Who , while his youth’s enchantments fall , 
Finds something dear to rest upon, 

Which pays him for the loss of all. 


Never mind how the pedagogue proses , 

You want not antiquity’s stamp ; 

A lip, that such fragrauce discloses , 

Oh! never should smell of the lamp. 

Old Cloe, whose withering kiss 
Hath long set the Loves at defiance, 

Now, done with the science of bliss. 

May take to the blisses of science. 

But for you to be buried in books — 

Ah, Fanny, they ’re pitiful sages, 

Who could not in one of your looks 
Read more than in millions of pages. 

Astronomy finds in those eyes 

Better light than she studies above ; 

And Music would borrow your sighs 
As the melody fittest for Love. 

Your Arithmetic only can trip 
If to count your own charms you endeavour; 

And Eloquence glows on your lip 
When you swear, that you ’ll love me for ever. 
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Thus you see , what a brilliant allianco 
Of arts is assembled in you; — 

A course of more exquisite science 
Man never need wish to pursue. 

And , oh ! — if a Fellow like me 
May confer a diploma of hearts, 
With my lip thus I seal your degree, 
My divine little Mistress of Arts ! 


ON THE 

DEATH OF A LADY. 

Sweet spirit ! if thy airy sleep 
Nor sees my tears nor hears my sighs, 

Then will I weep , in anguish weep , 

Till the last heart’s drop (ills mine eyes. 

But if thy sainted soul can feel , 

And mingles in our misery; 

Then , then my breakiug heart I '11 seal — 
Thou shalt not hear one sigh from me. 

The beam of morn was on the stream , 

But sullen clouds the day deform : 

Like thee was that young, orient beam , 
Like death, alas, that sullen storm ! 

Thou wert not form’d for living here , 

So link’d thy soul was with the sky ; 

Yet , ah , we held thee all so dear , 

We thought thou wert not form’d to die. 


INCONSTANCY. 

And do I then wonder that Julia deceives me, 

When surely there ’s nothing in nature more common ? 
She vows to be true , and while vowing she leaves me — 
And could I expect any more from a woman? 
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Oh , woman ! your heart is a pitiful treasure ; 

And Mahomet’s doctrine was not too severe , 

When he held that you were but materials of pleasure , 
And reason and thinking were out of your sphere. 

By your heart, when the fond sighing lover can win it , 
He thinks that an age of anxiety 's paid; 

But, oh, while he ’s blest, let him die at the minute — 
If he live but a day , he ’ll be surely betray'd. 


THE NATAL GENIUS. 

A DREAM. 

XO • • • • • | 

THK MORNING OF HBR BIRTHDAY. 

In witching slumbers of the night , 

I dreamt I was the airy sprite 
That on thy natal moment smil’d ; 

And thought I wafted on my wing 
Those flow’rs which in Elysium spring, 

To crown my lovely mortal child. 

With olive-branch I bound thy head , 

Heart’s ease along thy path I shed , 

Which was to bloom through all thy years; 
Nor yet did I forget to bind 
Love’s roses , with his myrtle twin’d , 

And dew’d by sympathetic tears. 

Such was the wild but precious boon 
Which Fancy , at her magic noon , 

Bade me to Nona’s image pay ; 

And were it thus my fate to be 
Thy little guardian deity, 

How blest around thy steps I ’d play ! 
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Thy life should glide In peace along, 
Calm as some lonely shepherd’s song 
That ’s heard at distance in the grove ; 
No cloud should ever dim thy sky, 

No thorns along thy pathway lie , 

But all be beauty, peace, and love. 

Indulgent Time should never bring 
To thee one blight upon his wing, 

So gently o’er thy brow he ’d fly ; 

And death itself should but be felt 
Like that of daybcams , when they melt, 
Bright to the last, in evening’s sky ! 


ELEGIAC STANZAS, 

SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY JUI.IA, 
ON THE DEATH OP HER BROTHER. 

Though sorrow long has worn my heart; 

Though every day I ’ve counted o’er 
Hath brought a new and quick'ning smart 
To wounds that rankled fresh before; 

Though in my earliest life bereft 
Of tender links by nature tied ; 

Though hope deceiv’d, and pleasure left; 
Though friends betray’d and foes belied ; 

I still had hopes — for hope will stay 
After the sunset of delight; 

So like the star which ushers day, 

We scarce can think it heralds night! — 

I hop’d that, after all its strife, 

My weary heart at length should rest, 

And , fainting from the waves of life , 

Find harbour in a brother’s breast. 
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That brother's breast was warm with truth , 
Was bright with honour’s purest ray ; 

He was the dearest, gentlest youth — 

Ah , why then was he torn away? 

He should have stay’d, have linger’d here 
To soothe his Julia's every woe; 

He should have chas’d each bitter tear. 

And not have caus’d those tears to flow. 

We saw within his soul expand 
The fruits of genius , nurs'd by taste ; 

While Science, with a fost’ring hand , 
Upon his brow her chaplet plac’d. 

We saw, by bright degrees, his mind 
Grow rich in all that makes men dear; — 

Enlighten’d, social, and refin’d. 

In friendship firm , in love sincere. 

Such was the youth we lov’d so well , 

And such the hopes that fate denied; — 

We lov’d, but ah! could scarcely tell 
How deep, how dearly, till he died! 

Close as the fondest links could strain , 
Twin’d with my very heart he grew ; 

And by that fate which breaks the chain , 
The heart is almost broken too. 


TO THK LARGS AND BRAUT1FUL 

MISS 

IN ALLUSION TO SOMK PARTNERSHIP IN A LOTTERY SHARE. 
IMPROMPTU. 

— Ego pars Virq. 

In wedlock a species of lottery lies, 

Where in blanks and in prizes we deal; 

But how comes it that you , such a capital prize , 
Should so long have remain’d in the wheel? 
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If ever , by Fortune’s indulgent decree , 

To me such a ticket should roll , 

A sixteenth , Heav’n knows ! were sufficient for me ; 
For what could / do with the whole? 


A DREAM. 

I thought this heart enkindled lay 
On Cupid’s burning shrine : 

I thought he stole thy heart away, 
And plac’d it near to mine. 

I saw thy heart begin to melt , 

Like ice before the sun ; 

Till both a glow congenial felt, 

And mingled into one ! 


TO 

With all my soul, then , let us part, 
Since both are anxious to be free; 

And I will send you home your heart, 

If you will send back mine to me. 

We ’ve had some happy hours together , 
But joy must often change its wing; 

And spring would be but gloomy weather, 
If we had nothing else but spring. 

’T is not that I expect to find 
A more devoted, fond, and true one,' 

With rosier cheek or sweeter mind — 
Enough for me that she ’s a new one. 

Thus let us leave the bower of loye , 
Where we have loiter’d long in bliss ; 

And you may down that pathway rove , 
While I shall take my way through this. 
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ANACREONTIC. 

“ Shk never look’d so kind before — 

“ Yet why the wanton’s smile recall? 

“I ’ve seen this witchery o’er and o’er, 

“’T is hollow, vain, and heartless all! ” 

Thus I said and, sighing, drain’d 
The cup which she so late had tasted ; 

Upon whose rim still fresh remain’d 
The breath, so oft in falsehood wasted. 

I took the harp , and would have sung 
As if 'twere not of her I sang; 

But still the notes on Lamia hung — 

On whom but Lamia could they hang? 

Those eyes of hers, that Qoating shine, 

Like diamonds in some Eastern river; 

That kiss , for which, if worlds were mine , 

A world for every kiss I 'd give her. 

That frame so delicate , yet warm’d 
With flushes of love’s genial hue; — 

A mould transparent, as if form’d 
To let the spirit’s light shine through. 

Of these I sung, and notes and words 
Were sweet, as if the very air 

From Lamia’s lip hung o’er the chords , 

And Lamia’s voice still warbled there ! 

But when, alas, I turn’d the theme , 

And when of vows and oaths I spoke , 

Of truth and hope’s seducing dream — 

The chord beneath my finger broke. 

False harp! false woman! — such, oh, such 
Are lutes too frail and hearts too willing ; 

Any hand, whate’er its touch. 

Can set their chords or pulses thrilling. 
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And when that thrill is most awake , 

And when you think Heav’n’s joys await you , 
The nymph will change, the chord will break — 
Oh Love, oh Music, how I hate you! 


TO JULIA. 

I saw the peasant’s hand unkind 
From yonder oak the ivy sever; 

They seem'd in very being twin’d ; 

Yet now the oak is fresh as ever! 

Not so the widow’d ivy shines : 

Torn from its dear and only stay, 

In drooping widowhood it pines , 

And scatters all its bloom away. 

Thus, Julia, did our hearts entwine , 

Till Fate disturb’d their tender ties : 

Thus gay indifference blooms in thine, 
While mine, deserted, droops and dies ! 


HYMN 

OF 

A VIRGIN OF DELPHI, 

AT THB TOMB OP HKR MOTHKR. 

Oh, lost, for ever lost — no more 
Shall Vesper light our dewy way 
Along the rocks of Crissa's shore , 

To hymn the fading fires of day ; 

No more to Tempi’s distant Yale 
In holy musings shall we roam , 

Through summer’s glow and winter’s gale, 

To bear the mystic chaplets home.* 

* The laurel, for the common uses of the temple, for adorning the 
altars and sweeping the pavement, was supplied by a tree near the 
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*T was then my soul’s expaudiog zeal, 

By nature warm’d and led by thee, 

In every breeze was taught to feel 
The breathings of a Deity. 

Guide of my heart ! still hovering round , 

Thy looks , thy words are still my own — 

I see thee raising from the ground 
Some laurel , by the winds o’erthrown , 

And hear thee say , 4 ‘This humble bough 
“ Was planted for a doom divine ; 

“ And , though it droop in languor now , 

“Shall flourish on the Delphic shrine! 

“Thus, in the vale of earthly sense, 

“Though sunk awhile the spirit lies, 

“A viewless hand shall cull it thence, 

“To bloom immortal in the skies!” 

All that the young should feel and know, 

By thee was taught so sweetly well , 

Thy words fell soft as vernal snow , 

And all was brightness where they fell ! 

Fond soother of my infant tear , 

Fond sharer of my infant joy , 

Is not thy shade still lingering here? 

Am I not still thy soul’s employ? 

Oh yes— and, as in former days, 

When , meeting on the sacred mount , 

Our nymphs awak’d their choral lays, 

And danc’d around Cassotis’ fount; 

As then, ’t was all thy wish and care, 

That mine should be the simplest mien , 

fountain of Castalfa ; but upon all important occasions , they sent to 
Temp6 for their laurel. We find, in Pausanias, that this valley supplied 
the branches , of which the temple was originally constructed ; and Plu- 
tarch says, in his Dialogue on Music , “ The youth who brings the Tem- 
pic laurel to Delphi is always attended by a player on the flute.” Akla 
fxrjv xcuro) xaraxofu^ovrt natdi rtjv Ttumxrjv datpvyv «; Ath jpovi 
7cct(JO/*a()Tu avXijj 
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My lyre and voice the sweetest there, 

My foot the lightest o’er the green : 

So still , each look and step to mould , 

Thy guardian care is round me spread , 
Arranging every snowy fold , 

And guiding every mazy tread. 

And , when I lead the hymning choir, 

Thy spirit still , unseen and free , 

Hovers between my lip and lyre, 

And weds them into harmony. 

Flow, Plistus, flow, thy murmuriog wave 
Shall never drop its silv’ry tear 
Upon so pure , so blest a grave , 

To memory so entirely dear l 


SYMPATHY. 
to Julia. 

— sine me sit nulla Venus. * Sulpicia. 

4 

Our hearts , my love , were form’d to be 
The genuine twins of Sympathy, 

They live with one sensation : 

In joy or grief, but most in love , 

Like chords in unison they move, 

And thrill with like vibration. 

How oft I ’ve heard thee fondly say , 

Thy vital pulse shall cease to play 
When mine no more is moving; 

Since, now, to feel a joy alone 
Were worse to thee than feeling none 
So twinn’d are we in loving ! 
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THE TEAR. 

On beds of snow the moonbeam slept , 
And chilly was the midnight gloom , 
When by the damp grave Ellen wept — 
Fond maidj it was her Lindor’s tomb ! 

A warm tear gush’d, the wintry air 
Congeal’d it as it flow’d away : 

All night it lay an ice-drop there, 

At morn it glitter’d in the ray. 

An angel, wand’ring from her sphere , 
Who saw this bright, this frozen gem. 
To dew-ey’d Pity brought the tear , 

And hung it on her diadem I 


THE SNAKE. 

Mv love and I , the other day , 

Within a myrtle arbour lay, 

When near us , from a rosy bed, 

A little Snake put forth its head. 

“See,” said the maid with thoughtful eyes — 
“Yonder the fatal emblem lies ! 

“Who could expect such hidden harm 
“Beneath the rose’s smiling charm?” 

Never did grave remark occur 
Less a-propos than this from her. 

I rose to kill the snake, but she, 

Half-smiling , pray’d it might not be. 

“No,” said the maiden — and, alas, 

Her eyes spoke volumes , while she said it — 
“Long as the snake is in the grass , 

“ One may , perhaps , have cause to dread it: 
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“But, when its wicked eyes appear, 

“And when we know for what they wiok so , 

“ One must be very simple , dear , 

“To let it wound one — don’t you think so?” 


TO ROSA. 

Is the song of Rosa mute? 

Once such lays inspired her lute ! 
Never doth a sweeter song 
Steal the breezy lyre along , 

When the Mind , in odours dying , 
Wooes it with enamour’d sighing. 

Is my Rosa’s lute unstrung? 
Once a tale of peace it sung 
To her lover’s throbbing breast — 
Then was he divinely blest ! 

Ah ! but Rosa loves no more , 
Therefore Rosa’s song is o’er; 

And her lute neglected lies ; 

And her boy forgotten sighs. 

Silent lute — forgotten lover — 
Rosa’s love and song are over! 


ELEGIAC STANZAS. 

Sic juvat perire. 

Whkn wearied wretches sink to sleep , 

How heavenly soft their slumbers lie! 

How sweet is death to those who weep , 

To those who weep and long to die ! 

Saw you the soft and grassy bed , 

Where flowrets deck the green earth’s breast? 
'T is there I wish to lay my head , 

'T is there I wish to sleep at rest. 
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Oh , let not tears embalm my tomb , — 

None but the dews at twilight given ! 

Oh , let not sighs disturb the gloom , — 
None but the whispering winds of heaven ! 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 

Eque brevi verbo ferre perenne malum. 

Skcundus, eleg. vit. 

Still the question I must parry , 

Still a wayward truant prove : 

Where I love , I must not marry ; 

Where I marry, cannot love. 

Were she fairest of creation , 

With the least presuming mind ; 

Learned without affectation ; 

Not deceitful, yet refin’d; 

Wise enough , but never rigid ; 

Gay, but not too lightly free; 

Chaste as snow , and yet#ot frigid ; 

Fond, yet satisfied with me: 

Were she all this ten times over , 

All that heav’n to earth allows , 

I should be too much her lover 
Ever to become her spouse. 

Love will never bear enslaving; 

Summer garments suit him best ; 

Bliss itself is not worth having , 

If we 're by compulsion blest. 


Thomas Moore. I. 
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ANACREONTIC. 

I fill’d to thee, to thee I drank , 

I nothing did but drink and fill; 

The bowl by turns was bright and blank, 
'T was drinking , filling, drinking still. 

At length I bid an artist paint 
Thy image in this ample cup , 

That I might see the dimpled saint, 

To whom I quaff’d my nectar up. 

Behold , how bright that purple lip 
Now blushes through the wave at me; 

Every roseate drop I sip 

Is just like kissing wine from thee. 

And still I drink the more for this ; 

For , ever when the draught I drain , 

Thy Up invites another kiss , 

And — in the nectar Hows again. 

So, here’s to thee , my gentle dear, 

And may {Jiat eyelid never shine 

Beneath a darker, bitterer tear 
Than bathes it in this bowl of mine ! 


THE SURPRISE. 

Chloris, I swear, by all I ever swore, 

That from this hour I shall not love thee more. — 
“What! love no more? Oh! why this alter’d vow?’ 
Because I cannot love thee more — than now I 
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TO MISS 

UN IIBR ASKING THE AUTHOR WHY SHE HAD SLEEPLESS KIGnTS. 

I ’ll ask the sylph who round thee flies , 

And in thy breath his pinion dips , 

Who suns him in thy radiant eyes , 

And faints upon thy sighing lips : 

I '11 ask him where ’s the veil of sleep 
That us’d to shade thy looks of light; 

And why those eyes their vigil keep , 

When other suns are sunk in night? 

And I will say — her angel breast 
Has never throbb’d with guilty sting; 

Her bosom is the sweetest nest 
Where Slumber could repose his wing ! « 

And I will say — her cheeks that flush , 

Like vernal roses in the sun , 

Have ne’er by shame been taught to blush , 

Except for what her eyes have done ! 

Then tell me , why , thou child of air ! 

DoeS slumber from her eyelids rove? 

What is her heart’s impassion’# care? — 

Perhaps, oh sylph ! perhaps, 't is love. 


THE WONDER. 

Come , tell me where the maid Is found , 
Whose heart can love without deceit, 

And I will range the world around , 

To sigh one moment at her feet. 

Oh! tell me where 's her sainted home, 
What air receives her blessed sigh , 

A pilgrimage of years I ’ll roam 
To catch one sparkle of her eye 1 
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And if her cheek be smooth and bright, 
While truth within her bosom lies , 

I ’ll gaze upon her morn and night. 

Till my heart leave me through my eyes. 

Show me on earth a thing so rare , 

I ’ll own all miracles are true ; 

To make one maid sincere and fair* 

Oh, 't is the utmost Heav’n can do ! 


LYING. 

Che con le lor bugie pajon divini. Mauro d'Arcano. 

I oo confess, in many a sigh, 

* My lips have breath’d you many a lie; 

And who , with such delights in view , 

Would lose them , for a lie or two? 

Nay , — look not thus , with brow reproving ; 

Lies are, my dear, the soul of loving. 

If half we tell the girls were true, 

If half we swear to think and do , 

Were aught but lying’s bright illusion , 

This world would be in strange confusion. 

If ladies' eyes were , every one , 

As lovers swear , a radiant sun , 

Astronomy must leave the skies , 

To learn her lore in ladies’ eyes. 

Oh, no — believe me, lovely girl, 

When nature turns your teeth to pearl , 

Your neck to snow, your eyes to fire , 

Your amber locks to golden wire , 

Then, only then can Heaven decree, 

That you should live for only me , 

Or I for you, as night and morn , 

We 've swearing kist , and kissing sworn. 
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And dow, my gentle hints to clear, 

For once I’ll tell you truth, my dear. 
Whenever you may chance to meet 
Some loving youth, whose love is sweet , 
Long as you 're false and he believes you , 
Long as you trust and he deceives you , 

So long the blissful bond endures, 

And while he lies , his heart is yours : 
But, oh! you 've wholly lost the youth 
The instant that he tells you truth. 


ANACREONTIC. 

Friend of my soul, this goblet sip , 

’T will chase that pensive tear; 

T is not so sweet as woman’s lip , 

But, oh! ’t is more sincere. 

Like her delusive beam , 

’T will steal away thy mind : 

But, truer than love’s dream , 

It leaves no sting behind. 

Come, twine the wreath , thy brows to shade; 

These flow’rs were cull’d at noon ; — 

Like woman’s love the rose will fade , 

But, ah! not half so soon. 

For though the flower ’s decay’d , 

Its fragrance is not o’er; 

But once when love ’s betray’d , 

Its sweet life blooms no more. 
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PREFACE 


TO THE SECOND VOLUME. 


The Poems suggested to me by my visit to Bermuda, ia the 
year 1803, as well as by the tour which I made subsequently, 
through some parts of North America, have been hitherto very in- 
judiciously arranged; — any distinctive character they may possess 
having been disturbed and confused by their being mixed up not 
only with trifles of a much earlier date, but also with some portions 
of a classical story, in the form of Letters, which 1 had made some 
progress in before my departure from England. In the present 
edition, this awkward jumble has been remedied; and all the 
Poems relating to my TransatlantPc voyage will be found classed by 
themselves. As, in like manner, the line of route by which I pro- 
ceeded through some parts of the States and the Canadas, has been 
left hitherto to be traced confusedly through a few detached notes, 
I have thought that, to future readers of these poems, some clearer 
account of the course of that journey might not be unacceptable, — 
together with such vestiges as may still linger in my memory of 
events now fast fading into the back ground of time. 

For the precise date of my departure from England, in the 
Phaeton frigate, I am indebted to the Naval Recollections of Captain 
Scott , then a midshipman of that ship. “We were soon ready,” 
says this gentleman, “for sea, and a few days saw Mr. Merry and 
suite embarked on board. Mr. Moore likewise took his passage 
with us on his way to Bermuda. We quitted Spithead on the 25th 
of September ( 1 803) , and in a short week lay becalmed under the 
lofty peak of Pico. In this situation , the Phaeton is depicted in the 
frontispiece of Moore’s Poems.” 
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PREFACE TO 


During the voyage, I dined very frequently with the officers of 
the gun-room; and it was not a little gratifying to me to learn, 
from this gentleman’s volume, that the cordial regard these social 
and open-hearted men inspired in me was not wholly unreturned, 
on their part. After mentioning our arrival at Norfolk , in Virginia, 
Captain Scott says, “Mr. and Mrs. Merry left the Phaeton, under 
the usual salute, accompanied by Mr. Moore;” — then, adding 
some kind compliments on the score of talents, Ac. , he concludes 
with a sentence which it gave me tenfold more pleasure to read , — 
“The gun-room mess witnessed the day of his departure with 
genuine sorrow.” From Norfolk, after a stay of about ten days, 
under the hospitable roof of the British Consul, Colonel Hamilton, 

I proceeded, in the Driver sloop of war, to Bermuda. 

There was then on that station another youthful sailor, who has 
since earned for himself a distinguished name among English 
writers of travels, Captain Basil Hall, — then a midshipman on 
board the Leander. In his Fragments of Voyages and Travels, this 
writer has called up some agreeable reminiscences of that period; 
in perusing which , — so full of life and reality are his sketches , — 
I found all my own naval recollections brought freshly to my 
mind. The very names of the different ships, theu so familiar to 
my ears, — the Leander, the Boston, the Cambrian, — trans- 
ported me back to the season of youth and those Summer Isles 
once more. 

The testimony borne by so competent a witness as Captain Hall 
to the truth of my sketches of the beautiful scenery of Bermuda is 
of far too much value to me, in my capacity of traveller, to be here 
omitted by me, however conscious I must feel of but ill deserving 
the praise he lavishes on me, as a poet. Not that I pretend to be 
at all indifferent to such kind tributes; — on the contrary, those 
arc always the most alive to praise , who feel inwardly least con- 
fidence in the soundness of their own title to it. In the present 
instance, however, my vanity (for so this uneasy feeling is always 
called) seeks its food in a different direction. It is not as a poet I 
invoke the aid of Captain Hall’s opinion , but as a traveller and ob- 
server; it is not to my invention I ask him to bear testimony, but 
to my matter-of-fact. 
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“The most pleasing and most exact description which I know 
of Bermuda," says this gentleman, “is to be found in Moore’s 
Odes and Epistles , a work published many years ago. The reason 
why his account excels in beauty as well as in precision that of other 
men probably is, that the scenes described lie so much beyond the 
scope of ordinary observation in colder climates, and the feelings 
which they excite in the beholder are so much higher than those 
produced by the scenery we have been accustomed to look at, that, 
unless the imagination be deeply drawn upon, and the diction 
sustained at a correspondent pitch , the words alone strike the ear, 
while the listener’s fancy remains where it was. In Moore’s ac- 
count there is not only no exaggeration, but, on the contrary, 
a wonderful degree of temperance in the midst of a feast which , to 
his rich fancy, must have been peculiarly tempting. He has con- 
trived , by a magic peculiarly his own , yet without departing from 
the truth, to sketch what was before him with a fervour which 
those who have never been ou the spot might well be excused for 
setting down as the sport of the poet’s invention." * 






How truly politic it is in a poet to connect his verse with well 
known and interesting localities, — to wed his song to scenes al- 
ready invested with fame, and thus lend it a chance of sharing the 
charm which encircles them, — I have myself, in more than one 
instance, very agreeably experienced. Among the memorials of 
this description, which, as I learn with pleasure and pride, still 
keep me remembered in some of those beautiful regions of the 
West which I visited, I shall mention but one slight instance, as 
showing how potently the Genius of the Place may lend to song a 
life and imperishableness to which, in itself , it boasts no claim or 
pretension. The following lines, in one of my Bermudian Poems, 


’T was there, in the shade of the Calabash Tree, 
With a few who could feel and remember like me, 


still live in memory, I am told, on those fairy shores , connecting 
my name with the picturesque spot they describe, and the noble 


* Fragments of Voyages and Travels, vol. ii. chap. vi. 
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old tree which I believe still adorns it. * One of the few treasures 
(of any kind) I possess , is a goblet formed of one of the fruit- 
shells of this remarkable tree , which was brought from Bermuda, 
a few years since , by Mr. Dudley Costello , and which that gentle- 
man, having had it tastefully mounted as a goblet, very kindly 
presented to me; the following words being part of the inscription 
which it bears : — “ To Thomas Moore , Esq., this cup, formed 
of a calabash which grew on the tree that bears his name, near 
Waisingham, Bermuda, is inscribed by one who,” dec. Ac. 

From Bermuda I proceeded in the Boston, with my friend Cap- 
tain (now Admiral) J. E. Douglas , to New York , from whence, 
after a short stay, we sailed for Norfolk, in Virginia; and about 
the beginning of June, 1804, I set out from that city on a tour 
through part of the States. At Washington , I passed some days 
with the English minister Mr. Merry; and was , by him , presented 
at the levee of the President, Jefferson, whom I found sitting with 
General Dearborn and one or two other officers, and in the same 
homely costume , comprising slippers and Connemara stockings, 
in which Mr. Merry had been received by him — much to that 
formal minister’s horror — when waiting upon him , in full dress, 
to deliver his credentials. My single interview with this remarkable 
person was of very short duration; but to have seen and spoken 
with the man who drew up the Declaration of American Indepen- 
dence was an event not to be forgotten. 

At Philadelphia, the society I was chiefly made acquainted 
with, and to which (as the verses addressed to “Delaware’s green 
banks” ** sufficiently testify) I was indebted for some of my most 
agreeable recollections of the United States, consisted entirely of 
persons of the Federalist or Anti-Democratic party. Few and 
transient, too, as had been my opportunities, of judging for my- 
self of the political or social state of the country, my mind was left 
open too much to the influence of the feelings and prejudices of 
those I chiefly consorted with ; and , certainly, in no quarter was I 

• A representation of this calabash, taken from a drawing of it made, 
on the spot, by Dr. Savage of the Royal Artillery, has been introduced 
in the vignette prefixed to this volume. 

*• See Epistle to Mr. W. 11. Spencer, p. 374. of this volume. 
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so sure to find decided hostility, both to the men and the principles 
theu dominant throughout the Union, as among officers of the 
British navy, and in the ranks of an angry Federalist opposition. 
For any bias, therefore, that, under such circumstances, my 
opinions and feelings may be thought to have received , full allow- 
ance , of course, is to be made in appraising the weight due to my 
authority on the subject. All I can answer for, is the perfect 
sincerity and earnestness of the actual impressions , whether true 
or erroneous , under which my Epistles from the United States 
were written; and so strong, at the time, I confess, were those 
impressions , that it was the only period of my past life during 
which I have found myself at all sceptical as to the soundness of 
that Liberal creed of politics , in the profession and advocacy of 
which I may be almost literally said to have begun life, and shall 
most probably end it. 

Reaching, for the second time, New York, I set out from 
thence on the now familiar and easy enterprise of visiting the Falls 
of Niagara. It is but too true, of ail grand objects, whether in 
nature or art, that facility of access to them much diminishes the 
feeling of reverence they ought to inspire. Of this fault, however, 
the route to Niagara , at that period — at least the portion of it 
which led through the Genesee country — could not justly be ac- 
cused. The latter part of the journey, which lay chiefly through 
yet but half-cleared wood, we were obliged to perform on foot; 
and a slight accident I met with , in the course of our rugged walk, 
laid me up for some days at Buffalo. To the rapid growth, in that 
wonderful region, of, at least, the materials of civilization, — 
however ultimately they may be turned to account, — this 
flourishing town, which stands on Lake Erie, bears most ample 
testimony. Though little better, at the time when I visited it, 
than a mere village , consisting chiefly of huts and wigwams, it is 
now, by all accounts, a populous and splendid city, with five or 
six churches, town-hall, theatre, and other such appurtenances 
of a capital. 

In adverting to the comparatively rude state of Buffalo at that 
period, I should be ungrateful were I to omit mentioning, that, 
even then, on the shores of those far lakes, the title of “Poet,” — 
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however unworthily in that instance bestowed, — bespoke a 
kind and distinguishing welcome for its wearer; and that the 
Captain who commanded the packet in which I crossed Lake On- 
tario,* in addition to other marks of courtesy, begged, on parting 
with me, to be allowed to decline payment for my passage. 

When we arrived, at length, at the inn, in the neighbourhood 
of the Fails, it was too late to think of visiting them that evening; 
and I lay awake almost the whole night with the sound of the 
cataract in my ears. The day following I consider as a sort of era 
in my life; and the first glimpse I caught of that wonderful cataract 
gave me a feeling which nothing in this world can ever awakeu 
again.** It was through an opening among the trees, as we ap- 
proached the spot where the full view of the Falls was to burst upon 
us, that I caught this glimpse of the mighty mass of waters folding 
smoothly over the edge of the precipice ; and so overwhelming was 
the notion it gave me of the awful spectacle I was approaching, 
that, during the short interval that followed, imagination had far 
outrun the reality; and, vast and wonderful as was the scene that 
then opened upon me, my first feeling was that of disappointment. 
It would have been impossible, indeed, for any thing real to come 
up to the vision I had, in these few seconds, formed of it; and 
those awful scriptural words, “The fountains of the great deep 
were broken up,” can alone give any notion of the vague wonders 
for which I was prepared. 

But, in spite of the start thus got by imagination, (he triumph 
of reality was, in the end, but the greater; for the gradual glory 
of the scene that opened upon me soon took possession of my 
whole miud; presenting, from day to day, some new beauty or 
wonder, and, like all that is most sublime in nature or art, 
awakening sad as well as elevaliug thoughts. I retain in my me- 
mory but one other dream — for such do events so long past appear 
— which can in any respect be associated with the grand vision I 
have just been describing; and, however different the nature of 

* The Commodore of the Lakes , as ho is styled. 

** The two first sentences of the above paragraph, as well as a pas- 
sage that occurs in page xvii. of this Preface, stood originally as part of 
the Notes on one of the American Poems. 
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their appeals to the Imagination , I should find it difficult to say on 
which occaion I felt most deeply affected, when looking on the 
Falls of Niagara , or when standing by moonlight among the ruins 
of the Coliseum. 

Some changes , I understand , injurious to the beauty of the 
scene, have taken place in the shape of the Falls since the time of 
my visit to them ; and among these is the total disappearance, by 
the gradual crumbling away of the rock, of the small leafy island 
which then stood near the edge of the Great Fall, and whose tran- 
quillity and unapproacbableness, in the midst of so much turmoil, 
lent it an interest which I thus tried to avail myself of, in a Song 
of the Spirit of that region* : — 

There, amid the island-sedge, 

Just above the cataract's edge, 

Where the foot of living man 
Never trod since time began , 

Lone I sit at close of day, &c. &c. 

Another characteristic feature of the vicinity of the Falls, 
which, I understand, no longer exists, was the interesting settle- 
ment of the Tuscarora Indians. With the gallant Brock**, who 
then commanded at Fort George, I passed the greater part of my 
time during the few weeks I remained at Niagara ; and a visit I paid 
to these Indians, in company with him and his brother officers, 
on his going to distribute among them the customary presents and 
prizes, was not the least curious of 'the many new scenes I wit- 
nessed. These people received us in all their ancient costume. The 
young men exhibited for our amusement in the race, the bat-game, 
and other sports, while the old and the women sat in groups 
under the surrounding trees; and the whole scene was as pic- 
turesque and beautiful as it was new to me. It is said that West, 
the American painter, when he first saw the Apollo, at Rome, 

* Introduced in the Epistle to Lady Charlotte Rawdon, p. 381. of 
this volume. 

** This brave and amiable officer was killed atQueenston, in Upper 
Canada, soon after the commencement of the war with America , in the 
year 1812. He was in the act of cheering on his men when he fell. The 
inscription on the mounraent raised to his memory, on Queenston 
Heights, does but due honour to his manly character. 
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exclaimed instantly, “A young Indian warrior!” — and, however 
startling the association may appear, some of the graceful and 
agile forms which I saw that day among the Tuscaroras were such 
as would account for its arising in the young painter's mind. 

After crossing “ the fresh-water ocean ” of Ontario, I passed 
down the St. Lawrence to Montreal and Quebec, staying for a short 
time at each of these places; and this part of my journey, as well 
as my voyage on from Quebec to Halifax, is sufficiently traceable 
through the few pieces of poetry that were suggested to me by 
scenes and events on the way. And here I must again venture to 
avail myself of the valuable testimony of Captain Hall to the truth 
of my descriptions of some of those scenes through which his more 
practised eye followed me; — taking the liberty to omit in my ex- 
tracts, as far as may be done without injury to the style or context, 
some of that generous surplusage of praise in which friendly cri- 
ticism delights to indulge. 

In speaking of an excursion he had made up the river Ottawa, 
— “a stream,” he adds, “which has a classical place in every 
one’s imagination from Moore’s Canadian Boat Song,” Captain 
Hall proceeds as follows : — “ While the poet above alluded to has 
retained all that is essentially characteristic and pleasing in these 
boat songs, and rejected all that is not so, he has contrived to 
borrow his inspiration from numerous surrounding circumstances, 
presenting nothing remarkable to the dull senses of ordinary tra- 
vellers. Yet these highly poetical images, drawn in this way, as 
it were carelessly and from every hand, he has combined with such 
graphic — I had almost said geographical — truth , that the effect 
is great even upon those who have never, with their own eyes, 
seen the ‘Utawa’s tide,’ nor ‘flown down the Rapids,’ nor heard 
the ‘bell of St. Anne’s toll its evening chime;’ while the same 
lines give to distant regions , previously consecrated in our imagi- 
nation, a vividness of interest, when viewed on the spot, of which 
it is difficult to say how much is due to the magic of the poetry, and 
how much to the beauty of the real scene.” * 

* “It is singularly gratifying,” the author adds, “to discover that, 
to this hour, the Canadian voyageurt never omit their offerings to tho 
shrine of St. Anne, before engaging in any enterprise; and that, during 
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While on the subject of the Canadian Boat Song, an anecdote 
connected with that once popular ballad may, for my musical 
readers at least, possess some interest. A few years since, while 
staying in Dublin, I was presented, at his own request, to a 
gentleman who told me that his family had in their possession a 
curious relic of ray youthful days, — being the first notation I had 
made, in pencilling, of the air and words of the Canadian Boat 
Song, while on my way down the St. Lawrence, — and that it was 
their wish I should add my signature to attest the authenticity of 
the autograph. I assured him with truth that 1 had wholly forgotten 
even the existence of such a memorandum ; that it would be as 
much a curiosity to myself as it could be to any one else , and that 
I should feel thankful to be allowed to see it. lu a day or two after, 
my request was complied with , and the following is the history of 
this musical “relic.” 

In my passage down the St. Lawrence, I had with me two 
travelling companions , one of whom, named Harkness, the son 
of a wealthy Dublin merchant, has been some years dead. To 
this young friend , on parting with him , at Quebec, I gave, as a 
keepsake , a volume I had been reading on the way, — Priestley’s 
Lectures on History; and it was upon a fly-leaf of this volume I 
found I had taken down, in pencilling, both the notes and a few of 
the words of the original song by which my own boat-glee had 
been suggested. The following is the form of my memorandum 
of the original air : — 



its performance, they omit no opportunity of keeping up so propitious 
an intercourse. The flourishing village which surrounds the church on 
the * Green Isle ’ in question owes its existence and support entirely to 
these pious contributions. ” 

Thomut Moore, 1. 14 
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Then follows, as pencilled down at the same moment, the first 
verse of my Canadian Boat Song, with air and words as they are at 
present. From all this it will be perceived, that, in my own setting 
of the air, I departed in almost every respect but the time from the 
strain our voyageurs had sung to us, leaving the music of the glee 
nearly as much my own as the words. Yet, how strongly impressed 
I had become with the notion that this was the identical air sung by 
the boatmen, — how closely it linked itself in mydmaginalion with 
the scenes and sounds amidst which it had occurred to me, — may 
be seen by reference to a note appended to the glee as first pub- 
lished, which will be found in the following pages. * 

To the few desultory and, perhaps, valueless recollections I 
have thus called up, respecting the contents of our second volume, 
1 have only to add , that the heavy storm of censure and criticism, 

— some of it, I fear, but too well deserved, — which, both in Ame- 
rica and in England, the publication of my “Odes and Epistles” 
drew down upon me, was followed by results which have far more 
than compensated for any pain such attacks at the time may have 
inflicted. In the most formidable of all my censors, at that period, 

— the great master of the art of criticism , in our day, — I have 
found ever since one of the most cordial and highly valued of all 
my friends; while the good-will I have experienced from more than 
one distinguished American sufficiently assures me that any in- 
justice I may have done to that land of freemen, if not long since 
wholly forgottep, is now remembered only to be forgiven. 

As some consolation to me for the onsets of criticism, I received, 
shortly after the appearance of my volume, a letter from Stockholm, 
addressed to “the author of Epistles, Odes, and other Poems,” 
and informing me that “the Princes, Nobles, and Gentlemen, who 
composed the General Chapter of the most Illustrious, Equestrian, 
Secular, and Chapteral Order of St. Joachim,” had elected me as a 
Knight of this Order. Notwithstanding the grave and official style 
of the letter, I regarded it, I own, at first, as a mere ponderous 
piece of pleasantry; and even suspected that in the name of St. 
“Joachim” I could detect the low and irreverent pun of St. Jokehim. 

* Page 379. of this volume. 
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On a little inquiry, however, I learned that there actually existed 
such an order of knighthood; that the title, insignia, <£rc. conferred 
by it had, in the instances of Lord Nelson, the Duke of Bouillon, 
and Colonel Imhoff, who were all Knights of St. Joachim, been 
authorized by the British court; but that since then, this sanction 
of the order had been withdrawn. Of course, to the reduction thus 
caused in the value of the honour was owing its descent in the scale 
of distinction to “such small deer” of Parnassus as myself. I wrote 
a letter, however, full of grateful acknowledgment, to Monsieur 
liaftsson, the Vice-Chancellor of the Order, saying that I was un- 
conscious of having entitled myself, by any public service, to a re- 
ward due only to the benefactors of mankind; and therefore begged 
leave most respectfully to decline it. 


t 


14 * 
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(continued.) 


THE PHILOSOPHER ARISTIPPUS * 

TO A LAMP 

WHICH HAD BRKN G1VKN HIM BY LAIS. 

Dulcis conscia lecluli lucerna. 

Martial., lib. xiv. epig. 39. 

“Oh! love the Lamp” (my Mistress said), 

“The faithful Lamp that, maDy a night, 

“Beside thy Lais’ lonely bed 
“ Has kept its little watch of light. 

• It does not appear to have been very difficult to become a philo- 
sopher amongst the ancients. A moderate store of learning, with a con- 
siderable portion of confidence, and just wit enough to produce an occa- 
sional apophthegm, seem to have been all the qualifications necessary 
for the purpose. The principles of moral science were so very imperfectly 
understood that the founder of a new sect, in forming his ethical code, 
might consult either fancy or temperament, and adapt it to his own 
passions and propensities ; so that Mahomet, with a little more learning, 
might have flourished as a philosopher in those days, and would have 
required but the polish of the schools to become the rival of Aristippus 
in morality. In the science of nature, too, though some valuable truths 
were discovered by them , they seemed hardly to know they were truths, 
or at least were as well satisfied with errors; and Xenophanes, who as- 
serted that the stars were igneous clouds, lighted up every night and 
extinguished again in the rooming, was thought and styled a philosopher, 
as generally as be who anticipated Newton in developing the arrangement 
of the universe. 

For this opinion of Xenophanes, see Plutarch, de PlaciL Philosoph. 
lib. il. cap. 13. It is impossible to read this treatise of Plutarch, without 
alternately admiring the genius, and smiling at the absurdities of the 
philosophers. 
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“Full often has It seen her weep , 

“And fix her eye upon its flame , 

‘Till , weary, she has sunk to sleep , 

“Repeating her beloved’s name. 

“Then love the Lamp — ’t will often lead 
“Thy step through learning’s sacred way; 

“And when those studious eyes shall read, 

“At midnight, by its lonely ray, 

“ Of things sublime , of nature’s birth , 

“Of all that ’s bright in heaven or earth, 

“Oh, think that she, by whom ’t was given , 

“ Adores thee more than earth or heaven ! ” 

Yes — dearest Lamp , by every charm 
On which thy midnight beam has hung ; * 

The head reclin’d , the graceful arm 
Across the brow of ivory flung; 

The heaving bosom , partly hid , 

The sever’d lip’s unconscious sighs , 

The fringe that from the half-shut lid 
Adown the cheek of roses lies : 

By these , by all that bloom untold , 

And long as all shall charm my heart, 

I ’ll love my little Lamp of gold — 

My Lamp and I shall never part. 

And often , as she smiling said, 

In fancy’s hour, thy gentle rays 
Shall guide my visionary tread 
Through poesy’s enchanting maze. 

• The ancients had their lucernae cubiculariae or bedchamber 
lamps, which, as the Emperor Galicnus said, “nil eras meminere;’’ 
and, with the same commendation of secrecy, Praxagora addresses her 
lamp in Aristophanes, £xxA^;. We may judge how fanciful they were, 
in tho use and embellishment of their lamps, from the famous symbolic 
Lucerna, which we find in the Romanum Museum Mich. Ang. Causei, 

p. 121. 
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Thy flame shall light the page refin’d , 

Where still we catch the Chian’s breath, 

Where still the bard, though cold in death, 

Has left his soul unqucnch’d behind. 

Or, o’er thy humbler legend shine. 

Oh man of Ascra’s dreary glades.* 

To whom the nightly warbling Nine ** 

* A wand of inspiration gave , *** 

Pluck’d from the greenest tree , that shades 
The crystal of Castalia’s wave. 

Then , turning to a purer lore , 

We '11 cull the sages’ deep-hid store, 

From Science steal her golden clue. 

And every mystic path pursue, 

Where Nature, far from vulgar eyes, 

Through labyrinths of wonder flies. 

T is thus my heart shall learn to know 
How fleeting is this world below, 

Where all that meets the morning light, 

Is chang’d before the fall of night! f 

I ’ll tell thee , as I trim thy fire, 

“Swift, swift the tide of being runs, 

“And Time, who bids thy flame expire, 

“Will also quench yon heaven of suns.” 

Oh, then if earth’s united power 
Can never chain one feathery hour; 

• Hesiod, who tells us in melancholy terms of his father’s flight to 
the wretched village of Ascra. E(>y. xat'HfiiQ. v. 251. 

** Evvvyicu aruyov, nniiy.aU.fa oaaav intrat. Theog. v. 10. 

**• Kc u fioi axrjnrQOV idov, daqtvrjt; tQt&tjXia otov. Id. v. 30. 
'Phv ta oXa nora/iov dixyv, as expressed among the dogmas of 
Heraclitus the Ephesian, and with the same image by Seneca, in whom 
we find a beautiful diffusion of the thought. “Nemo est mane, qui fuit 
pridie. Corpora nostra rapiuntur iluminura more; quidquid vides cur- 
rit cum tempore. Nihil ex his quae videmus manet. Ego ipse, dum 
loquor mutari ipsa, mulalus sum,” Ac. 
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If every print we leave to-day 
To-morrow’s wave will sweep away 
Who pauses to inquire of heaven 
Why were the fleeting treasures given , 

The sunny days, the shady nights, 

And all their brief but dear delights. 

Which heaven has made for man to use, 

And man should think it crime to lose? 

Who that has cull’d a fresh-blown rose 
Will ask it why it breathes and glows , 

Unmindful of the blushing ray, 

In which it shines its soul away ; 

Unmindful of the scented sigh, 

With which it dies and loves to die. 

Pleasure, thou only good on earth! * 

One precious moment giv’n to thee — 

Oh ! by my Lais’ lip , ’t is worth 
The sage’s immortality. 

Then far be all the wisdom hence, 

That would our joys one hour delay! 

Alas , the feast of soul and sense 
Love calls us to in youth’s bright day, 

If not soon tasted, fleets away. 

Ne'er wert thou formed , my Lamp , to shed 
Thy splendour on a lifeless page; — 

Whate’er my blushing Lais said 
Of thoughtful lore and studies sage , 

’T was mockery all — her glance of joy 
Told me thy dearest , best employ. ** 

• Aristippus considered motion as the principle of happiness, in 
which idea he differed from the Epicureans, who looked to a slate of 
repose as the only true voluptuousness, and avoided even the too lively 
agitations of pleasure, as a violent and ungraceful derangement of the 
senses. 

** Maupertuis has been still more explicit than this philosopher, in 
ranking the pleasures of sense above the sublimest pursuits of wisdom. 
Speaking of the infant man, in his production, he calls him, “une 
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And, soon as night shall close the eye 
Of heaven’s young wanderer in the west; 
When seers are gazing on the sky, 

To find their future orbs of rest; 

Then shall I take my trembling way. 
Unseen but to those worlds above. 

And, led by thy mysterious ray, 

Steal to the night-bower of my love. 


TO MRS. — 

ON HER BEAUTIFUL TRANSLATION OF 

“VOITURE’S KISS.” 

Mon ftmo sur tnon ldvre Atoit lors loute entidre, 

Pour savourcr le miel qui sur la vAtre etoil; 

Mais en me relirant, elle resla derridre, 

Tant de ce doux plaisir l’amorce l’a restoit. Voitcrb. 

How heav’nly was the poet’s doom, 

To breathe his spirit through a kiss; 

And lose withiri so sweet a tomb 
The trembling messenger of bliss ! 

And , sure his soul return’d to feel 
That it again could ravish’d be; 

For in the kiss that thou didst steal, 

His life and soul have fied to thee. 


nouvelle crAature, qui pourra comprendre les choses les plus sublimes, 
ct ce qui esl kien au-dessus, qui pourra gouler les rodmes plaisirs.” 
See bis VAnus Physique. This appears to be one of the efforts at Fontc- 
nelle’s gallantry of manner, for which the learned President is so well 
and justly ridiculed in the Akakia of Voltaire. 

Maupertuis may be thought to have borrowed from the ancient Aris- 
tippus that indiscriminate theory of pleasures which be has set forth in 
his Essai de Philosophc Morale, and for which he was so very justly 
condemned. Aristippus, according to Laertius, held /117 Sta<f tQUv xt 
rfiovrjv ijSovijs, which irrational sentiment has been adopted by Mau- 
pertuis: “Tant qu’ on ne considdre que l’Atat prAsenl, tous les plaisirs 
sont du mAme genre,” &c. &c. 
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RONDEAU. 

“Good night! good night!” — And is it so? 
And must I from my Rosa go? 

Oh Rosa , say “ Good night I ” once more, 

And I ’ll repeat it o’er and o’er, 

Till the first glance of dawning light 
Shall find us saying, still, “Goodnight!” 

And still “Good night,” my Rosa, say — 

But whisper still , “ A minute stay 
And I will stay, and every minute 
Shall have an age of transport in it ; 

Till Time himself shall stay his flight, 

To listen to our sweet “ Good night.” 

“Good night!” you '11 murmur with a sigh, 
And tell me it is time to fly : 

And I will vow , will swear to go, 

While still that sweet voice murmurs “ No ! ” 
Till slumber seal our weary sight — 

And then, my love, my soul, “Goodnight!' 


SONG. 

Why does azure deck the sky? 

’T is to be like thy looks of blue; 
Why is red the rose’s dye? 

Because it is thy blushes’ hue. 

All that 's fair, by Love’s decree, 

Has been made resembling thee 

Why is falling snow so white, 

But to be like thy bosom fair? 

Why arc solar beams so bright? 

That they may seem thy golden hair! 
All that ’s bright, by Love’s decree, 
Has been made resembling thee! 
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Why are nature’s beauties felt? 

Oh ! ’t is thine in her we see ! 
Why has nflisic power to melt? 

Oh! because it speaks like thee. 
All that ’s sweet , by Love’s decree, 
Has been made resembling thee 1 


TO ROSA. 

Like one who trusts to summer skies, 
And puts his little bark to sea, 

Is he who, lur’d by smiling eyes, 
Consigns his simple heart to thee. 

For flckle is the summer wind, 

And sadly may the bark be tost; 
For thou art sure to change thy mind. 
And then the wretched heart is lost 1 


WRITTEN IN A COMMONPLACE BOOK, 

CALLED 

“TOE BOOK OF FOLLIES;” 

IB WHICH EVERY OB E THAT OPEN ED IT WAS TO 'CONTRIBUTE 

SOMETHING. 

TO THE BOOK OF FOLLIES. 

This tribute ’s from a wretched elf, 

Who hails thee , emblem of himself. 

The book of life , which I have trac’d, 

Has been , like thee , a motley waste 
Of follies scribbled o’er and o’er, 

One folly bringing hundreds more. 

Some have indeed been writ so neat, 

In characters so fair , so sweet, 
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That those who judge not too severely, 
Have said they lov’d such follies dearly 
Yet still, Obook! the allusion stands; 
For these were penn’d by female hands : 
The rest — alas! I own the truth — 

Have all been scribbled so uncouth 
That Prudence, with a with’ring look. 
Disdainful, flings away the book. 

Like thine , its pages here and there 
Have oft been stain'd with blots of care; 
And sometimes hours of peace, I own, 
Upon some fairer leaves have shown, 
White as the snowings of that heav’n 
By which those hours of peace were given. 
But now no longer — such, oh, such 
The blast of Disappointment’s touch ! — 
No longer now those hours appear; 

Each leaf is sullied by a tear : 

Blank, blank is ev’ry page with care, 

Not ev’n a folly brightens there. 

Will they yet brighten? — never, never! 
Then shut the book, 0 God , for ever ! 


TO ROSA. 

8,vv , why should the girl of my soul be in tears 
At a meeting of rapture like this, 

When the glooms of the past and the sorrow of years 
Have been paid by one moment of bliss? 

Are they shed for that moment of blissful delight, 
Which dwells on her memory yet? 

Do they flow, like the dews of the love-breathing night, 
From the warmth of the sun that has set? 
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Oh ! sweet is the tear on that languishing smile, 
That smile , which is loveliest then ; 

And if such are the drops that delight can beguile, 
Thou shalt weep them again and again. 


LIGHT SOUNDS THE HARP. 

Light sounds the harp when the combat is over, 

When heroes are resting, and joy is in bloom ; 

When laurels hang loose from the brow of the lover, 

And Cupid makes wings of the warrior’s plume. 

But, when the foe returns, 

Again the hero burns ; 

High flames the sword in his hand once more: 

The clang of mingling arms 
Is then the sound that charms. 

And brazen notes of war , that stirring trumpets pour; — 
Then , again comes the Harp , when the combat is over — 
When heroes are resting , and Joy is in bloom — 
When laurels hang loose from the brow of the lover, 

And Cupid makes wings of the warrior's plume. 

Light went the harp when the War-God, reclining, 

Lay lull’d on the white arm of Beauty to rest, 

When round his rich armour the myrtle hung twining, 
And flights of young doves made his helmet their nest. 
But , when the battle came, 

The hero’s eye breathed flame: 

Soon from bis neck the white arm was flung; 

While, to his wakening ear, 

No other sounds were dear 

But brazen notes of war, by thousand trumpets sung. 

But then came the light harp , when danger was ended, 
And Beauty once more lull’d the War-God to rest; 
When tresses of gold with his laurels lay blended, 

And flights of young doves made bis helmet their nest. 
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FROM 

THE GREEK OF MELEAGER. * 

Finn high the cup with liquid flame, 

And speak my Heliodora’s name. 

Repeat its magic o'er and o’er, 

And let the sound my lips adore, 

Live in the breeze, till every tone, 

And word, and breath, speaks her alone. 

Give me the wreath that withers there, 

It was but last delicious night, 

It circled her luxuriant hair, 

And caught her eyes’ reflected light. 

Oh ! haste , and twine it round ray brow. 

’ T is all of her that ’s left me now. 

And see — each rosebud drops a tear, 

To find the nymph no longer here — 

No longer, where such heavenly charms 
As hers should be — within these arms. 


SONG. 

Flv from the world , O Bessy ! to me , 

Thou wilt never find any sincerer; 

I ’ll give up the world , 0 Bessy ! for thee , 

I can never meet any that ’s dearer. 

Then tell me no more , with a tear and a sigh , 

That our loves will be censur’d by many; 

* Eyyn, xcu nahv unt, naXiv, naXiv, 'HXiofiwQas 
Ei7tf, avv axQTjtM to yXvxv fnoy ovo/ia. 

Kcu /jioi tov flgtx&tVTCt xcux&fiov fovta, 

Mvanoovvor xnvaq, aftipiTi&u enupavov 
daxqvti <piXi(>aOTOv idov qodov , ovvtxa xuvav 
AXXo&i x ov xoXnoiq rjn fTfpots f<ro(ic*. 

Brdkck. Analect. tom. 1. p. 28. 
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All, all have their follies , and who will deny 
That ours is the sweetest of any? 

When your lip has met mine , in communion so sweet, 
Have we felt as if virtue forbid it? — 

Have we felt as if heav’n denied them to meet? — 

No, rather ’t was heav’n that did it. 

So innocent, love, is the joy we then sip. 

So little of wrong is there in it. 

That I wish all my errors were lodg’d on your lip , 

And I ’d kiss them away in a minute. 

Then come to your lover, oh ! fly to his shed , 

From a world which I know thou despisest; 

And slumber will hover as light o’er our bed 
As e’er on the couch of the wisest. 

And when o’er our pillow the tempest is driven, 

And thou, pretty innocent, fearest, 

I ’ll tell thee , it is not the chiding of heav’n , 

*T is only our lullaby, dearest. 

And, oh! while we lie on our deathbed , my love, 
Looking back on the scene of our errors, 

A sigh from my Bessy shall plead then above , 

And Death be disarm’d of his terrors. 

And each to the other embracing will say, 

“Farewell ! let us hope we 're forgiven.” 

Thy last fading glance will illumine the way , 

And a kiss be our passport to heaven 1 


THE RESEMBLANCE. 

— — — vo ccrcand’ lo , 

Donna, quant’ e possibile, in altrui 
La desiata voslra forma vera. 

Pbtbarc. Sonett. 14. 

Yes, if't were any common love, 

That led my pliant heart astray , 
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I grant, there ’s not a power above , 
Could wipe the faithless crime away. 

But, 't was my doom to err with one 
In every look so like to thee 

That, underneath yon blessed sun. 

So fair there are hut thou and she. 

Both born of beauty, at a birth, 

She held with thine a kindred sway, 

And wore the only shape on earth 
That could have lured my soul to stray. 

Then blame me not, if false I be, 

'T was love that wak’d the fond excess ; 

My heart had been more true to thee , 
Had mine eye priz'd thy beauty less. 


FANNY, DEAREST. 

Yes! had I leisure to sigh and mourn, 
Fanny, dearest, for thee I 'd sigh; 

And every smile on my cheek should turn 
To tears when thou art nigh. 

But, between love, and wine, and sleep 
So busy a life I live, 

That even the time it would take to weep 
Is more than my heart can give. 

Then bid me not to despair and pine , 
Fanny, dearest of all the dears! 

The Love that 's order’d to bathe in wine, 
Would be sure to take cold in tears. 

Reflected bright in this heart of mine, 
Fanny, dearest, thy image lies ; 

But, ah , the mirror would cease to shine 
If dimm’d too often with sighs. 

They lose the half of beauty’s light, 

Who view it through sorrow’s tear* 
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And ’t is but to see thee truly bright 
That I keep my eye-beam clear. 

Then wait no longer till tears shall Qow, 
Fanny , dearest — the hope is vain ; 
If sunshine cannot dissolve thy snow , 

I shall never attempt it with rain. 


THE RING. 

TO 


No — Lady! Lady! keep the ring: 

Oh! think, how many a future year, 

Of placid smile and downy wing, 

May sleep within its holy sphere. 

Do not disturb their tranquil dream , 

Though love hath ne’er the mystery warm’d; 

Yet heav’n will shed a soothing beam, 

To bless the bond itself hath form’d. 

But then, that eye, that burning eye, — 

Oh ! it doth ask , with witching power. 

If heaven can ever bless the tie 
Where love inwrcaths no genial flower? 

Away, away, bewildering look , 

Or all the boast of virtue ’s o’er; 

Go — hie thee to the sage’s book , 

And learn from him to feel no more. 

I cannot warn thee : every touch , 

That brings my pulses close to thine, 

Tells me I want thy aid as much — 

Ev’nmore, alas, than thou dost mine. 

Yet, stay, — one hope, one effort yet — 

A moment turn those eyes away , 

And let me , if I can , forget 
The light that leads my soul astray. 
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Thou say’st , that we were bora to meet , 

That our hearts bear one common seal ; — 

Think, Lady, think, how man’s deceit 
Can seem to sigh and feign to feel. 

When , o’er thy face some gleam of thought , 
Like daybeams through the morning air, 

Hath gradual stole, and I have caught 
The feeling ere it kindled there; 

The sympathy I then betray’d , 

Perhaps was but the child of art, 

The guile of one , who long hath play’d 
With all these wily nets of heart. 

Oh ! thine is not my earliest vow ; 

Though few the years I yet have told, 

Canst thou believe I 've lived till now. 

With loveless heart or senses cold? 

No — other nymphs to joy and pain 
This wild and wandering heart hath mov’d; 

With some it sported , wild and vain , 

While some it dearly, truly, lov’d. 

The cheek to thine I fondly lay, 

To theirs hath been as fondly laid , 

The words to thee I warmly say, 

To them have been as warmly said. 

Then , scorn at once a worthless heart. 
Worthless alike , or fix’d or free; 

Think of the pure , bright soul thou art , 

And — love not me , oh love not me. 

Enough — now , turn thine eyes again ; 
What, still that look and still that sigh 1 

Dost thou not feel my counsel then? 

Oh ! no , beloved , — nor do I. 


Thomus Moore. I. 


15 
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TO 

THE INVISIBLE GIRL. 

They try to persuade me , my dear little sprite , 

That you ’re not a true daughter of ether and light, 

Nor have any concern with those fanciful forms 
That dance upon rainbows and ride upon storms; 

That, in short, you ’re a woman; your lip and your eye 
As mortal as ever drew gods from the sky. 

But I will not believe them — no, Science, to you 
I have long bid a last and a careless adieu : 

Still (lying from Nature to study her laws, 

And dulling delight by exploring its cause. 

You forget how superior, for mortals below, 

Is the fiction they dream to the truth that they know. 

Oh! who, that has e’er enjoyed rapture complete, 

Would ask how we feel it, or why it is sweet; 

How rays are confus’d , or how particles fly 
Through the medium reGn’d of a glance or a sigh ; 

Is there one , who but once would not rather have known it. 
Than written , with Harvey , whole volumes upon it? 

As for you, my sweet-voiced and invisible love. 

You must surely be one of those spirits , that rove 
By the bank where, at twilight, the poet reclines , 

When the star of the west on his solitude shines, 

And the magical lingers of fancy have hung 
Every breeze with a sigh , every leaf with a tongue. 

Oh! bint to him then, ’t is retirement alone 
Can hallow his harp or ennoble its tone; 

Like you , with a veil of seclusion between , 

His song to the world let him utter unseen, 

And like you, a legitimate child of the spheres. 

Escape from the eye to enrapture the ears. 

Sweet spirit of mystery ! how I should love, 

In the wearisome ways I am fated to rove, 
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To have you thus ever invisibly nigh , 

Inhaling for ever your song and your sight 

Mid the crowds of the world and the murmurs of care , 

I might sometimes converse with my nymph of the air, 

And turn with distaste from the clamorous crew , 

To steal in the pauses one whisper from you. 

Then , come and be near me , for ever be mine , 

We shall hold in the air a communion divine, 

As sweet as , of old , was imagin’d to dwell 
In the grotto ofNuma, or Socrates’ cell. 

And oft, at those lingering moments of night, 

When the heart’s busy thoughts have put slumber to flight, 
You shall come to my pillow and tell me of love , 

Such as angel to angel might whisper above. 

Sweet spirit! — and then , could you borrow the tone 
Of that voice, to my ear like some fairy-song known , 

The voice of the one upon earth , who has twin’d 
With her being for ever my heart and my mind , 

Though lonely and far from the light of her smile, 

An exile, and weary and hopeless the while , 

Could you shed for a moment her voice on my ear, 

I will think, for that moment, that Cara is near; 

That she comes w.ith consoling enchantment to speak, 

And kisses my eyelid and breathes on my cheek, 

And tells me, the night shall go rapidly by, 

For the dawn of our hope, of our heaven is nigh. 

Fair spirit! if such bo your magical power, 

It will lighten the lapse of full many an hour ; 

And, let fortune’s realities frown as they will , 

Hope, fancy, and Cara may smile for me still. 
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Lthe RING.* 

A TALK. 

Annulus illc viri. — Ovid. Amor. lib. ii. eleg. 15. 

The happy day at length arriv’d 
When Rupert was to wed 

The fairest maid in Saiony, 

And take her to his bed. 

As soon as morn was in the sky, 

The feast and sports began; 

The men admir’d the happy maid, 

* The maids the happy man. 

In many a sweet device of mirth 
The day was pass’d along; 

And some the featiy dance amus’d, 

And some the dulcet song. 

The younger maids with Isabel 
Disported through the bowers , 

And deck’d her robe, and crown’d her head 
With motley bridal (lowers. 

The matrons all in rich attire. 

Within the castle walls, 

Sat listening to the choral strains 
That echo’d through the halls. 

Young Rupert and his friends repair’d 
Unto a spacious court, 

* I should be sorry to think that my friend had any serious inten- 
tions of frightening the nursery by this story: I rather hope — though 
the manner of it leads me to doubt — that his design was to ridicule that 
distempered taste which prefers those monsters of the fancy to the 
u speciosa miracula” of true poetic imagination. 

I find, by a note in the manuscript, that he met with this story in a 
German author, Frommun upon Fluctuation, book Hi. partvi. ch. 18 . 
On consulting the work, I perceive that Fromman quotes it from Belua- 
censis, among many other stories equally diabolical and interesting. 
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To strike the bounding tennis-ball 
In feat and manly sport. 

The bridegroom on his finger wore 
The'wedding-ring so bright , 

Which was to grace the lily hand 
Of Isabel that night. 

• 

And fearing he might break the gem , 

Or lose it in the play, 

He look’d around the court, to see 
Where he the ring might lay. 

Now, in the court a statue stood. 

Which there full long had been, 

It might & Heathen goddess be , 

Or else , a Heathen queen. 

Upon its marble finger then 
He tried the ring to fit; 

And , thinking it was safest there, 
Thereon he fasten’d it. 

And now the tennis sports went on , 

Till they were wearied all, 

And messengers announc’d to them 
Their dinner in the hall. 

Young Rupert for his wedding-ring 
Unto the statue went; 

But, oh, how shock'd was he to find 
The marble finger bent ! 

The hand was clos’d upon the ring 
With firm and mighty clasp ; 

In vain he tried, and tried, and tried, 

He could not loose the grasp ! 

Then sore surpris’d was Rupert’s mind — 
As well his mind might be ; 

‘I ’ll come," quoth he, “at night again, 
“ When none are here to see.” 
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He went unto the feast, and much 
He thought upon his ring; 

And marvell’d sorely what could mean 
So very strange a thing! 

The feast was o’er, and to the court 
He hied without delay, 

Resolv’d to break the marble hand 
And force the ring away. 

But, mark a stranger wonder still — 

The ring was there no more, 

And yet the marble hand ungrasp’d, 

And open as before! 

He search’d the base, and all the court, 
But nothing could he find ; 

Then to the castle hied he back 
With sore bewilder’d mind. 

Within he found them all in mirth, 

The night in dancing flew; 

The youth another ring procur’d , 

And none the adventure knew. 

And now the priest has join’d their hands, 
The hours of love advance : 

Rupert almost forgets to think 
Upon the morn’s mischance. 

Within the bed fair Isabel 
In blushing sweetness lay, 

Like flowers, half-open’d by the dawn, 
And waiting for the day. 

And Rupert, by her lovely side. 

In youthful beauty glows, 

Likp Phoebus , when he bends to cast 
His beams upon a rose. 

And here my song would leave them both , 
Nor let the rest be told , 
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If ’t were not for the horrid tale 
It yet has to unfold. 

Soon Rupert, 't wixt his bride and him , 
A death cold carcass found ; 

He saw it not, but thought he felt 
Its arms embrace him round. 

He started up, and then return’d, 

But found the phantom still ; 

In vain he shrunk, it clipp’d him round , 
With damp and deadly chill ! 

And when he bent, the earthy lips 
A kiss of horror gave; 

*T was like the smell from charnel vaults, 
Or from the mould’ring grave ! 

Ill fated Rupert! — wild and loud 
Then cried he to bis wife , 

“ Oh ! save me from this horrid fiend , 
“My Isabel! my life!” 

But Isabel had nothing seen, 

She look’d around in vain; 

And much she mourn’d the mad conceit 
That rack’d her Rupert’s brain. 

At length from this invisible 
These words to Rupert came : 

(Oh God ! while he did hear the words 
What terrors shook his frame J) 

“Husband, husband, I’ve the ring 
“ Thou gav’st to-day to me ; 

“And thou ’rt to me for ever wed, 

“ As I am wed to thee ! ” 

And all the night the demon lay 
Cold-chilling by his side, 

And strain’d him with such deadly grasp, 
He thought he should have died. 
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But when the dawn of day was near. 
The horrid phantom fled , 

And left th’ affrighted youth to weep 
By Isabel in bed. 

And all that day a gloomy cloud 
Was seen on Rupert’s brows; 

Fair Isabel was likewise sad , 

But strove to cheer her spouse. 

And , as the day advanc’d , he thought 
Of coming night with fear: 

Alas, that he should dread to view 
The bed that should be dear! 

At length the second night arriv’d. 
Again their couch they press’d ; 

Poor Rupert hop’d that all was o'er, 
And look’d for love and rest. 

But oh! when midnight came, again 
The fiend was at his side, 

And , as it strain’d him in its grasp , 
With howl eiulting cried : — 

“Husband, husband, I’ve the ring, 
“The ring thou gav’st to me ; 

“ And thou ’rt to me for ever wed , 
“As I am wed to thee ! ” 

In agony of wild despair. 

He started from the bed ; 

And thus to his bewilder’d wife 
The trembling Rupert said : 

“Oh Isabel ! dost thou not see 
“A shape of horrors here, 

“That strains me to its deadly kiss , 
“And keeps me from my dear?” 

“No, no, my love! my Rupert, I 
“No shape of horrors see; 
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“And much I mourn the phantasy 
“That keeps my dear from me.” 

This night, just like the night before, 

In terrors pass’d away, 

Nor did the demon vanish thence 
Before the dawn of day. 

Said Rupert then, “My Isabel, 

“ Dear partner of my woe , 

“To Father Austin’s holy cave 
“This instant will I go.” 

Now Austin was a reverend man, 

Who acted wonders maint — 

Whom all the country round believ’d 
A devil or a saint! 

To Father Austin’s holy cave 
Then Rupert straightway went; 

And told him all , and ask'd him how 
These horrors to prevent. 

The father heard the youth, and then 
Retir’d awhile to pray ; 

And, having pray’d for half an hour 
Thus to the youth did say : 

“There is a place where four roads meet, 

“ Which I will tell to thee; 

“ Be there this eve , at fall of night, 

“ And list what thou shalt see. • 

“Thou ’It see a group of figures pass 
“ In strange disorder’d crowd , 

“Travelling by torchlight through the roads, 
“With noises strange and loud. 

“And one that ’s high above the rest, 
“Terrific towering o’er, 

“ Will make thee know him at a glance , 

“So I need say no more. 
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“To him from me these tablets give , 

“They ’ll quick be understood; 

“Thou need’st not fear, but give them straight 
“I ’ve scrawl’d them with my blood!" 

The night-fall came, and Rupert all 
Iu pale amazement went 

To where the cross-roads met , as he 
Was by the Father sent. 

And lo ! a group of figures came 
In strange disorder’d crowd , 

Travelling by torchlight through the roads. 
With noises strange and loud. 

And , as the gloomy train advanc'd , 

Rupert beheld from far 

A female form of wanton mien 
High seated on a car. 

And Rupert, as he gaz’d upon 
The loosely vested dame , 

Thought of the marble statue’s look. 

For hers was just the same. 

Behind her walk’d a hideous form , 

With eyeballs flashing death; 

Whene’er he breath’d , a sulphur’d smoke 
Came burning in his breath. 

He seem’d the first of ail the crowd , 

• Terrific towering o’er ; 

“Yes, yes,” said Rupert, “this is he, 

“ And I need ask no more.” 

Then slow he went, and lo this fiend 
The tablets trembling gave, 

Who look’d and read them with a yell 
That would disturb the grave. 

And when he saw the blood-scrawl'd name. 
His eyes w ith fury shiue ; 
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“I thought/' cries he, “his time was out, 
“But he must soon be mine I ” 

Then darting at the youth a look 
Which rent his soul with fear 

He went unto the female fiend , 

And whisper’d in her ear. 

The female fiend no sooner heard 
Than, with reluctant look, 

The very ring that Rupert lost, 

She from her finger took. 

And , giving it unto the youth , 

With eyes that breath'd of hell, 

She said, in that tremendous voice, 

Which he remember’d well : 

• “In Austin’s name take back the ring, 

“ The ring thou gav’st to me ; 

“And thou ’rt to me no longer wed , 

“Nor longer I to thee.” 

He took the ring, the rabble pass’d, 

He home return'd again; 

His wife was then the happiest fair, 

The happiest he of men. 


TO 


ON SEEING HKU WITH A WHITE VEIL AND A BICH GIUDLB. 

■ MaQytXQtxcu Stjlovai Saxyvwv qoov. 

Ap. Nickphob. in Oneiroiritico. 

Pot off the vestal veil, nor, ohl 
Let weeping angels view it; 

Your cheeks belie its virgin snow, 

And blush repenting through it. 
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Put off the fatal zone you wear; 

The shining pearls around it 
Are tears , that fell from Virtue there. 
The hour when Love unbound it. 


WRITTEN IN THE BLANK LEAF 

OF 

A LADY’S COMMONPLACE-BOOK. 

Herf. is one leaf reserv’d for me, 
From all thy sweet memorials free; 
And here my simple song might tell 
The feelings thou must guess so well. 
But could l thus, within thy mind, 
One little vacant corner find. 

Where no impression yet is seen, 
Where no memorial yet hath been, 
Oh! it should be my sweetest care 
To write my name for ever there l 


TO 

MRS. BL — . 

WRITTEN IN HER ALBUM. 

They say that Love had once a book 
(The urchin likes to copy you), 

Where, all who came, the pencil look, 
And wrote, like us, a line or two. 

*T was Innocence, the maid divine. 

Who kept this volume bright and fair, 
And saw that no unhallow’d line 
Or thought profane should enter there; 

And daily did the pages fill 
With fond device and loving lore, 
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And every leaf she turn’d was still 
More bright than that she turn’d before. 

Beneath the touch of Hope, how soft, 

How light the magic pencil ran ! 

Till Fear would come , alas , as oft, 

And trembling close what Hope began. 

A tear or two had dropp’d from Grief, 

And Jealousy would, now and then, 

Ruffle in haste some snow-white leaf, 

Which Love had still to smooth again. 

But, ah! there came a blooming boy. 

Who often turn’d the pages o’er, 

And wrote therein such words of joy, 

That all who read them sigh’d for more. 

And Pleasure was this spirit’s name, 

And though so soft his voice and look, 

Yet Innocence, whene’er he came, 

W’ould tremble for her spotless book. 

For, oft a Bacchant cup he bore, 

With earth’s sweet nectar sparkling bright; 

And much she fear’d lest, mantling o'er. 
Some drops should on the pages light. 

And so it chanc’d, one luckless night, 

The urchin let that goblet fall 

O’er the fair book, so pure, so white. 

And sullied lines and marge and all ! 

In vain now , touch’d with shame, he tried 
To wash those fatal stains away; 

Beep , deep had sunk the sullying tide. 

The leaves grew darker every day. 

And Fancy’s sketches lost their hue, 

And Hope’s sweet lines were all effac’d, 

And Love himself now scarcely knew 
What Love himself so lately trac’d. 
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At length the urchin Pleasure fled, 

(For how, alas! could Pleasure stay?) 

And Love, while many a tear he shed, 
Reluctant flung the book away. 

The index now alone remains, 

Of all the pages spoil’d by Pleasure, 

And though it bears some earthy stains. 
Yet Memory counts the leaf a treasure. 

And oft , they say , she scans it o’er, 

And oft, by this memorial aided, 

Brings back the pages now no more, 

And thinks of lines that long have faded. 

I know not if this tale be true, 

But thus the simple facts are stated; 

And I refer their truth to you, 

Since Love and you are near related. 


TO 

CARA, 

AFTER AN INTERVAL OF ABSENCE. 

Conceai/d within the shady wood 
A mother left her sleeping child, 

And flew, to cull her rustic food, 

The fruitage of the forest wild. 

But storms upon her pathway rise, 

The mother roams, astray and weeping; 

Far from the weak appealing cries 
Of him she left so sweetly sleeping. 

She hopes, she fears; a light is seen, 

And gentler blows the night wind’s breath; 

Yet no — ’t is gone — the storms are keen, 
The infant may be chill’d to death ! 
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Perhaps, ev’nnow, in darkness shrouded, 
His little eyes lie cold and still; — 

And yet, perhaps, they are not clouded, 

Life and love may light them still. 

Thus, Cara, at our last farewell, 

When, fearful ev’n thy hand to touch, 

I mutely asked those eyes to tell 
If parting pain’d thee half so much : 

I thought, — and, oh! forgive the thought. 
For none was e’er by love inspir’d 
Whom fancy had not also taught 
To hope the bliss his soul desir’d. 

Yes, I did think , In Cara’s mind, 

Though yet to that sweet mind unknown, 

I left one infant wish behind, 

One feeling, which I called my own. 

Oh blest ! though but in fancy blest, 

How did I ask of Pity’s care. 

To shield and strengthen, in thy breast, 

The nursling I had cradled there. 

And, many an hour, beguil’d by pleasure, 
And many an hour of sorrow numbering, 

I ne’er forgot the new-born treasure, 

I left within thy bosom slumbering. 

Perhaps, indifference has not chill’d it, 
Haply, it yet a throb may give — 

Yet, no — perhaps, a doubt has kill’d it; 
Say , dearest — does the feeling live? 
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TO 

CARA, 

08 THB DAWX1XO OF A SEW YEAR'S DAY 

When midnight came to close the year. 

We sigh’d to think it thus should take 
The hours it gave us — hours as dear 
As sympathy and love could make 
Their blessed moments, — every sun 
Saw us, my love, more closely one. 

But, Cara, when the dawn was nigh 
Which came a new year’s light to shed, 
That smile we caught from eye to eye 
Told us , those moments were not fled : 
Oh, no, — we felt, some future sun 
Should see us still more closely one. 

Thus may we ever, side by side, 

From happy years to happier glide; 

And still thus may the passing sigh 
We give to hours , that vanish o’er us, 

Be follow’d by the smiling eye. 

That Hope shall shed on scenes before us I 


TO 

1801 . 


To be the theme of every hour 
The heart devotes to Fancy’s power. 

When her prompt magic fills the mind 
With friends and joys we 've left behind, 
And joys return and friends are near. 

And ail are welcom’d with a tear : — 

In the mind’s purest seat to dwell. 

To be remember’d oft and well 

By one whose heart, though yam and wild, 
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By passion led , by youth beguil’d, 

Can proudly still aspire to be 

All that may yet win smiles from thee : — 

If thus to live in every part 

Of a lone, weary wanderer’s heart; 

If thus to be its sole employ 
Gan give thee one faint gleam of joy, 

Believe it, Mary, — oh! believe 
A tongue that never can deceive, 

Though, erring, it too oft betray 
Ev’n more than Love should dare to say, — 
In Pleasure’s dream or Sorrow’s hour, 

In crowded hall or lonely bower, 

The business of my life shall be, 

For ever to remember thee. 

And though that heart be dead to mine, 
Since Love is life and wakes not thine, 

I '11 take thy image, as the form 
Of one whom Love had fail’d to warm, 
Which , though it yield no answering thrill, 
Is not less dear, is worsbipp'd still — 

I ’ll take it, wheresoe’er I stray, 

The bright, cold burden of my way. 

To keep this semblance fresh in bloom, 

My heart shall be its lasting tomb, 

And Memory, with embalming care. 

Shall keep it fresh and fadeless there. 


THE GENIUS OF HARMONY 

AN IRREGGLAR 01)K. 

Ad harmoniam canere mundum, 

Cicero de Nat. Dcor, lib. hi. 

There lies a shell beneath the waves, 

In many a hollow winding wreath’d , 

Such as of old 

Thomat Moore. \. 1G 
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Echoed the breath that warbling sea-maids breath’d; 

This magic shell. 

From the white bosom of a syren fell , 

As once she wander’d by the tide that laves 
Sicilia’s sands ofgoid. 

It bears 

Upon its shining side the mystic notes 
Of those entrancing airs,* 

The genii of the deep were wont to swell, 

When heaven’s eternal orbs their midnight music roll’d ! 

Oh ! seek it, wheresoe’er it floats ; 

And, if the power 

Of thrilling numbers to thy soul be dear, 

Go, bring the bright shell to my bower, 

And I will fold thee in such downy dreams 
As lap the Spirit of the Seventh Sphere, 

When Luna’s distant tone falls faintly on his ear! ** 

* In (he “Ilistolre Naturclle des Antilles,’’ there is an account of 
some curious shells, found at Guracoa, on the back of which were lines, 
Oiled with musical characters so distinct and perfect, that the writer as- 
sures us a very charming trio was sung from one of them. “On Ic 
nomme musical, parcequ’il porle sur lc dos dcs lignes noirAtres pleincs 
de notes, qui out tine espdeo de eld pour les meltre en chant, desorte 
que l’on diroit qu'il ne manque que la lettre A cette tablature naturelle. 
Ce curieux gcniilkoinme (M.duIUontel)rapporte qu’il cn a vfk qui avoient 
cinq lignes, one cld, cl des notes, qui formoient un accord parfait. 
Quelqu'un y avoit ajoutd la lettre, que la nature avoit oublide, et la fai— 
soil chanter en forme de trio, dont l’air dtoit fort agrdable." — Chap, 
xix. art. U. The author adds, a poet might imagine that these shells 
were used by the syrens at their concerts. 

• According to Cicero, and his commentator, Macrobius, the lunar 
tone is the gravest and faintest on the planetary heptachord. “Quam ob 
causain sumtnus ille coeli stellifcr cursus, cujiis conversio est concita- 
tior, acuto cl excilalo movetur souo; gravissitno autem hie (unaris alque 
inOmus." — Sown. Scip. Because, says Macrobius, “spiritu ut in extre- 
milate languescenlc jam volvitur, ct propter anguslias quibus penulti- 
mus orbis arctatur intpelu leniore convertitur." — In Sown. Scip. lib. 
ii. cap. 4. In their musical arrangement of the heavenly bodies, the 
ancient writers are not very intelligible. — Sec tlolem. lib. iii. 

Leone Hebreo, pursuing the idea of Aristotle, that the heavens are 
animal, attributes their harmony to perfect and reciprocal love. “Non 
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And thou shall own , 

That, through the circle of creation’s zone. 

Where matter slumbers or where spirit beams; 

From the pellucid tides, * that whirl 
The planets through their maze of song, 

To the small rill , (hat weeps aloug 
Murmuring o’er beds of pearl; 

From the rich sigh 

Of the suu’s arrow through an evening sky,** 

To the faint breath the tuneful osier yields 
On Afric’s burning fields; *** 

Thou ’It wondering own this universe divine 
Is mine! 

That I respire in all and all in me , 

One mighty mingled soul of boundless harmony. 

Welcome, welcome, mystic shell! 

Many a star has ceas’d to burn , f 

pero manca fra loro il perfetto el reciproco amore: la causa principals, 
che ne moslra il loro amore, 6 la lor amicilia armonica et la concor- 
danza, che perpeluamente si trova in loro." — Dialog, ii. di Amore, 
p. 58. This “reciproco amore” of Leone is the yiAorwc of the ancient 
Empedocles, who seems, in bis Love and Hate of the Elements, to have 
given a glimpse of the principles of attraction and repulsion. See the 
fragment to which 1 allude in Laertius, 'AXXoti fitv tpiXotiju, ai>vt(>- 
XOfutv , x. x. X., lib. viii. cap. 2. n. 12. 

* Leucippus, thcatomist, imagined a kind of vortices in the hea- 
vens , which he borrowed from Anaxagoras , and possibly suggested to 
Descartes. 

** Heraclides, upon the allegories of Ilomer, conjectures that the 
idea of the harmony of the spheres originated with this poet, who, in 
representing the solar beams as arrows , supposes them to emit a pecu- 
liar sound in the air. 

*** In the account of Africa which D’Ablancourt has translated , there 
is mention of a tree in that country, whose branches when shaken by the 
band produce very sweet sounds. “Le m6me auteur (Abenz^gar) dit, 
qu’il y a uncertain arbre, qui produit des gaules comme d’osier, et 
qu’en les prenant h la main et les branlant, elles font une esp£ce d’har- 
monie fort agr6able,” dtc. &c. — L’Jfriyiie de Marmot. 

+ Alluding to the extinction, or at least the disappearance, of some 
of those fixed stars, which we are taught to consider as suns, attended 

JO* 
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Many a tear has Saturn’s urn 
O’er the cold bosom of the ocean wept, * 

Since thy aerial spell 
Hath in the waters slept. 

Now blest I ’ll fly 

With the bright treasure to my choral sky, 

Where she, who wak’d its early swell, 

The Syren of the heavenly choir, 

Walks o’er the great string of my Orphic Lyre ; ♦* 

Or guides around the burning pole 

The winged chariot of some blissful soul :*** 

While thou — 

Oh son of earth , what dreams shall rise for thee 1 
Beneath Hispania’s sun , 

Thou ’It see a streamlet run , 

Which I ’ve imbued with breathing melody; f 
And there, when night-winds down the current die. 

Thou ’ll bear how like a harp its waters sigh: 

each by its system. Descartes thought that our earth might formerly 
have been a sun, which became obscured by a thick incrustation over 
its surface. This probably suggested the idea of a central fire. 

* Porphyry says , that Pythagoras held the sea to be a tear, Titv 
tfaXartav piv ixcdn ttvou dax(jvor (De VilA) ; and some one else, if I 
mistake not, has added the planet Saturn as the source of it. Empedoc- 
les, with similar affectation, called the sea “the sweat of the earth:” 
Id (/ana, xiji yqf. See Ritter thutiui upon Porphyry, Num. 41. 

** The system of the harmonized orbs was styled by the ancients the 
Great Lyre of Orpheus , for which Lucian thus accounts:— rj St Avqrj 
inxapi to? tovoa xqv ro)v xivovptvwv aatQorv agpovutv ovvtpaX- 
Xtxo. x. x. X. in Aitrolog. 

JiuXt v/a<; ioctQi&pov<; to ig aaxQO t$, ampt & Ixaoxijv 
ixaaxov, xcu tpfltpaaac; 'JIS E1S OXHMA — “Distributing 
the souls severally among the stars, and mounting each soul upon a star 
as on its chariot.” — Plato, Timaetu. 

f This musical river is mentioned in the romance of Achilles Tatius. 
Enu noxapov . . rjv St axovecu &tXq c xov t'daro? XaXowrog. The 
Latin version, in supplying the hiatus which is in the original, has placed 
the river in Hispania. “ In tlispanid quoque iluvius est, quern primo as- 
pectu,” &c. &c. 
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A liquid chord is every wave that flows, 

An airy plectrum every breeze that blows.* 

There , by that w ondrous stream , 

Go, lay thy languid brow , 

And I will send thee such a godlike dream. 

As never blcss’d the slumbers even of him ,** 

Who, many a night, with his primordial lyre,*** 

Sate on the chill Paogasan mount, f 
And, looking to the orient dim , 

Watch’d the first flowing of that sacred fount, 

From which his soul had drunk its fire. 

Oh! think what visions, in that lonely hour, 

Stole o’er his musing breast; 

What pious ecstasy ff 
Wafted his prayer to that eternal Pow'er, 

* These two lines are translated from the words of Achilles Talius. 
Eav yaq oAcyo? a Vf/ioq ft? roc? Sivai; turn at], to fitv vSot(i «? 
XO(jSij x^oi’iroa. to St nvtv/ict too {Saxos nXt/xx^ov ytvtxat. to 
pt v/jux St co? xi&aqa kalu. Lib. ii. 

** Orpheus. 

*** They called bis lyre aqxaiotQonov inxax.oqSov Ooyfw?. See 
a curious work by a professor of Greek at Venice, entitled ‘‘ Ilebdoma- 
dcs, sive septem de septenario libri.” — Lib. iv. cap. 3. p. 177. 

+ Eratosthenes , in mentioning the extreme veneration of Orpheus 
for Apollo, says that he was accustomed to go to the Pangaean mountain 
at day-break , and there wait the rising of the sun , that he might be the 
first to hail its beams. Entytigofttvoi; tt rt]<; vmcro?, ttaxa xr/v ioi&i- 
vtjv tnt ro opo? to xalov/uvov JJayyaiov, nqoatutvt r«? avaxo- 
Aa ?, iv a iSti xov'HXtov zrpwTov. — Kaxaaxtqian. 24. 

if There are some verses of Orpheus preserved to us, which contain 
sublime ideas of the unity and magnificence of the Deity. For instance, 
those which Justin Martyr has produced: 

Oi'to? ^tv x aXxuov t ? ovquvov tattiqixxcu 
-Xpuffftw tvi &QOVM, X. T. A.. Ad Grate. Cohort at. 

It is thought by some, that these are to he reckoned amongst the 
fabrications, which were frequent in the early limes of Christianity. 
Still, it appears doubtful to whom they are to be attributed, being loo 
pious for the Pagans, and loo poetical for the Fathers. 
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Whose seal upon this new-born world imprest * 

The various forms of bright divinity ! 

Or, dost thou know wliat dreams I wove, 

'Mid the deep horror of that silent bower,** 

Where the rapt Samian slept his holy slumber? 

When, free 

From every earthly chain. 

From wreaths of pleasure and from bonds of pain, 

His spirit flew through fields above, 

Drank at the source of nature’s fontal number ,*** 

And saw , in mystic choir, around him move 
The stars of song, Heaven’s burning minstrelsy 1 
Such dreams, so heavenly bright, 

I swear 

By the great diadem that twines my hair. 

And by the seven gems that sparkle there , f 
Mingling their beams 
In a soft iris of harmonious light. 

Oh, mortal! such shall be thy radiant dreams. 

* In one of the Hymns of Orpheus, he attributes a figured seal to 
Apollo, with which he imagines that deity to have stamped a variety of 
forms upon the universe. 

•* Alluding to the cave near Samos , where Pythagoras devoted the 
greater part of his days and nights to meditation and the mysteries of his 
philosophy, lamblich. de Vit. This, as Holsteinius remarks, was in 
imitation of the Magi. 

*** The letraclys, or sacred number of the Pythagoreans, on which 
they solemnly swore, and which they called nayav atvaov q>vaiti><;, 
“ the fountain of perennial nature." Lucian has ridiculed this religious 
arithmetic very cleverly in his Sale of Philosophers. 

f This diadem is intended to represent the analogy between the 
notes of music and the prismatic colours. We find in Plutarch a vague 
intimation of this kindred harmony in colours and sounds. — 0<pt« re 
xcuaxoij, /lira <pwvij<; % i xcu tfoiToi;rt]v ayitoviav im<paivav<Tt. — 
U* Mutica. 

Cassiodorus, whose idea I may be supposed to have borrowed, says, 
in a letter upon music to Boelius, “Ut diadeina oculis, varia luce gem- 
marum, sic cythara diversitale soni, blanditur auditui." This is indeed 
the only tolerable thought in the letter. — Lib. ii. Variar. 
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1 found her not — the chamber seem’d 
Like some divinely haunted place, 
Where fairy forms had lately beam'd , 

And left behind their odorous trace! 

It felt, as if her lips had shed 
A sigh arouud her, ere she fled, 

Which hung, as on a melting lute, 

When all the silver chords arc mute, 

There lingers still a trembling breath 
After the note’s luxurious death , 

A shade of song, a spirit air 
Of melodies which had been there. 

I saw the veil, which, all the day, 

Had floated o’er her cheek of rose; 

I saw the couch , where late she lay 
lu languor of divine repose; 

And 1 could trace the hallow’d print 
Her limbs had left, as pure and warm , 
As if ’t were done in rapture’s mint, 

And Love himself had stamp’d the form. 

Oh my sweet mistress , where wert thou? 

In pity fly not thus from me; 

Thou art ray life , my essence now , 

And my soul dies of wanting thee. 


TO 

MHS. HENRY TIGHE, 

ON HEADING HER “PSYCHE.” 

Tkm. me the witching tale again 
For never has my heart or ear 
Hung on so sweet, so pure a strain, 

So pure to feel , so sweet to hear. 

Say, Love, in all thy prime of fame, 
When the high heaven itself was thine; 
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When piety confess’d the flame, 

And even thy errors were divine; 

Did ever Muse’s hand, so fair, 

A glory round thy temples spread? 

Did ever lip’s ambrosial air 
Such fragrance o’er thy altars shed? 

One maid there was, who round her lyre 
The mystic myrtle wildly wreath’d ; — 

But all her sighs were sighs of fire, 

The myrtle wither’d as she breath’d. 

Oh ! you , that love’s celestial dream , 

In all its purity, would know, 

Let not the senses’ ardent beam 
Too strongly through the vision glow. 

Love safest lies, conceal’d in night, 

The night where heaven has bid him lie; 

Oh ! shed not there unhallow’d light , 

Or, Psyche knows, the boy will fly. * 

* See the story in Apuleius. With respect to this beautiful allegory 
of Love and Psyche, there is an ingenious idea suggested by the senator 
Buonarolti, in his “ Osservazioni sopra alcuni frammenti di vasi antici.” 
lie thinks the fable is taken from some very occult mysteries, which had 
long been celebrated in honour of Love; and accounts, upon this sup- 
position , for the silence of the more ancient authors upon the subject, 
as it was not till towards the decline of pagan superstition, that writers 
could venture to reveal or discuss such ceremonies. Accordingly, ob- 
serves this author, we find Lucian and Plutarch treating, without re- 
serve, of the Dea Syria, as well as of Isis and Osiris; and Apuleius, to 
whom we are indebted for the beautiful story of Cupid and Psyche, has 
also detailed some of the mysteries of Isis. See the Giornale di Litlerati 
d'ltalia, tom. xxvii. articol. i. See also the observations upon the ancient 
f gems in the Museum Florentinum, vol. i. p. 156. 

I cannot avoid remarking here an error into which the French Ency- 
clopddisles have been led by M. Spon, in their article Psyche. They 
say “Pctrone fait un rdcil do la pompe nuptiale de cea deux amans 
(Amour et Psyche). D4j&, dit-il,” Sic. &c. The Psyche of Petronius, 
however, is a servant-maid, and the marriage which he describes is that 
of the young Pannychis. See Spon's Recherches curieuses, &c. Dis- 
sertat. V 
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Sweet Psyche, many a charmed hour, 

Through many a wild and magic waste. 

To the fair fount and blissful bower * 

Havel, in dreams, thy light foot trac’d! 

Where’er thy joys are number’d now , 

Beneath whatever shades of rest, 

The Genius of the starry brow ** 

Hath bound thee to thy Cupid’s breast; 

Whether above the horizon dim, 

Along whose verge our spirits stray, — 

Half sunk beneath the shadowy rim, 

Half brighten’d by the upper ray, — *** 

Thou dwellest in a world , all light, 

Or, lingering here, dost love to be, 

To other souls, the guardian bright 
That Love was, through this gloom, to thee; 

Still be the song to Psyche dear , 

The song, whose gentle voice was given 
To be, on earth, to mortal ear, 

An echo of her own , in heaven. 


FROM 

THE HIGH PRIEST OF APOLLO 

TO 

A VIRGIN OF DELPHI, f 

Cum digno digna Silimcia. 

“Who is the maid, with golden hair , 

“ With eye of fire , and foot of air , 

“Whose harp around my altar swells, 

“The sweetest of a thousand shells? ” 

* Allusions to Mrs. Tigbe’s Poem. 

*• Constancy. 

*** By this image the Platonists expressed the middle state of the soul 
between sensible and intellectual existence. 

f This poem, as well as a few others in the following volume, formed 
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’T was thus the deity, who treads 
The arch of heaven , and proudly sheds 
Day from his eyelids — thus he spoke. 

As through ruy ceil his glories broke. 

Aphelia is the Delphic fair, * 

With eyes of lire and golden hair, 

Aphclia’s are the airy feet , 

And hers the harp divinely sweet; 

For foot so light has never trod 
The laurel’d caverns** of the god, 

Nor harp so soft hath ever given 
A sigh to earth or hymn to heaven. 

“ Then tell the virgin to unfold , 

“In looser pomp, her locks of gold, 

“And bid those eyes more fondly shine 
“To welcome down a Spouse Divine ; 

“Since He , who lights the path of years — 

“Even from the fount of morning's tears 
“To where his setting splendours burn 
“Upon the western sea-maid's urn — 

part ot a work which I bail early projected, and even announced to the 
public, bul which, luckily, perhaps, Tor myself, had been interrupted, 
by my visit to America in the year 1803. 

Among those impostures in which the priests of the pagan temples 
are known to have indulged, one of the most favourite was that of an- 
nouncing to some fair votary of the shrine, that the God himself bad 
become enamoured of her beauty, and would descend in all his glory, to 
pay her a visit within the recesses of the fane. An adventure of this 
description formed an episode in the classic romance which I had 
sketched out; and the short fragment, given above, belongs to an epistle 
by which tho story was to have been introduced. 

* In the 9th Pythic of Pindar, where Apollo, in the same manner, 
requires of Chiron some information respecting the fair Cyrene, the 
Centaur, in obeying, very gravely apologizes lor telling the God what 
his omniscience must know so perfectly already: 

Ei dt yi xqty xcu na,(t aoq ov avTiiptfJiZcu, 

Eytoy 

** yfAA’ *»!,• dct<pvu)dr] yi'aAa TCtdf. 

Ec Kit' io. ion. v. 78, 
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“Doth not, In all bis course, behold 
“Such eyes of lire, such hair of gold. 

“Tell her, he comes, in blissful pride, 

“His lip yet sparkling with the tide 
“That mantles in Olympian bowls, — 

“The nectar of eternal souls! 

“For her, for her he quits the skies, 

“And to her kiss from nectar flies. 

“ Oh , he would quit his star-lhron’d height , 

“And leave the world to pine for light , 

1 ‘ Might he but pass the hours of shade , 

“Beside his peerless Delphic maid, 

“ She , more than earthly woman blest , 

“He, more than god on woman’s breast! ” 

There is a cave beneath the steep, * 

Where living rills of crystal weep 
O’er herbage of the loveliest hue 
That ever spring begemm’d with dew : 

There oft the greensward’s glossy tint 
Is brighten’d by the recent print 
Of many a faun and naiad’s feet, — 

Scarce touching earth , their step so fleet, — 
a That there, by moonlight’s ray, had trod, 

In light dance , o'er the verdant sod. 

“There, there," the god, impassion’d, said, 

“ Soon as the twilight tinge is fled , 

“And the dim orb of lunar souls ** 

“Along its shadowy pathway rolls — 

* The Corycian Cave, which Pausanias mentions. The inhabitants 
of Parnassus held it sacred to the Corycian nymphs, who were children 
of the river Plislus. 

•• See a preceding note, Vol. I. p. 127. It should seem that lunar 
spirits were of a purer order than spirits in general, as Pythagoras was 
said by his followers to have descended from the regions of the moon. 
The heresiarcb Manes, in the same manner, imagined that the sun and 
moon are the residence of Christ, and that the ascension was nothing 
more than his flight to those orbs. 
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“There shall we meet, — and not ev’n He, 
“The God who reigns immortally, 

“ Where Babel’s turrets paint their pride 
“Upon th’ Euphrates’ shining tide , — * 
“Not ev’n when to his midnight loves 
“In mystic majesty he moves, 

“Lighted by many an odorous Gre, 

“And hymn’d by all Chaldea’s choir, — 
“E’er yet, o’er mortal brow , let shine 
“ Such effluence of Love Divine , 

“As shall to-night, blest maid, o’er thine.” 

Happy the maid , whom heaven allows 
To break for heaven her virgin vows ! 

Happy the maid ! — her robe of shame 
Is whiten’d by a heavenly flame. 

Whose glory, with a lingering trace, 

Shines through and deifies her race! ** 


FRAGMENT. 

Pity me, love! I ’ll pity thee, 

If thou indeed has felt like me. 

All, all my bosom’s peace is o’er! 

At night, which was my hour of calm, 


* The temple of Jupiter Belus, at Babylon; in one of whose towers 
there was a large chapel set apart for these celestial assignations. “No 
man is allowed to sleep here,” says Herodotus; “but the apartment 
is appropriated to a female, whom , if we believe the Chaldaean priests, 
the deity selects from the women of the country, as his favourite.” Lib. 
i. cap. 181. 

** Fontenelle , in his playful rifacimenlo of the learned materials of 
Van-Dale, has related in his own inimitable manner an adventure of this 
kind which was detected and exposed at Alexandria. See L’Histoire des 
Oracles, dissert. 2. chap. vii. Crebillon, too, in one of his most amusing 
little stories, has made the G6nie Mange-Taupes, of the Isle Jonquille, 
assert this privilege of spiritual beings in a manner rather formidable to 
the husbands of the island. 
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When from the page of classic lore , 

From the pure fount of ancient lay 
My soul has drawn the placid balm , 

Which charm’d its every grief away, 

Ah ! there I find that balm no more. 

Those spells, which make us oft forget 
The fleeting troubles of the day. 

In deeper sorrows only whet 
The stings they cannot tear away. 

When to my pillow rack’d I fly, 

With wearied sense and wakeful eye. 

While my brain maddens, where, oh, where 
Is that serene consoling pray’r , 

Which once has harbinger’d my rest, 

When the still soothing voice of Heaven 
Hath seem’d to whisper in my breast, 

“ Sleep on , thy errors are forgiven ! ” 

No, though I still in semblance pray, 

My thoughts are wandering far away 
And ev’n the name of Deity 
Is murmur’d out in sighs for thee. 


A NIGHT THOUGHT. 

How oft a cloud, with envious veil, 
Obscures yon bashful light, 

Which seems so modestly to steal 
Along the waste of night! 

'T is thus the world’s obtrusive wrongs 
Obscure with malice keen 
Some timid heart, which only longs 
To live and die unseen. 
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THE KISS. 

Grow to my lip, thou sacred kiss. 

On which my soul’s beloved swore 
That there should come a time of bliss. 
When she would mock my hopes no more. 
And fancy shall thy glow renew. 

In sighs at morn , and dreams at night , 
And none shall steal thy holy dew 
Till thou ’rt absolv’d by rapture’s rite. 
Sweet hours that are to make me blest, 
Fly, swift as breezes , to the gaol , 

And let my love, my more than soul 
Come blushing to this ardent breast. 
Then, while in every glance I drink 
The rich o’erflowingsof her mind, 

Oh! let her all enamour’d sink 
In sweet abandonment resign’d. 

Blushing for all our struggles past, 

And murmuring, “I am thine at last!’’ 


SONG. 

Think on that look whose melting ray 
For one sweet moment mix’d with mine , 
And for that moment seem’d to say, 

“I dare not, or I would be thine ! ” 

Think on thy ev’ry smile and glance , 

On all thou hast to charm and move; 
And then forgive my bosom’s trance, 

Nor tell me it is sin to love. 

Oh , not to love thee were the sin ; 

For sure , if Fate’s decrees be done , 
Thou , thou art destin’d still to win , 

As I am destin’d to be won ! 
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THE CATALOGUE. 

“Come, tell me,” says Rosa, as kissing and kist. 
One day she reclin’d on my breast; 

“Come, tell me the number, repeat me the list 
“Of the nymphs you have lov’d and carest.” — 

Oh Rosa ! ’t was only my fancy that roved , 

My heart at the moment was free ; 

But I ’ll tell thee , my girl , how many I 've loved , 

And the number shall finish with thee. 

My tutor was Kitty ; in iufancy wild 
She taught me the way to be blest; 

She taught me to love her, I lov’d like a child, 

But Kitty could fancy the rest. 

This lesson of dear and enrapturing lore 
I have never forgot, I allow: 

I have had it by rote very often before , 

But never by heart until now. 

Pretty Martha was next, and my soul was all flame, 
But my head was so full of romance 

That I fancied her into some chivalry dame , 

And I was her knight of the lanre. 

But Martha was not of this fanciful school , 

And she laugh'd at her poor little knight ; 

While I thought her a goddess , she thought me a fool , 
And I ’ll swear she was most in the right. 

My soul was now calm, till, by Cloris’s looks , 

Again I was tempted to rove ; 

ButCloris, I found, was so learned in books 
That she gave me more logic than love. 

So I left this young Sappho, and hasten’d to fly 
To those sweeter logicians in bliss, 

Who argue the point with a soul-telling eye , 

And convince us at once with a kiss. 

Oh ! Susan was then all the world unto me, 

But Susan was piously given; 
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And the worst of it was , we could never agree 
On the road that was shortest to Heaven. 

“Oh, Susan!” I’ve said, in the moments of mirth, 
“ What ’s devotion to thee or to me? 

“I devoutly believe there 's a heaven on earth, 

“And believe that that heaven 's in thee l” 


IMITATION OF CATULLUS. 

TO HIMSELF. 

Miser Catulle, desinas ineptire, die. 

Cease the sighing fool to play; 

Cease to trifle life away ; 

Nor vainly think those joys thine own , 

Which all, alas, have falsely flown. 

What hours, Catullus, once were thine, 
How fairly seem’d thy day to shine, 

When lightly thou didst fly to meet 
The girl whose smile was then so sweet — 
The girl thou lov’dst with fonder pain 
Than e’er thy heart can feel again. 

Ye met — your souls seem’d all in one, 
Like tapers that commingling shone ; 

Thy heart was warm enough for both, 

And hers, in truth, was nothing loath. 

Such were the hours that once were thine; 
But, ah! those hours no longer shine. 

For now the nymph delights no more 
In what she lov’d so much before ; 

And all Catullus now can do , 

Is to be proud and frigid too ; 

Nor follow where the wanton flies, 

Nor sue the bliss that she denies. 

False maid ! he bids farewell to thee , 

To love , and all love’s misery ; 
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The heyday of his heart is o’er , 

Nor will he court one favour more. 

Fly, perjur’d girl ! — but whither fly? 
Who now will praise thy cheek and eye? 
Who now will drink the syren tone, 
Which tells him thou art all his own? 

Oh , none : — and he who lov’d before 
Can never, never love thee more. 


“ Neither do I condemn thee ; go, and sin no morel" 

St. John, chap. viii. 

Oh woman, if through sinful wile 
Thy soul hath stray’d from honour’s track , 

T is mercy only can beguile , 

By gentle ways , the wanderer back. 

The stain that on thy virtue lies , 

Wash’d by those tears , not long will stay ; 

As clouds that sully morning skies 
May all be wept in show’rs away. 

Go, go, be innocent, — and live; 

The tongues of men may wound thee sore; 

But Heav’n in pity can forgive , 

And bids thee “ go , and sin no more ! ” 


NONSENSE. 

Good reader ! if you e’er have seen , 
When Phoebus hastens to his pillow, 
The mermaids, with their tresses green, 
Dancing upon the western billow : 

If you have seen , at twilight dim, 

When the lone spirit’s vesper hymn 
Floats wild along the winding shore , 
Thonuu Moore. I. 17 
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If you have seen , through mist of eve , 
The fairy train their ringlets weave , 
Glancing along the spangled green : — 

If you have seen all this , and more, 
God bless me, what a deal you ’ve seen ! 


/ 


EPIGRAM, 

FROM THE- FRRNCn. 

“I never give a kiss (says Prue) , 

“To naughty man , for I abhor it.” 

She will not give a kiss , 't is true ; 

She Ml take one though , and thank you for it. 


ON A SQUINTING POETESS. 

To no one Muse does she her glance confine. 
But has an eye , at once , to all the Nine! 


TO 

Moria pur quando vuol, non 0 bisogna mutar ni faccia ni voce 
per esser un Angelo. * 

Die when you will, you need not wear 
At Heaven’s Court a form more fair 
t Than Beauty here on earth has given ; 

Keep but the lovely looks we see — 

The voice we hear — and you will be 
An angel ready-made for Heaven ! 

* The words addressed by Lord Herbert of Cherbury to the beautiful 
Nun at Murano. — See hit Life. 
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TO ROSA. 

A far conserve , e cumulo d’amanti. Past. Fid. 

And are you then a thing of art, 

Seducing all, and loving none; 

And have I strove to gain a heart 
Which every coxcomb thinks his own? 

Tell me at once if this be true , 

And I will calm my jealous breast; 

Will learn to join the dangling crew. 

And share your simpers with the rest. 

> 

But if your heart be not so free , — 

Oh 1 if another share that heart, 

Tell not the hateful tale to me , 

But mingle mercy with your art. 

I *d rather think you “false as hell ,” 

Than find you to be all divine , — 

Than know that heart could love so well , 

Yet know that heart would not be mine ! 


TO PHILLIS. 

Phillis , you little rosy rake. 

That heart of yours I long to rifle : 
Come , give it me , and do not make 
So much ado about a trifle I 


TO A LADY, 

ON HKB SINGING. 

Thy song has taught my heart to feel 
Those soothing thoughts of heav’nly love, 
Which o’er the sainted spirits steal 
When list’ning to the spheres above 1 

17 * 
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When, tir’d of life and misery, 

I wish to sigh my latest breath, 

Oh, Emma! I will fly to thee, 

And thou shalt sing me into death. 

And if along thy lip and cheek 

That smile of heav’nly softness play, 

Which , — ah ! forgive a mind that ’s weak , — 
So oft has stol’n my mind away ; 

Thou ’It seem an angel of the sky, 

That comes to charm me into bliss : 

I ’ll gaze and die — Who would not die, 

If death were half so sweet as this? 


SONG. 

ON THE BIRTHDAY OF MRS. — 

WRITTEN IN IRELAND. 1799. 

Of all ray happiest hours of joy, 

And even I have had my measure, 

When hearts were full , and ev'ry eye 
Hath kindled with the light of pleasure, 

An hour like this I ne’er was given, 

So full of friendship’s purest blisses ; 

Young Love himself looks down from heaven, 

To smile on such a day as this is. 

Then come , my friends , this hour improve. 
Let ’s feel as if we ne’er could sever ; 

And may the birth of her we love 
Be thus with joy remember’d ever! 

Oh ! banish ev’ry thought to-night, 

Which could disturb our soul’s communion; 

Abandon’d thus to dear delight, 

We '11 ev’n for once forget the Union ! 
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On that let statesmen try their pow’rs. 

And tremble o’er the rights they 'd die for; 

The anion of the soul be ours, 

And ev’ry union else we sigh for. 

Then come, my friends, Ac. 

In ev’ry eye around I mark 
The feelings of the heart o’erflowing; 

From ev’ry soul I catch the spark 
Of sympathy, in friendship glowing. 

Oh ! could such moments ever fly; 

Oh ! that we ne’er were doom’d to lose ’em; 

And all as bright as Charlotte’s eye, 

And all as pure as Charlotte’s bosom. 

Then come, my friends, &c. 

For me , whate’er my span of years, 

Whatever sun may light my roving; 

Whether I waste my life in tears. 

Or live, as now, for mirth and loving; 

This day shall come with aspect kind, 

Wherever fate may cast your rover ; 

He ’ll think of those he left behind, 

And drink a health to bliss that ’s over 1 

Then come, my friends, Ac. 


SONG.* 

M vrv, I believ'd thee true, 

And I was blest in thus believing; 

But know I mourn that e’er I knew 
A girl so fair and so deceiving. 

Fare thee well. 

Few have ever lov’d like me, — 

Yes, I have lov’d thee too sincerely 1 

* These words were written to the pathetic Scotch air “ Galla Water. ” 
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And few have e’er deceiv’d like thee, — 

Alas ! deceiv’d me too severely. 

Fare thee well! — yet think awhile 
On one whose bosom bleeds to doubt thee ; 
Who now would rather trust that smile, 

And die with thee than live without thee. 

Fare thee well ! I ’ll think of thee, 

Thou leav’st me many a bitter token ; 

For see, distracting woman , see, 

My peace is gone , my heart is broken ! — 
Fare thee well! 


MORALITY. 

A FAMILIAR EPISTLE. 
ADDRESSED TO . 

J. AT-NS— N, ESQ. M. R. LA. 

Though long at school and college dozing, 
O’er books of verse and books of prosing, 
And copying from their moral pages 
Fine recipes for making sages; 

Though long with those divines at school, 
Who think to make us good by rule ; 

Who, in methodic forms advancing, 
Teaching morality like danciDg, 

Tell us, for Heav’n or money’s sake, 

What steps we arc through life to take : 
Though thus , my friend , so long employ’d. 
With so much midnight oil destroy’d, 

I must confess , my searches past, 

I ’ve only learn’d to doubt at last. 

I find the doctors and the sages 
Have differ’d in all climes and ages, 

And two in fifty scarce agree 
On what is pure morality. 
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’T is like the rainbow’s shifting zone, 

And every vision makes its own. 

The doctors of the Porch advise, 

As modes of being great and wise, 

That we should cease to own or know 
The luxuries that from feeling flow : — 

“ Reason alone must claim direction, 

“And Apathy 's the soul's perfection. 

“Like a dull lake the heart must lie ; 

“Nor passion’s gale nor pleasure’s sigh, 

“ Though Heav’n the breeze, the breath, supplied, 
“Must curl the wave or swell the tide I ” 

Such was the rigid Zeno’s plan 
To form his philosophic man ; 

Such were the modes he taught mankind 
To weed the garden of the mind; 

They tore from thence some weeds, ’t is true, 

But all the flow’rs were ravaged too! 

Now listen to the wily strains. 

Which , on Cyren6’s sandy plains, 

When Pleasure , nymph with loosen’d zone, 
Usurp’d the philosophic throne, — 

Hear what the courtly sage’s * tongue 
To his surrounding pupils sung: — 

“ Pleasure 's the only noble end 

“To which all human pow’rs should tend, 

“And Virtue gives her heav’nly lore, 

“ But to make Pleasure please us more. 

“Wisdom and she were both design’d 
“To make the senses more refin’d, 

“That man might revel , free from cloying, 

“Then most a sage when most enjoying!” 

Is this morality? — Oh, no! 

Ev’n I a wiser path could show. 

* Aristippus. 
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The flow’r within this vase confin’d, 

The pure, the unfading flow’r of mind. 

Must not throw all its sweets away 
Upon a mortal mould of clay : 

No , no, — Its richest breath should rise 
In virtue’s incense to the skies. 

But thus it is , all sects we see 
Have watchwords of morality : 

Some cry out Venus , others Jove ; 

Here 't is Religion, there ’t is Love. 

But while they thus so widely wander. 

While mystics dream, and doctors ponder; 
And some, in dialectics firm, 

Seek virtue in a middle term ; 

While thus they strive, in Heaven’s defiance, 
To chain morality with science; 

The plain good man , whose actions teach 
More virtue than a sect can preach, 

Pursues his course , unsagely blest, 

His tutor whisp’ring in his breast; 

Nor could he act a purer part , 

Though he had Tully all by heart. 

And when he drops the tear on woe, 

He little knows or cares to know 
That Epictetus blam’d that tear, 

By Heav’n approv’d, to virtue dear! 

Oh ! I when ’ve seen the morning beam 
Floating within the dimpled stream ; 

While Nature, wak’ning from the night, 

Has just put on her robes of light, 

Have I, with cold optician’s gaze, 

Explor’d the doctrine of those rays? 

No, pedants, I have left to you 
Nicely to sep’rate hue from hue. 

Go , give that moment up to art, 

When Heav’n and nature claim the heart; 
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And , doll to all their best attraction, 
Go — measure angle * qf refraction. 
While I, in feeling’s sweet romance, 
Look on each daybeam as a glance 
From the great eye of Him above, 
Wak’Diog his world with looks of love! 


THE 

TELL-TALE LYRE. 

I’ve heard , there was in ancient days 
A Lyre of most melodious spell ; 

T was heav’n to hear its fairy lays , 

If half be true that legends teil. . 

’T was play’d on by the gentlest sighs , 

And to their breath it breath’d again 

In such entrancing melodies 
As ear had never drunk till then ! 

Not harmony’s serenest touch 
So stilly could the notes prolong; 

They were not heavenly song so much 
As they were dreams of heav’nly song! 

If sad the heart, whose murmuring air 
Along the chords in languor stole , 

The numbers it awaken’d there 
Were eloquence from pity’s soul. 

Or if the sigh, serene and light, 

Was but the breath of fancied woes, 

The string, that felt its airy flight, 

Soon whisper’d it to kind repose. 

And when young lovers talk’d alone. 

If, mid their bliss that Lyre was near, 

It made their accents all its own , 

And sent forth notes that heav’n might bear. 
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There was a nymph , who long had lov'd , 

But dar’d not tell the world how well : 

The shades, where she at evening rov’d, 
Aloue could know, alone could tell. 

’T was there , at twilight time, she stole , 
When the first star announc’d the night, — 

With him who claim'd her inmost soul , 

To wander by that soothing light. 

It chanc’d that, in the fairy bower 

Where blest they wooed each other’s smile , 

This Lyre , of strange and magic power. 

Hung whisp’ring o’er their heads the while. 

And as , with eyes commingling fire , 

They listen’d to each other’s vow , 

The youth full oft would make the Lyre 
A pillow for the maiden’s brow : 

And, while the melting words she breath’d 
Were by its echoes wafted round . 

Her locks had with the chords so wreath’d , 
One knew not which gave forth the sound. 

Alas , their hearts but little thought , 

While thus they talk'd the hours away, 

That every sound the Lyre was taught 
Would linger long, and long betray. , 

So mingled with its tuneful soul 
Were all their tender murmurs grown, 

That other sighs unanswer’d stole , 

Nor words it breath’d but theirs alone. 

Unhappy nymph ! thy name was sung 
To every breeze that wander’d by; 

The secrets of thy gentle tongue 

Were breath'd in song to earth and sky. 

The fatal Lyre , by Envy’s hand 
Hung high amid the whisp'riog groves, 
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To every gale by which *t was fann’d , 
Proclaimed the mystery of your loves. 

Nor long thus rudely was thy name 
To earth’s derisive echoes given ; 

Some pitying spirit downward came, 

And took the Lyre and thee to heaven. 

There, freed from earth’s unholy wrongs, 
Both happy in Love’s home shall be; 
Thou, uttering nought but seraph songs, 
And that sweet Lyre still echoing thee i 


PEACE AND GLORY. 

WRITTEN ON THE APPROACH OP WAR. 

Where is now the smile, that lighten’d 
E\;ery hero’s couch of rest? 

Where is now the hope, that brighten’d 
Honour’s eye and Pity’s breast? 

Have we lost the wreath we braided 
For our weary warrior men? 

Is the faithless olive faded? 

Must the bay be pluck’d again? 

Passing hour of sunny weather 
Lovely, in your light awhile , 

Peace and Glory, wed together, 
Wander’d through our blessed isle. 
And the eyes of Peace would glisten , 
Dewy as a morning sun , 

When the timid maid would listen 
To the deeds her chief had done. 

Is their hour of dalliance over? 

Must the maiden’s trembling feet 
Waft her from her warlike lover 
To the desert’s still retreat? 
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Fare you well ! with sighs we banish 
Nymph so fair and guests so bright; 

Yet the smile, with which you vanish, 
Leaves behind a soothing light ; — 

Soothing light, that long shall sparkle 
O’er your warrior’s sanguin’d way , 

Through the field where horrors darkle. 
Shedding hope’s consoling ray. 

Long the smile his heart will cherish , 
To its absent idol true; 

While around him myriads perish , 
Glory still will sigh for you! 


SONG. 

Take back the sigh, thy lips of art 
In passion’s moment breath’d to me; 

Yet, no — it must not, will not part, 

T is now the life-breath of my heart, 

And has become too pure for thee. 

Take back the kiss, that faithless sigh 
With all the warmth of truth imprest 
Yet, no — the fatal kiss may lie, 

Upou thy lip its sweets would die , 

Or bloom to make a rival blest. 

Take back the vows that, night and day, 

My heart receiv’d, I thought, from thine 
Yet, no — allow them still to stay, 

They might some other heart betray, 

As sweetly as they ’ve ruin’d mine. 
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LOVE AND REASON. 

“ Quand t’homme commence & raisonner , il c esse de sentir.” 

J. J. Rodsssao. 


'T was in the summer time so sweet. 

When hearts and flowers are both in season, 

That — who , of all the world, should meet, 

One early dawn , but Love and Reason ! 

Love told his dream of yesternight, 

While Reason talked about the weather; 

The morn, in sooth, was fair and bright, 

And on they took their way together. 

The boy in many a gambol flew, 

While Reason, like a Juno, stalk’d, 

And from her portly figure threw 
A lengthen’d shadow , as she walk’d. 

No wonder Love , as on they pass’d , 

Should find that sunny morning chill , 

For still the shadow Reason cast 
Fell o’er the boy, and cool’d him still. 

In vain he tried his wings to warm, 

Or find a pathway not so dim , 

For still the maid’s gigantic form 

Would stalk between the sun and him. 

“ This must not be said little Love — 

“The sun was made for more than you.” 

So, turning through a myrtle grove, 

He bid the portly nymph adieu. 

Now gaily roves the laughing boy 
O’er many a mead , by many a stream ; 

In every breeze inhaling joy, 

And drinking bliss in every beam. 

* Quoted somewhere in St. Pierre's Etudes de la Nature. 
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From all the gardens , all the bowers , 

He cull’d the many sweets they shaded, 

And ate the fruits and smell’d the flowers, 
Till taste was gone and odour faded. 

But now the sun, in pomp of noon, 

Look’d blazing o’er the sultry plains; 

Alas ! the boy grew languid soon , 

And fever thrill’d through all his veins. 

The dew forsook his baby brow, 

No more with healthy bloom he smil’d — 

Oh ! where was tranquil Reason now , 

To cast her shadow o’er the child? 

Beneath a green and aged palm. 

His foot at length for shelter turning, 

He saw the nymph reclining calm , 

With brow as cool as his was burning. 

“Ob ! take me to that bosom cold ,” 

In murmurs at ber feet he said ; 

And Reason op’d her garment’s fold, 

And flung it round his fever'd head. 

He felt her bosom’s icy touch , 

And soon it lull’d his pulse to rest; 

For, ah ! the chill was quite too much, 
And Love expir’d on Reason’s breast 1 


Nat, do not weep, my Fanny dear; 

While in these arms you lie, 

This world hath not a wish, a fear, 

That ought to cost that eye a tear , 

That heart, one single sigh. 

The world ! — ah , Fanny, Love must shun 
The paths where many rove; 
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One bosom to recline upon, 

One heart to be his only-one , 

Are quite enough for Love. 

What can we wish, that is not here 
Between your arms and mine? 

Is there, on earth, a space so dear 
As that within the happy sphere 
Two loving arms entwine? 

For me , there ’s not a look of jet 
Adown your temples curl’d, 
Within whose glossy, tangling net, 
My soul doth not, at once, forget 
All , all this worthless world. 

’X is in those eyes, so full of love, 
My only worlds I see; 

Let but their orbs in sunshine move, 
And earth below and skies above 
May frown or smile for me. 


ASPASIA. 

’Tw. 48 in the fair Aspasia’s bower, 

That Love and Learning, many an hour, 

In dalliance met; and Learning smil’d 
With pleasure on the playful child. 

Who often stole, toiindanest 
Within the folds of Learning’s vest. 

There, as the listening statesman hung 
In transport on Aspasia’s tongue, 

The destinies of Athens took 
Their colour from Aspasia’s look. 

Oh happy time , when laws of state 
When all that rul’d the country’s fate, 

Its glory, quiet, or alarms, 

Was plann'd between two snow-white arms 
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Blest times ! they could not always last — 
And yet, ev’nnow, they are not past. 
Though we have lost the giant mould, 

In which their men were cast of old , 

Woman , dear woman , still the same , 

While beauty breathes through soul or frame, 
While man possesses heart or eyes , 
Woman’s bright empire never dies ! 

No, Fanny, love, they ne’er shall say, 
That beauty’s charm hath pass’d away; 

Give but the universe a soul 
Attun’d to woman’s soft control. 

And Fanny hath the charm , the skill , 

To wield a universe at will. 


THE 

GRECIAN GIRL’S DREAM 
OF THE BLESSED ISLANDS.* 

TO EBB LOVER. 

1}** Tf xaAoq 

IJv&ayoQijq, oaaont x°Q 0V atijQitav fpw-roc. 

Anokkutv 7tiq t Ukunwov. Oracul. Metric, a Joan. 

Opsop. collecta. 

W s.s it the moon , or was it morning’s ray , 

That call’d thee , dearest, from these arms away? 

Scarce bad’st thou left me, when a dream of night 
Came oe’r my spirit so distinct and bright, 

That, while I yet can vividly recall 
« Its witching wonders , tbou shalt hear them all. 

* It was imagined by some of the ancients that there is an ethereal 
ocean above us, and that the sun and moon are two floating, luminous 
islands , in which the spirits of the blest reside. Accordingly we And that 
the word Jlxtavoq was sometimes synonymous with at]Q, and death was 
not unfrequently called Slxiavow noqoq, or “the passage of the ocean.” 
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Methought I saw , upon the lunar beam , 

Two winged boys, such as tby muse might dream , 
Descending from above , at that still hour , 

And gliding, with smooth step , into my bower. 

Fair as the beauteous spirits that, all day, 

In Amatha’s warm founts imprison’d stay,* 

But rise at midnight, from th’ enchanted rill. 

To cool their plumes upon some moonlight hill. 

At once I knew their mission ; — 't was to bear 
My spirit upward, through the paths of air, 

To that elysian realm , from whence stray beams 
So oft, in sleep, had visited my dreams. 

Swift at their touch dissolv’d the ties, that clung 
All earthly round me , and aloft I sprung; 

While, heav'nward guides , the little genii flew 
Thro’ paths of light, refresh’d by heaven’s own dew , 

And fann’d by airs still fragrant with the breath 
Of cloudless climes and worlds that know not death. 

Thouknow’st, that, far beyond our nether sky, 

And shown but dimly to man’s erring eye , 

A mighty ocean of blue ether rolls , ** 

Gemm’d with bright islands, where the chosen souls, 

* Eunapius, in bis life of Iamblichus, tells us of two beautiful 
little spirits or loves, which Iamblichus raised by enchantment from the 
warm springs at Gadara; “dicens aslantibus (says the author of the Dii 
Falidici, p. 160.) illos esse loci Genios:” which words, however, are 
not in Eunapius. 

I find from Cellarius, that Amatha, in the neighbourhood of Gadara, 
was also celebrated for its warm. springs, and I have preferred it as a 
more poetical name than Gadara. Cellarius quotes Hieronymus. “Est 
et alia villa in vicinia Gadarae nomine Auialba , ubi calidae aquae erum- 
punl.” — Oeograph. Antiq. lib. iii. cap. 13. 

** This belief of an ocean in the heavens, or “waters above the fir- 
mament,” was one of the many physical errors in which the early fathers 
bewildered themselves. Le P. balms , in his “ Defense des Saints Peres 
accusds de Platonisme,” taking it for granted that the ancients were 
more correct in their notions (which by no means appears from what I 
have already quoted), adduces the obstinacy of the fathers, in this 
whimsical opinion , as a proof of their repugnance to even truth from the 
Thotnai Moort. 1. 
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Who ’ve pass’d in lore and love their earthly hours, 

Repose for ever in unfading bowers. 

That very moon , whose solitary light 
So often guides thee to my bower at night , 

Is no chill planet, but an isle of love , 

Floating in splendour through those seas above , 

And peopled with bright forms , aerial grown , 

Nor knowing aught of earth but love alone. 

Thither, I thought, we wing’d our airy way : — 

Mild o’er its valleys stream’d a silvery day, 

While, all around, on lily beds of rest, 

Reclin’d the spirits of the immortal Blest.* 

Oh ! there I met those few congenial maids, 

Whom love hath warm’d , in philosophic shades ; 

There still Leontium ,** on her sage’s breast. 

Found lore and love , was tutor’d and carest; 

bands of the philosophers. This is a strange way of defending the 
fathers, and attributes much more than they deserve to the philosophers. 
For an abstract of this work of Baltus, (the opposer of Fontenelle, Van 
Dale, <?c. in the famous Oracle controversy,) see “BibliolhCque des 
Auteurs Eccldsiast. du 18® sihcle, part. 1. tom. ii.” 

* There were various opinions among the ancients with respect to 
their lunar establishment ; some made it an elysium , and others a pur- 
gatory ; while some supposed it to be a kind of entrepot between heaven 
and earth , where souls which had left their bodies, and those that were 
on their way to join them , were deposited in the valleys of Hecate, and 
remained till farther orders. Tom ntqt atbjvijv a tqt Xtytuv auras 
xarwxnv , 'xcu an avri xcerio xojq uv «s tqv ntqtyuov y tv taw. 
— Stob. lib. i. Eclog. Physic. 

** The pupil and mistress of Epicurus, who called her his “dear 
little Leontium” (Atovragiov), as appears by a fragment of one of his 
letters in Laertius. This Leontium was a woman of talent; “she had 
the impudence (says Cicero) to write against Theophrastus;” and Ci- 
cero, at the same time, gives her a name which is neither polite nor 
translatable. “ Meretricula etiam Leontium contra Theophrastum scri- 
bere ausa est. ” — De Natur. Deor. She left a daughter called Danae, 
who was just as rigid an Epicurean as her mother; something like Wie- 
land’s Danae in Agathon. 

It would sound much better, I think, if the name were Leontia, as it 
occurs the first time in Laertius ; but M. Mdnage will not hear of this 
reading. 
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And there the clasp of Pythia’s * gentle arms 
Repaid the zeal which deified her charms. 

The Attic Master , ** in Aspasia’s eyes , 

Forgot the yoke ofless endearing ties; 

While fair Theano ,*** innocently fair. 

Wreath’d playfully her Samian’s flowing hair, f 
Whose soul now fix’d, its transmigrations past, 
Found iu those arms a resting-place, at last; 

And smiling own’d, whale’er his dreamy thought 
In mystic numbers long had vainly sought, 

The One that ’s form’d of Two whom love hath bound , 
Is the best number gods or men e’er found. 


* Pythias was a woman whom Aristotle loved, and to whom after her 
death he paid divine honours, solemnizing her memory by the same sa- 
crifices which the Athenians offered to the Goddess Ceres. For this 
impious gallantry the philosopher was, of course, censured; but it 
would be well if certain of our modern Stagyrites showed a little of this 
superstition about the memory of their mistresses. 

** Socrates, who used to console himself in the society of Aspasia 
for those “less endearing ties” which he found at home with Xanlippe. 
For an account of this extraordinary creature, Aspasia, and her school 
of erudite luxury at Athens, see L'Uisloire de l’Acaddmie, Ac. tom. xxxi. 
p. 69. Sdgur rather fails on the inspiring subject of Aspasia. — “ Les 
Femmes," tom. i. p. 122. 

The Author of the “Voyage du Monde de Descartes” has also placed 
these philosophers in the moon, and has allotted seigneuries to them, 
as well as to the astronomers (part ii. p. 143.); but he ought not to have 
forgotten their wives and mistresses; “curae non ipsA in morte re- 
linquunt. ” 

•** There are some sensible letters extant under the name of this fair 
Pythagorean, They are addressed to her female friends upon the edu- 
cation of children, the treatment of servants, Ac. One, in particular, 
to Nicostrata , whose husband had given her reasons for jealousy, con- 
tains such truly considerate and rational advice, that it ought to be trans- 
lated for the edification of all married ladies. See Gale’s Opuscul. Myth. 
Pbys. p. 741. 

+ Pythagoras was remarkable for fine hair, and Doctor Thiers (in 
his Hisloire des Perruques) seems to lake for granted it was all his own; 
as he has not mentioned him among those ancients who were obliged to 
have recourse to the “coma apposililia.” L'llist. des Perruques, chap, i* 

18 * 
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But think , my Theon , with what joy I thrill’d , 

When near a fount, which through the valley rill’d , 

My fancy’s eye beheld a form recline, 

Of lunar race , but so resembling thine 
That , oh ! 't was but fidelity in me , 

To fly , to clasp , and worship it for thee. 

No aid of words the unbodied soul requires, 

To waft a wish or embassy desires ; 

But by a power , to spirits only given , 

A deep , mute impulse , only felt in heaven , 

Swifter than meteor shaft through summer skies, 

From soul to soul the glanc’d idea flies. 

Oh, my beloved, how divinely sweet 
Is the pure joy , when kindred spirits meet! 

Like him, the river-god , * whose waters flow , 

With love their only light, through caves below, 

Wafting in triumph all the flowery braids , 

And festal rings, with which Olympic maids 
Have deck’d his current , as an offering meet 
To lay at Arethusa’s shining feet. 

Think , when he meets at last his fountain-bride , 

What perfect love must thrill the blended tide ! 

Each lost in each, till, mingling into one, 

Their lot the same for shadow or for sun , 

A type of true love, to the deep they run. 

'T was thus — 

But, Theon, ’t is an endless theme , 

And thou grow’st weary of my half-told dream. 

Oh would, ray love, we were together now. 

And I would woo sweet patience to thy brow , 

* The river Alpheus, which flowed by Pisa or Olympia, and (nlo 
which it was customary to throw offerings of different kinds, during the 
celebration of the Olympic games. In the pretty romance of Clitophon 
and Leucippe, the river is supposed to carry these offerings as bridal 
gifts to the fountain Arethusa. Km tnt rr t v Aqtfrfwoav ovxo) rov 
Akipttov vvfffoaTokn. inctv nvv 17 roiv oXvfi 7 tiwv eoort], x. t. i. 
Lib. i. 
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And make thee smile at all the magic tales 
Of starlight bowers and planetary vales, 

Which my fond soul, inspir’d by thee and love, 
In slumber’s loom bath fancifully wove. 

But no ; no more — soon as to-morrow’s ray 
O’er soft llissus shall have died away , 

I ’ll come , and , while love’s planet in the west 
Shines o’er our meeting, tell thee all the rest. 


TO CLOE. 

IMITATED FROM MARTIAL. 

I could resign that eye of blue. 

Howe’er its splendour used to thrill me; 

And ev’n that cheek of roseate hue , — 

To lose it, Cloe , scarce would kill me. 

That snowy neck I ne’er should miss , 
However much I ’ve rav’d about it; 

And sweetly as that lip can kiss, 

I think 1 could exist without it. 

In short, so well I ’ve learn’d to fast, 

That, sooth my love, I know not whether 

I might not bring myself at last, 

To — do without you altogether. 


THS . 

WREATH AND THE CHAIN. 

I bring thee, love, a golden chaiu, 

I bring thee too a flowery wreath ; 

The gold shall never wear a stain, 

The flow’ rets long shall sweetly breathe. 
Come , tell me which the lie shall be, 

To bind thy gentle heart to me. 
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The Chain is form’d of golden threads, 

Bright as Minerva’s yellow hair, 

When the last beam of evening sheds 
Its calm and sober lustre there. 

The Wreath’s of brightest myrtle wove, 

With sun-lit drops of bliss among it, 

And many a rose-leaf, cull’d by Love, 

To heal his lip when bees have slung it. 
Come , tell me which the tie shall be, 

To bind thy gentle heart to me. 

Yes , yes, I read that ready eye, 

Which answers when the tongue is loath, 
Thou lik’st the form of either tie, 

And spread’st thy playful hands for both. 
Ah ! — if there were not something wrong, 
The world would see them blended oft ; 
The Chain would make the Wreath so strong 1 
The Wreath would make the Chain so oft! 
Then might the gold , the flow’rets be 
Sweet fetters for ray love and me. 

But, Fanny, so unblest they twine, 

That (heaven alone can tell the reason) 
When mingled thus they cease to shine, 

Or shine but for a transient season. 
Whether the Chain may press too much, 

Or that the Wreath is slightly braided, 

Let but the gold the ilow’rcts touch, 

And ail their bloom , their glow is faded ; 
Oh ! better to be always free, 

Than thus to bind my love to me. 


The timid girl now hung her head, 

And , as she turn’d an upward glance, 
I saw a doubt its twilight spread 
Across her brow’s divine expanse. 
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Jusl then , the garlaud’s brightest rose 
Gave one of its love-breathing sighs — 

Oh ! who can ask how Fanny chose, 

That ever look’d in Fanny’s eyes? 

“ The Wreath , my life , the Wreath shall be 
"The tie to bind my soul to thee." 


TO 


And bast thou mark’d the pensive shade, 
That many a time obscures my brow, 

Midstall the joys, beloved maid, 
i Which thou canst give , and only thou? 

Oh ! ’t is not that I then forget 
The bright looks that before me shine ; 

For never throbb’d a bosom yet 
Could feel their witchery, like mine. 

When bashful on my bosom hid, 

And blushing to have felt so blest. 

Thou dost but lift thy languid lid, 

Again to close it on my breast; — 

Yes , — these are minutes all thine own, 
Thine own to give, aud mine to feel; 

Yet ev’n in them , my heart has known 
The sigh to rise , the tear to steal. 

For I have thought of former hours, 

When he who first thy soul possess’d, 

Like me awak’d its witching powers. 

Like me was lov’d , like me was blest. 

Upon hit name thy murmuring tongue 
Perhaps hath all as sVvcetly dwelt; 

Upon his words thine ear hath hung, 

With transport all as purely felt. 
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For him — yet why the past recall, 

To damp and wither present bliss? 

Thou ’rt now my own, heart, spirit, all, 
And heaven could grant no more than this l 

Forgive me, dearest, oh! forgive; 

I would be first, be sole to thee, 

Thou shouldst have but begun to live, 

The hour that gave thy heart to me. 

Thy book of life till then effac’d. 

Love should hav e kept that leaf alone 
On which he first so brightly trac’d 
That thou wert, soul and all , my own. 


TO 

'S PICTUBE. 

Go then , if she, whose shade thou art, 

No more will let thee soothe my pain ; 

Yet, tell her, it has cost this heart 
Some pangs , to give thee back again. 

Tell her, the smile was not so dear, 

With which she made thy semblance mine, 

As bitter is the burning tear, 

With which I now the gift resign. 

Yet go — and could she still restore, 

As some exchange for taking thee, 

The tranquil look which first! wore, 

When her eyes found me calm and free; 

Could she give back the careless Dow, 

The spirit thartny heart then knew — 

Yet, no, 't is vain — go, picture, go — 
Smile at me once , and then — adieu 1 
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FRAGMENT 

or 

A MYTHOLOGICAL HYMN TO LOVE. * 

Blest infant of eternity ! 

Before the day-star learn ’d to move, 

In pomp of fire, along his grand career, 

Glancing the beamy shafts of light 
From his rich quiver to the farthest sphere, 

Thou wert alone , oh Love ! 

Nestling beneath the wings of ancient Night, 

Whose horrors seem’d to smile in shadowing thee. 

No form of beauty sooth’d thine eye, 

As through the dim expanse it wander’d wide, 

No kindred spirit caught thy sigh, 

As o’er the watery waste it lingering died. 

Unfelt the pulse , unknown the power, 

That latent in his heart was sleeping, — 

Oh Sympathy! that lonely hour 
Saw Love himself thy absence weeping. 

But look , what glory through the darkness beams 1 
Celestial airs along the water glide : — 

What Spirit art thou, moving o’er the tide 
So beautiful? oh , not of earth, 

But, in that glowing hour, the birth 
Of the young Godhead's own creative dreams. 

'Tis she! 

Psyche , the firstborn spirit of the air. 

* Love and Psyche are here considered as the active and passive 
principles of creation, and the universe is supposed to have received its 
first harmonizing impulse from the nuptial sympathy between these two 
powers. A marriage is generally the first step in cosmogony. Timaeus 
held Form to be the father, and Matter the mother of the World; Elion 
and Berouth, I think, are Sanchoniatho’s first spiritual lovers, and 
Manco-capac and his wife introduced creation amongst the Peruvians. 
In short, Harlequin seems to have studied cosmogonies, when he said 
“ tutto il mondo C falto come la nostra famiglia.” 
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To thee , oh Love , she turus, 

On thee her eyebeam burns : 

Blest hour, before all worlds ordain'd to be! 
They meet — 

The blooming god — the spirit fair 
Meet in communion sweet. 

Now, Sympathy, the hour is thine; 

All nature feels the thrill divine, 

The veil of Chaos is withdrawn. 

And their first kiss is great Creation’s dawn ! 


TO 

HIS SERENE HIGHNESS 
THE DUKE OF MONTPENSIER, 

ON HIS 

PORTRAIT OF THE LADY ADELAIDE FORBES. 

Donington Park , 1802, 

To catch the thought, by painting’s spell, 

Howe’er remote , howe’er refin’d, 

And o’er the kindling canvass tell 
The silent story of the mind ; 

O’er nature’s form to glance the eye , 

And fix, by mimic light and shade, 

Her morning tinges , ere they fly, 

Her evening blushes , ere they fade; — 

Ves , these are Painting’s proudest powers ; 

The gift, by which her art divine 

Above all others proudly towers, — 

And these, oh Prince! are richly thine. 

And yet, when Friendship sees thee trace, 

In almost living truth exprest, 

This bright memorial of a face 
On which her eye delights to rest; 
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While o’er the lovely look serene. 

The smile of peace, the bloom of youth, 
The cheek, that blushes to be seen, 

The eye that tells the bosom’s truth ; 

While o’er each line, so brightly true, 

Our eyes with lingering pleasure rove, 
Blessing the touch whose various hue 
Thus brings to mind the form we love; 

We feel the magic of thy art, 

And own it with a zest, a zeal, 

A pleasure , nearer to the heart 
Than critic taste can ever feel. 


THE 

FALL OF HEBE. 

A DITHYKAMBIC ODE.* 

’T w as on a day 

When the immortals at their banquet lay; 

The bowl 

Sparkled with starry dew, 

* Though I have styled this poem a Dilhyrambic Ode, I cannot 
presume to say that it possesses, in any degree, the chracteristics o( 
that species of poetry. The nature of the ancient Dilhyrambic is very 
imperfectly known. According to M. Burette, a licentious irregularity 
of metre, an extravagant research of thought and expression, and a 
rude embarrassed construction, are among its most distinguishing fea- 
tures; and in all these respects, I have but too closely, I fear, followed 
my models. Burette adds , “ Ces caractSres des dityrambes se font sen- 
tir & ceux qui lisent attentivemenl les odes de Pindare.” — Mimoiret de 
l’ Acad. vol. x. p. 306. The same opinion may be collected from Schmidt’s 
dissertation upon the subject. I think, however, if the Dithyrambics of 
Pindar were in our possession, we should find that, however wild and 
fanciful, they were byno means the tasteless Jargon they are represented, 
and that even their irregularity was whatBoileau calls U un beau d6s- 
ordre.” Chiabrera , wljo has been styled the Pindar of Italy, and from 
whom all its poetry upon the Greek model was called Chiabrcresco (as 
Crescimbeni informs us, lib. i. cap. 12.), has given, amongst his Yen- 
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The weeping of those myriad urns of light, 

Within whose orbs, the almighty Power, 

At nature’s dawning hour, 

Stor’d the rich fluid of ethereal soul. * 

Around, 

Soft odorous clouds , that upward wing their flight 
From eastern isles 

(Where they have bath’d them in the orient ray, 

And with rich fragrance all their bosoms fill’d), 

In circles flew, and , melting as they flew, 

A liquid daybreak o’er the board distiU’d. 

All, all was luxury! 

All must be luxury, where Lyseus smiles. 

His locks divine 
Were crown’d 

With a bright meteor-braid , 

demmie, a Dithyrambic, “all* uso de’ Greci;” full of those compound 
epithets, which, wo are told, were a chief characteristic of the style 
{ow&iTovs d'e tnotovv — Suid. z/t£h iganflodid.); such as 
Briglindorato Pegaso 
Nubicalpestator. 

But I cannot suppose that Pindar, even admidsl all the licence of di- 
thyrambics, would ever have descended to ballad-language like the fol- 
lowing: 

Bella Filli , e bella Clori , 

Non piii dar pregio a tue bellezze e taci, 

Che se Bacco fa vezzi alle mie Jabbra 
Fo le Ache a’ voslri baci. 

esser vorrei Coppier, 

E se troppo desiro 
Deh fossi io Bottiglier. 

Rime del Chiabrkra, part ii. p. 852. 

* This is a Platonic fancy. The philosopher supposes, in his Ti- 
maeus, that, when the Deity had formed the soul of the world, he pro- 
ceeded to the composition of other souls , in which process, says Plato, 
he made use of the same cup , though the ingredients he mingled were 
nolquite so pure as for the former; and having refined the mixture with 
a little of his own essence, he distributed it among the stars, which 
served as reservoirs of the fluid. — Tain tint xai nai.iv tm row 
nqoxtQov xqazijQa tv ft rtjv tov navroq yv%t]V xtQ avvvq t/xiayt, 
x. x. A 
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Which , like an ever-springing wreath of vine, 

Shot into brilliant leafy shapes , 

And o’er his brow in lambent tendrils play’d: 

While raid the foliage hung , 

Like lucid grapes , 

A thousand clustering buds of light , 

Cull’d from the gardens of the galaxy. 

Upon bis bosom Cytherea’s head 
Lay lovely, as when first the Syrens sung 
Her beauty’s dawn, 

And all the curtains of the deep , undrawn , 

Reveal’d her sleeping in its azure bed. 

The captive deity; 

Hung lingering on her eyes and lip , 

With looks of ecstasy. 

Now, on his arm. 

In blushes she repos’d , 

And , while he gazed on each bright charm , 

To shade bis burning eyes her band in dalliance stole. 

And now she rais’d her rosy mouth to sip 
The nectar’d wave 
Lyaeus gave, 

Aud from her eyelids , half-way clos’d , 

Sent forth a melting gleam, 

Which fell, like sun-dew, in the bowl : 

While her brighHtair, in mazy flow 
Of gold descending 
Adown her cheek’s luxurious glow , 

Hung o’er the goblet’s side , 

And was reflected in its crystal tide , 

Like a bright crocus flower, 

Whose sunny leaves , at evening hour 
With roses of Gyrene blending,* 

Hang o’er the mirror of some silvery stream. 

• We learn from Tlieophrastus, that the roses of Cyrene were par- 
ticularly fragrant. — EvotTiuxra rn >h r a tv Kvytjvt] jjod'et. 
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The Olympian cup 
Shone in the hands 

Of dimpled Hebe, as she wing’d her feet 
Up 

The empyreal mount , 

To drain the soul-drops at their stellar fouut; * 

And still 

As the resplendent rill 

Gushed forth into the cup with mantling heat , 

Her watchful care 
Was still to cool its liquid Are 
With snow-white sprinklings of that feathery air 
The children of the Pole respire, 

In those enchanted lands , ** 

Where life is all a spring, and north winds never blow. 

But oh! 

Bright Hebe , what a tear , 

And what a blush were thine. 

When , as the breath of every Grace 
Wafted thy feet along the studded sphere , 

* Heraclitus (Physicus) held the soul to be a spark of the stellar es- 
sence — “ Scintilla slellaris essentiae.” — Macrobius , in Somn. Scip. 
lib. i. cap. 11. 

** The country of the Hyperboreans. These people were supposed to 
be placed so far north that the north wind could not affect them; they 
lived longer than any other mortals; passed their whole lime in music 
and dancing, &c. &c. But the most extravagant fiction related of them 
is that to which the two lines preceding allude. It was imagined that, 
instead of our vulgar atmosphere, the Hyperboreans breathed nothing 
but feathers 1 According to Herodotus and Pliny, this idea was suggested 
by the quantity of snow which was observed to fall in those regions ; thus 
the former: TaJtv nttqa tixa^ov ra? ttjv %iova rovg JSxv&at rt xou 
roi>s ittqiotxovq 6 oxko Xtyuv. — Hkrodot. lib. iv. cap. 31. Ovid tells 
the fable otherwise: see Metamorph. lib. xv. 

Mr. O’Halloran, and some other Irish Antiquarians, have been at 
great expense of learning to prove that the strange’ country, where they 
took snow for feathers, was Ireland, and that the famous Abaris was an 
Irish Druid. Mr. Rowland, however, will have it that Abaris was a 
Welshman, and that his name is only a corruption of Ap Rees 1 
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With a bright cap for Jove himself to drink, 

Some star, that shone beneath thy tread, 

Raising its amorous head 
To kiss those matchless feet, 

Check’d thy career too fleet; 

And all heaven’s host of eyes 
Entranc’d , but fearful all , 

Saw thee, sweet Hebe, prostrate fall 

Upon the bright floor of the azure skies ; * 

Where , mid its stars , thy beauty lay, 

As blossom , shaken from the spray 
Of a spring thorn 

Lies mid the liquid sparkles of the morn. 

Or, as in temples of the Paphian shade. 

The worshippers of Beauty’s queen behold 
An image of their rosy idoi , laid 
Upon a diamond shrine. 

The wanton wind, 

Which had pursued the flying fair, 

And sported mid the tresses unconfined 
Ofher bright hair, 

Now, as she fell , — oh wanton breeze ! 

Bullied the robe, whose graceful flow 
Hung o’er those limbs of unsunn’d snow, 

Purely as the Eleusinian veil 
Hangs o’er the Mysteries ! ** 

The brow of Juno flush’d — 

Love bless’d the breeze 1 

* It is Servius, I believe, who mentions ibis unlucky trip which Uebc 
made in her occupation of cup-bearer; and Hoffman tells it after him: 
“Cum Hebe pocula Jovi administrans, perque lubricum minus cauld 
incedens, cecidisset,” &c. 

** The arcane symbols of this ceremony were deposited in the cista, 
where they lay religiously concealed from the eyes of the profane. They 
were generally carried in the procession by au ass; and hence the pro- 
verb, which one may so often apply in the world, “ asinus portal myste- 
ria.” See the Divine Legation, book ii. sect. 4. 
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The Muses blush’d ; 

And every cheek was hid behind a lyre, 

While every eye looked laughing through the strings. 

But the bright cup? the nectar’d draught 
Which Jove himself was to have quaff d ? 

Alas , alas , upturn’d it lay 
By the fall’n Hebe’s side; 

While , in slow lingering drops , th’ ethereal tide , 

As conscious of its own rich essence, ebb’d away. 

Who was the Spirit that remember’d Man , 

In that blest hour, 

And, with a wing of love, 

Brush’d off the goblet’s scatter’d tears, 

As , trembling near the edge of heaven they ran. 

And sent them floating to our orb below?* 

Essence of immortality ! 

The shower 

Fell glowing through the spheres ; 

While all around new tints of bliss, 

New odours and new light, 

Enrich’d its radiant flow. 

Now, with a liquid kiss, 

It stole along the thrilling wire 
Of Heaven’s luminous Lyre ,** 

• In the Geoponica , lib. ii. cap. 17. , there is a fable somewhat like 
this descent of the nectar to earth. Ev ovqavui twv &to>v fvw/oi >t*i- 
v(i)v y xcu rov vtxtaqoi; nokkov na^ccxnptvov, avaoxi^TTjoat yotJtta 
rov Equ> ret xcu avaoiiocu tip tov xQarijQOi; ttjv (kaotv, xcu 

niQiTQiyicu piv avrotr to dt vixtccq rr f v ytjv txyv&tv, x. r. J. 
Via. Autor. de Re Rust. edit. Cantab. 1704. 

** The constellation Lyra. The astrologers attribute great virtues to 
this sign in ascendenti, which are enumerated by Pontano, in his Urania : 

Ecce novem cum pectine chordas 

Emodulans, mulcelque novo vaga sidera cantu, 

Quo captae nascenlum animae Concordia ducunt 
Pectora , drc. 
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Stealing the soul of music in its flight: 

And now , amid the breezes bland , 

That whisper from the planets as they roll, 

The bright libation, softly fann’d 
By all their sighs, meandering stole. 

They who , from Atlas’ height, 

Beheld this rosy flame 
Descending through the waste of night, 

Thought ’t was some planet , whose empyreal frame 
Had kindled , as it rapidly revolv’d 
Around its fervid axle , and dissolv’d 
Into a flood so bright ! 

The youthful Day, 

Within his twilight bower, 

Lay sweetly sleeping 
On the flush’d bosom of a lotos-flower; * 

When round him, in profusion weeping, 

Dropp’d the celestial shower, 

Steeping 

The rosy clouds, that curl’d 
About his infant head , 

Like myrrh upon the locks of Cupid shed. 

But, when the waking boy 
Wav’d his exhaliug tresses through the sky, 

O morn of joy ! — 

The tide divine, 

All glorious with the vermil dye 
It drank beneath his orient eye , 

* The Egyptians represented the dawn of day by a young boy seated 
upon a lotos. Ei rt Aiyvnxovq ioioaxwq a^/tjv avaxokijq mtid'iov 
vioyvov ytJOKfovraq itu Xonm xa&ifcofifvov. — Plutarch, jiiqi too /a-v 
y'qav tnnttQ. See also his Treatise de Isid. et Osir. Observing that the 
lotos showed its head above water at sunrise, and sank again at bis set- 
ting, they conceived the idea of consecrating this flower to Osiris, or 
the sun. 

This symbol of a youth silting upon a lotos is very frequent on the 
Abraxases, or Basilidian stones. See Monlfaucon, tom. ii. plancbe 158., 
and the ‘‘Supplement,” &c, tom. ii. lib. vii. chap. 5. 

Thomas Moore. 1. 19 
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Distill’d , in dews , upon the world , 

And every drop was wine , was heavenly wine 1 
Blest be the sod , and blest the flower 
On which descended first that shower. 

All fresh from Jove’s nectareous springs; — 

Oh far less sweet the flower, the sod, 

O’er which the Spirit of the Rainbow flings 
The magic mantle of her solar God !* 


RINGS AND SEALS. 

’SLannj oq>(>ayu!ii<; ra gnAij/tara. 

Achilles Tatics , lib. ii. * 

“ Go ! ” said the angry , weeping maid , 

“The charm is broken! — once betray’d, 

“Never can this wrong'd heart rel. 

“ On word or look , on oath or sigh. 

“Take back the gifts, so fondly given , 

“ With promis’d faith and vows to heaven ; 

“That little ring which, night and morn , 

“ With wedded truth my hand hath worn ; 

“That seal which oft, in moments blest , 

“Thou hast upon my lip imprest, 

“And sworn its sacred spring should be 
“A fountain seal’d** for only thee : 

* The ancients esteemed those dowers and trees the sweetest upon 
which the rainbow had appeared to rest; and the wood they chiefly 
burned in sacrifices , was that which the smile of Iris bad consecrated. 
Plutarch. Sympos. lib. iv. cap. 2. where (as Vossius remarks) xcuovos, 
instead of xaiovat, is undoubtedly the genuine reading. See Vossius, 
for some curious particularities of the rainbow, De Origin, et Progress. 
Idololal. lib. iii. cap. 13. 

** “There are gardens, supposed to be those of King Solomon, in 
the neighbourhood of Bethlehem. The friars show a fountain, which, 
they say, is the ‘sealed fountain* to which the holy spouse in the Can- 
ticles is compared ; and they pretend a tradition, that Solomon shut up 
these springs and put his signet upon the door, to keep them for his 
own drinking.” — M aundrelts Travels. See also the notes to Mr. Good's 
Translation of the Song of Solomon. 
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“Take, take them back , the gift and vow, 
“Ail sullied , lost and hateful now ! ” 

I took the ring — the seal I took. 

While , oh , her every tear and look 
Were such as angels look and shed. 

When man is by the world misled. 

Gently I whisper’d, “Fanny, dear! 

“ Not half thy lover’s gifts are here : 

“ Say, where are all the kisses given , 

“From morn to noon , from noon to even , — 
“Those signets of true love, worth more 
“Than Solomon’s own seal of yore, — 

“ Where are those gifts , so sweet, so many? 
“Come, dearest, — give back all , if any.” 

While thus I whisper’d , trembling too , 
Lest all the nymph had sworn was true , 

I saw a smile relentiog rise 
’Mid the moist azure of her eyes. 

Like daylight o’er a sea of blue, 

While yet in mid-air hangs the dew. 

She let her cheek repose on mine , 

She let my arms around her twine; 

One kiss was half allowed , and then — 

The ring and seal were hers again. 


TO 

MISS SUSAN B— CKF— D. * 

ON II Kit SINGING. 

I more than once have heard , at night, 

A song, like those thy lip hath given , 

And it was sung by shapes of light , 

Who look’d and breath’d , like thee, of heaven. 

m 

* The present Duchess of Hamilton. 


19 * 
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But this was all a dream of sleep , 

And I have said , when morning shone, 

“ Why should the night-witch , Fancy , keep 
“These wonders for herself alone?" 

I knew not then that fate had lent 
Such tones to one of mortal birth ; 

I knew not then that Heaven had sent 
A voice, a form like thine on earth. 

And yet , in all that flowery maze 
Through which my path of life has led, 
When I have heard the sweetest lays 
From lips of rosiest lustre shed ; 

When I have felt the warbled word 
From Beauty’s lip, in sweetness vying 
With music’s own melodious bird, 

When on the rose's bosom lying; 

Though form and song at once combin’d 
Their loveliest bloom and softest thrill , 
My heart hath sigh’d, my ear hath pin’d 
For something lovelier, softer still : — 

Oh , I have found it all, at last. 

In thee, thou sweetest living lyre. 
Through which the soul of song e’er pass’d. 
Or feeling breath’d its sacred fire. 

All that I e’er , in wildest flight 
Of fancy’s dreams, could hear or see 
Of music's sigh or beauty’s light 
Is realiz’d , at once, in thee ! 
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IMPROMPTU, 

ON LEAVING SOME FRIENDS. 

O dulces coraitum valete coetus ! Catullus. 

No, never shall ray soul forget 
The friends I found so cordial-hearted; 

Dear shall be the day we met , 

And dear shall be the night we parted. 

If fond regrets, however sweet, 

Must with the lapse of time decay, 

Yet still , when thus in inirth you meet, 

Fill high to him that ’s far away ! 

Long be the light of memory found 
Alive within your social glass; 

Let that be still the magic round , 

O’er which Oblivion dares not pass. 


A WARNING. 

TO 


On fair as heaven and chaste as light ! 

Did nature mould thee all so bright , 

That thou shouldst e’er be brought to weep 
O’er languid virtue’s fatal sleep , 

O’er shame extinguish’d , honour lied , 
Peace lost, heart wither’d , feeling dead? 

No, no! a star was born with thee, 
Which sheds eternal purity. 

Thou hast, within those sainted eyes, 

So fair a transcript of the skies , 
lu lines of light such heavenly lore, 

That man should read them and adore. 

0 
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Yet have I known a gentle maid 
Whose mind and form were both array’d 
In nature’s purest light, like thine; — 

Who wore that clear, celestial sign , 

Which seems to mark the brow that 's fair 
For destiny’s peculiar care : 

Whose bosom too , like Dian's own , 

Was guarded by a sacred xone , 

Where the bright gem of virtue shone ; 
Whose eyes had , in their light, a charm 
Against all wrong, and guile , and harm. 
Yet, hapless maid , in one sad hour, 

These spells have lost their guardian power; 
The gem has been beguil’d away ; 

Her eyes have lost their chastening ray ; 

The modest pride , the guiltless shame , 

The smiles that from reflection came , 

All, all have fled , and left her mind 
A faded monument behind ; 

The ruins of a once pure shrine , 

No longer fit for guest divine. 

Oh ! 't was a sight I wept to see — 

Heaven keep the lost one’s fate from thee ! 


TO 


'T is time , I feel , to leave thee now , 
While yet my soul is something free ; 
While yet those dangerous eyes allow 
One minute’s thought to stray from thee. 

Oh ! thou becom’st each moment dearer ; 

Every chance that brings me nigh thee, 
Brings my ruin nearer, nearer, — 

I am lost, unless I fly thee. 
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Nay, if thou dost not scorn aud hate me , 

Doom me not thus so soon to fall; 

Duties, fame, and hopes await me , — 

But that eye would blast them all ! 

For, thou hast heart as false and cold < 

As ever yet allur’d or sway’d , 

And couldst, without a sigh, behold 
The ruin which thyself had made. 

Yet, — could I think that, truly fond , 

That eye but once would smile on me, 

Ev’n as thou art , how far beyond 

Fame, duty, wealth, that smile would be! 

Oh! but to win it, night and day, 

Inglorious at thy feet reclin’d , 

1 *d sigh my dreams of fame away, 

The world for thee forgot, resign’d. 

But no , 't is o’er , and — thus we part , 

Never to meet again , — no, never. 

False woman , what a mind and heart 
Thy treachery has undone for ever! 


WOMAN. 

Away , away — you ’re all the same , 

A smiling, fluttering, jilting throng; 
And, wise loo late, I burn with shame, 
To think I ’ve been your slave so long. 

Slow to be won , and quick to rove , 
From folly kind , from cunning loath , 
Too cold for bliss , too weak for love , 
Yet feigning all that 's best in both; 

Still panting o’er a crowd to reign, — 
More joy it gives to woman’s breast 
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To make ten frigid coxcombs vain , 

Than one true, manly lover blest. 

A. way, away — your smile 's a curse — 
Oh ! blot me from the race of men, 
Kind pitying Heaven , by death or worse , 
If e’er I love such things again. 


TO 


Noon ra qiirara. Euripides. 

Come , take thy harp — ’t is vain to muse 
Upon the gathering ills we see; 

Oh ! take thy harp and let me lose 
All thoughts of ill in hearing thee. 

Sing to me, love! — though death were near, 
Thy song could make my soul forget — 

Nay, nay, in pity, dry that tear, 

AH may be well, be happy yet. 

Let me but see that snowy arm 
Once more upon the dear harp lie , 

And. I will cease to dream of harm , 

Will smile at fate , while thou art nigh. 

Give me that strain of mournful touch , 

We us’d to love long, long ago, 

Before our hearts had known as much 
As now, alas! they bleed to know. 

Sweet notes ! they tell of former peace. 

Of all that look’d so smiling then , 

Now vanish’d, lost — oh pray thee, cease, 

I cannot bear those sounds again. 
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krtthou, too, wretched? yes, thou art; 

I see thy tears flow fast with mine — 
Come , come to tiiis devoted heart, 

'T is breaking, but it stiii is thine! 


A VISION OF PHILOSOPHY. 

’T was on the Red Sea coast, at morn , we met 
The venerable man ; * a healthy bloom 
Mingled its softness with the vigorous thought 
That tower’d upon his brow; and, when he spoke, 

'T was language sweeten’d into song — such holy sounds 
As oft, they say, the wise and virtuous hear, 

Prelusive to the harmony of heaven , 

When death is nigh; ** and still, as he unclos’d 
His sacred lips, an odour, all as bland 
As ocean-breezes gather from the flowers 
That blossom in elyseum, *** breath’d around. 

* In Plutarch’s Essay on theDeclineof theOracles, Cleombrotus, one 
of the interlocutors, describes an extraordinary man whom he had met 
with, after long research, upon the banks of the Ked Sea. Once in every 
year this supernatural personage appeared to mortals, and conversed 
with them; the rest of his time he passed among the Genii and the 
Nymphs, lltqt xtjv tqv&Qav &akaaaav tbqov, avdqmnon; avoc 
nav txo; una$ tv xvyyavovxa, xaXXa dt ovv ran; vvfupwq, vo/xa at, 
xai icufiaat, dt; npaoxt. lie spoke in a tone not far removed from 
singing, and whenever he opened his lips, a fragrance filled the place: 
qi&tyyo/xtvuv dt xuv xonov tvotd'ta xartiye, rou ero/xaro; tjdiaxov 
anonvtovxo From him Cleombrotus learned the doctrine of a plural- 
ity of worlds. 

** The celebrated Janus Dousa, a little before his death, imagined 
that he heard a strain of music in the air. See the poem of Heinsius “In 
harmoniam quam paulo ante obitum audiro sibi visus est Dousa.” 
Page 501 . 

*♦* tv&a fiaxagwv 

vaaov otxiavidt; 

TtiqijzviovGiv av~ 

&t/xa dt xqvgov q>Xtyti. Pimuah. Ulymp. ii. 
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With silent awe we listen’d , while he told 
Of the dark veil which many an age had hung 
O’er Nature’s form , till, long explored by man , 

The mystic shroud grew thin and luminous , 

And glimpses of that heavenly form shone through : — 

Of magic wonders, that were known and taught 
By him (or Cham or Zoroaster named) 

Who mus’d amid the mighty cataclysm , 

O'er his rude tablets of primeval lore ; * 

And gathering round him , in the sacred ark, 

The mighty secrets of that former globe , 

Let not the living star of science** sink 
Beneath the waters , which ingulph’d a world I — 

Of visions , by Calliope reveal’d 

To him , *** who trac’d upon his typic lyre 

* Cham , the son of Noab , is supposed to have taken with him into 
(he ark the principal doctrines of magical, or rather of natural, science, 
which he had inscribed upon some very durable substances, in order that 
they might resist the ravages of the deluge , and transmit the secrets of 
antediluvian knowledge to his posterity. See the extracts made by Dayle, 
in bis article, Cham. The identity of Cham and Zoroaster depends upon 
the authority ofBerosus (or rather the impostor Annius), and a few more 
such respectable testimonies. See Naudd’s Apologia pour les Grands 
Hommes, &c. chap viii. , where. he takes more trouble than is necessary 
in refuting this gratuitous supposition. 

** Chamutn it posleris hujus artis admiratoribus Zoroastrum, seu 
vivum aslrum, propterea fuisse dictum et pro Deo habitum. — Bothart. 
Geograph. Sacr. lib. iv. cap. t. 

*•* Orpheus. — Paulinus, in bis liobdomades, cap. 2. lib. iii. has 
endeavoured to show, after the Platonists, that man is a diapason , or 
octave, made up of a diatesseron, which is his soul, and a diapento, 
which is his body. Those frequent allusions to music, by which the 
ancient philosophers illustrated their sublime theories, must have tended 
very much to elevate the character of the art, and to enrich it with as- 
sociations of the grandest and most interesting nature. See a preceding 
note, for their ideas upon the harmony of the spheres. Heraclitus com- 
pared the mixture of good and evil in this world, to the blended varieties 
of harmony in a musical instrument (Plutarch, de Animae Procreat.); 
and Euryphamus, the Pythagorean, in a fragment preserved by Sto- 
baeus, describes human life, in its perfection, as a sweet and well tuned 
lyre. Some of the ancients were so fanciful as to suppose that the Opera- 
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The diapason of man’s mingled frame , 

And the grand Doric heptachord of heaven. 

With all of pure , of wondrous and arcane , 

Which the grave sons of Mochus, many a night, 

Told to the young and bright-hair’d visitant 
Of Carmel’s sacred mount. * — Then , in a flow 

lions of the memory were regulated by a kind of musical cadence , and 
tbal ideas occurred to it “ per arsin et thesin while others converted 
the whole man into a mere harmonized machine, whose motion depended 
upoo a certain tension of the body, analogous to that of the strings in au 
instrument. Cicero indeed ridicules Aristoxenus for this fancy, and 
says, “Let him teach singing, and leave philosophy to Aristotle;” but 
Aristotle himself, though decidedly opposed to the harmonic speculations 
of the Pythagoreans and Plalonists, could sometimes condescend to 
enliven his doctrines by reference to the beauties of musical science; as, 
in the treatise Ihqi Hoopov attributed to him, Ka&txntQ dt tv x°(iV> 
xoyvtf cunv xara^iai'TO?, tt.r.X. 

The Abbd Batteux, in his enquiry into the doctrine of the Stoics, 
attributes to those philosophers the same mode of illustration. “L’ime 
dtoit cause active noutv airtot; le corps cause passive tjSt tov na~ 
a/ftv: — Tune agissant dans Tautre; et y prenant, par son action 
mdme, un caractere, des formes, des modifications, qu’elle n'avoit pas 
par elle-rafime; a peu prhs commel'air, qui, ebassd dans un instru- 
ment de musique, fait connoitre, par les dilTdrens sous qu’il produit, les 
diffdrentes modifications qu’il y recoil.” See a One simile founded upon 
this notiou in Cardinal Polignae’s poem, lib. 5. v. 734. 

* Pythagoras is represented in Iamhlicbus as descending with great 
solemnity from Mount Carmel, for which reason the Carmelites have 
claimed him as one of their fraternity. This Mochus or Moschus , with 
the descendants of whom Pythagoras conversed in Phoenicia , and from 
whom he derived the doctrines of atomic philosophy, is supposed by 
some to be the same with Moses. Huell has adopted this idea , Demon- 
stration Evangdlique, Prop. iv. chap. 2 . § 7.; and LeClerc, amongst 
others, has refuted it. See Biblioth. Choisie, tom. i. p. 15. It is cer- 
tain, however, that the doctrine of atoms was known and promulgated 
long before Epicurus. “With the fountains of Democritus,” says 
Cicero, “the gardens of Epicurus were watered;" and the learned 
author of the Intellectual System has shown, that all the early philoso- 
phers, till the time of Plato, were atomists. We find Epicurus, how- 
ever, boasting that bis tenets were new and unborrowed, and perhaps few 
among the ancients had any stronger claim to originality. In truth, if 
we examine their schools of philosophy, notwithstanding the peculiari- 
ties which seem to distinguish them from each other, we may generally 
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Of calmer converse , he beguil’d us on 
Through many a maze of Garden and of Porch , 

observe that the difference is but verbal and trifling; and that, among 
those various and learned heresies , there is scarcely one to be selected, 
whose opinions are its own, original and exclusive. The doctrine of the 
world’s eternity may be traced through all the sects. The continual me- 
tempsychosis of Pythagoras, the grand periodic year of the Stoics, (at 
the conclusion of which the universe is supposed to return to its original 
order, and commence a new revolution,) the successive dissolution and 
combination of atoms maintained by the Epicureans — all these tenets 
arc but different intimations of the same general belief in the eternity of 
the world. As explained by St. Austin, the periodic year of the Stoics 
disagrees only so far with the idea of the Pythagoreans, that instead of 
an endless transmission of the soul through a variety of bodies , it re- 
stores the same body and soul to repeat their former round of existence, 
so that the “ identical Plato, who lectured in the Academy of,Athens, 
shall again and again, at certain intervals, during the lapse of eternity, 

appear in the same Academy and resume the same functions — " sic 

eadem tempera temporaliumque rerum volumina repeti, ut v. g. sicul 
in isto saeculo Plato pbilosophus in urbe Alheniensi , in eA scholA quae 
Academia dicta est, discipulos docuit, ita per innuinerabilia retro sae- 
cula, multum plexis quidem intervallis, sed certis, et idem Plato, el 
eadem civitas, cademque schola, iidemque discipuli repetili et per in- 
numerabilia deinde saecula repetendi sint. — Ue Civitat. Dei , lib. xii. 
cap. 13. Vanini, in his dialogues , has given us a similar explication of 
the periodic revolutions of the world. “KA decausA, qui nunc sunt in 
usurilus, centies millies fuerunt, totiesque renascentur quoties ceci- 
derunt.” 52. 

The paradoxical notions of the Stoics upon the beauty, the riches, 
the dominion of their imaginary sage, are among the most distinguishing 
characteristics of their school, and, according to their advocate Lipsius, 
were peculiar to that sect. “ Priora ilia (decreta) quae passim in phi- 
losophantiura scholis fer6 oblinent, ista quae peculiaria huic sectaeet 
habenl coulradictionem : i. e. paradoxa.” — Manuduct. ad Stoic. Philot. 
lib. iii. disserlat. 2. But it is evident (as the AbbA Gamier has remarked, 
MAmoires de l’Acad. tom. xxxv.) that even these absurdities of the Stoics 
are borrowed, and that Plato is the source of all their extravagant para- 
doxes. We find their dogma, “dives qui sapiens,” (which Clement of 
Alexandria has transferred from the Philosopher to the Christian (Pae- 
dagog. lib. iii. cap. 6.) expressed in the prayer of Socrates at the end of 
the Phaedrus. SI <ptXi I lav rt xai aXX at oa ot &ioi, JotijTf fint 

xaXu) yivto&cu ravSo&tv raiio&iv 6t oaa tyco, rot? tv to? nvai 
fi ot tpUicc nXovatov vofu£oifit rov ootpov. And many other instan- 
ces might be adduced from the AvTiqaorcu, the IloXtttxoq, &c. to 
prove that theso weeds of paradox were all gathered among the bowers 
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Through many a system , where the scatter’d light 
Of heavenly truth lay, like a broken beam 

of the Academy. Hence it is that Cicero , in the preface to his Paradox- 
es, calls them Sooratica; and Lipsius, exulting in the patronage of 
Socrates, says “Ille lotus esl noster.” This is indeed a coalition, which 
evinces as much as can be wished the confused similitude of ancient 
philosophical opinions: the father of scepticism is here enrolled amongst 
the founders of the Portico; he, whose best knowledge was that of his 
own ignorance, is called in to authorize the pretensions of the most ob- 
stinate dogmatists in all antiquity. 

Itutilius, in his Itinerarium, has ridiculed the sabbath of the Jews, 
as u lassati mollis imago Dei;” but Epicurus gave an eternal holyday to 
his gods, and, rather than disturb the slumbers of Olympus, denied at 
once the interference of a Providenee. He does not, however, seem to 
have been singular in this opinion. Theophilus of Antioch, if he deserve 
any credit, imputes a similar belief to Pythagoras: — <ptjoi ( llv&ayo - 
(jaq) Tt Tttiv navTwv &iovt ; ccv&()o>no)v fi/jdtv q>(tovxi£uv. And Plu- 
taren, though so hostile to the followers of Epicurus, has unaccount- 
ably adopted the very same theological error. Thus , after quoting the 
opinious of Anaxagoras and Plato upon divinity, he adds, Ifotvw? ovv 
afia^ravovaiv apqioxiQoi, bxi xov &tov tnoirjoav tmaxiqiOfuvov 
ro)v av&(>(i)7uvti>v. — Ue Placit. P/ii/oioph. lib. i. cap. 7 . Plato himself 
has attributed a degree of indifference to the gods, which is not far re- 
moved from the apathy of Epicurus’s heaven; as thus, in bis Philebus, 
where Protarchus asks, Ovxovv uxog yc ovxi yotiQHV &(ov<;, ovrt to 
Evavnov] and Socrates answers, llavv piv ovv uxos, aoyjifiov yovv 
amoiv exatiQov yiyvofuvov taxiv; — while Aristotle supposes a still 
more absurd neutrality, and concludes, by no very flattering analogy, 
that the deity is as incapable of virtue as of vice. Kcu yaq wamQ ov- 
div &T 1 QIOV tan xaxia, o«<T agixi], oiVti)? ovd't &iov. — Ethic, flii- 
comnth. lib. vii. cap. i. In truth, Aristotle, upon the subject of Pro- 
vidence, was little more correct than Epicurus. He supposed the moon 
to be the limit of divine interference, excluding of course this sublunary 
world from its influence. The first definition of the world, in his treatise 
IhgiKoapov (if this treatise be really the work of Aristotle) agrees, 
almost verbum verbo, with that in the letter of Epicurus to Pythocles; 
and both omit the mention of a deity. In his Ethics, too, he intimates 
a doubt whether the gods feel any interest in the concerns of mankind. — 
Ei yctQ rt? t7Ufiii.ua rwv av&QW7Zivuiv vno yivtxai. It is true, 
he adds'/2o7r«(> doxu, but even this is very sceptical. 

In these erroneous conceptions of Aristotle, we trace the eause of 
that general neglect which his philosophy experienced among the early 
Christians. Plato is seldom much more orthodox, but the obscure 
enthusiasm of his style allowed them to accommodate all his fancies to 
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From the pure sun , which , though refracted all 
Into a thousand hues , is sunshine still, * 

* Lactantius asserts that all the truths of Christianity may be found 
dispersed through the ancient philosophical sects, and that any one 
who would collect these scattered fragments of orthodoxy might form a 
code in no respect differing from that of the Christian. “Si extitisset 
aliquis, qui veritatem sparsam per singulos per sectasque diffusam col- 
ligeret in unum, ac redigeret in corpus, is profecto non dissentiret a 
nobis.” — Init. lib. vi. c. 1. 


their own purpose. Such glowing steel was easily moulded, and Pla- 
tonism became a sword in the hands of the fathers. 

The Providence of the Stoics, so vaunted in their school, was a 
power as contemptibly inefficient as the rest. All was fate in the system 
of the Portico. The chains of destiny were thrown over Jupiter himself, 
and their deity was like the Borgia of the epigrammatist, “et Caesar et 
nihil." Not even the language of Seneca can reconcile this degradation 
of divinity. “Ille ipse omnium conditor ac rector scripsit quidam fata, 
sed sequitur; semper paret, semel jussit.” — Lib. de ProvidentiH, cap. 5. 

With respect to the difference between the Stoics , Peripatetics, and 
Academicians, the following words of Cicero prove that he saw but little 
to distinguish them from each other: — “ Peripateticos et Academicos, 
nominibus differentes, re congruentes; a quibus Stoici ipsi verbis magis 
quam sententiis dissenserunt.” — Academic, lib. ii. 5.; and perhaps 
what Reid has remarked upon one of their points of controversy might 
be applied as effectually to the reconcilement of all the rest. “The 
dispute between the Stoics and Peripatetics was probably all for want of 
definition. The one said they were good under the control of reason, the 
other that they should be eradicated.” — Ettuyt, vol. iii. In short, it 
appears a no less difficult matter to establish the boundaries of opinion 
between any two of the philosophical sects, than it would be to fix the 
landmarks of those estates in the moon, which Ricciolus so generously 
allotted to his brother astronomers. Accordingly we observe some of the 
greatest men of antiquity passing without scruple from school to school, 
according to the fancy or convenience of the moment. Cicero, the 
father of Roman philosophy, is sometimes an Academician, sometimes 
a Stoic; and, more than once, he acknowledges a conformity with 
Epicurus; “non sine causa igitur Epicurus ausus est dicere semper in 
pluribus bonis esse sapientem, quia semper sit in voluptatibus.” — Tut- 
c ulan. ({uaeit. lib. v. Though often pure in his theology, Cicero some- 
times smiles at futurity as a fiction; thus, in his Oration for Cluenlius, 
speaking of punishments in the life to come, he says, “Quae si falsa 
sunt, id quod omnes intelligunt, quid ei tandem aliud mors eripuit, 
praeler sensum doloris f”: — though here we should, perhaps, do him 
but justice by agreeing with his commentator Sylvius, who remarks 
upon this passage, “llaec autem dixit, ut causae suae subserviret.” 
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Ana origin through every change! — he spoke of Him , 
The lone, * eternal One, who dwells above, 

* To flOVOV *CU iquhov. 


The poet,. Horace, roves like a butterfly through the schools, aud now 
wings along the wails of the Porch , now basks among the flowers of the 
Garden; while Virgil, with a tone of mind strongly philosophical, has 
yet left us wholly uncertain as to the sect which he espoused. The ba- 
lance of opinion declares him to have been an Epicurean, but the 
ancient author of his life assorts that he was an Academician; and we 
trace through his poetry the tenets of almost all the leading sects. The 
same kind of eclectic indifference is observable in most of the Roman 
writers. Thus Propertius, in the fine elegy to Cynthia , on his departure 
for Athens , 

Illie vel studiis animum emendare Platonis, 

lncipiam, authortis, docte Epicure, tuis. * 

Lib. ili. Eleg. 21. 

Though Broeckhusius here reads, “dux Epicure," which seems to 
fix the poet under the banners of Epicurus. Even the Stoic Seneca , 
whose doctrines have been considered so orthodox, that St. Jerome has 
ranked him amongst the ecclesiastical writers, while Boccaccio doubts (in 
consideration of his supposed correspondence with St. Paul) whether 
Dante should have placed him in Limbo with the rest of the Pagans — 
even the rigid Seneca has bestowed such commendations on Epicurus, 
that if only those passages of bis works were preserved to us , we could 
not hesitate, 1 think, in pronouncing him a confirmed Epicurean. With 
similar inconsistency, we find Porphyry, in his work upon abstinence, 
referring to Epicurus as an example of the most strict Pythagorean tem- 
perance; and Lancelotti (the author of “Farfallonl degli antici Istorici”) 
has been seduced by this grave reputation of Epicurus into the absurd 
error of associating him with Chrysippus , as a chief of the Stoic school. 
There is no doubt, indeed, that however the Epicurean sect might have 
relaxed from its original purity, the morals of its founder were as correct 
as those of any among the ancient philosophers ; and his doctrines upon 
pleasure, as explained in the letter to Menoeceus, are rational, amiable, 
and consistent with our nature. A late writer, De Sablons, in his Grands 
Hommes vengds, expresses strong indignation against the Encyclopl- 
distes for their just and animated praises of Epicurus, and discussing 
the question, “si ce philosophe 6toit vertueux,” denies it upon no other 
authority than the calumnies collected by .Plutarch , who himself con- 
fesses that, on this particular subject, he consulted only opinion and 
report, without pausing to investigate their truth. — AXXa r vv do- 
ov xijv aXTj&tuxv oxonovfiiv. To the factious zeal of his illi- 
beral rivals , the Stoics , Epicurus chiefly owed these gross misrepre- 
sentations of the life and opinions of himself and his associates, which, 
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And of rtie soul’s untraceablc descent 

From that high fount of spirit, through the grades 

Of intellectual being, till it mil 

With atoms vague, corruptible, and dark; 

Nor yet ev’u then, though sunk in earthly dross, 

Corrupted all, nor its ethereal touch 
Quite lost, but tasting of the fountain still. 

As some bright river, which has roll’d along 
Through meads of flowery light and mines of gold , 

When pour’d at length into the dusky deep, 

Disdains to take at once its briny taint , 

But keeps unchanged awhile tbe lustrous tinge, 

Or balmy freshness , of the scenes it left.* 

# And here the old man ceased — a winged train 
Of nymphs and genii bore him from our eyes. 

The fair illusion fled ! and , as 1 wak’d , 

• ’T was clear that my rapt soul had roamed , the while, 

To that bright realm of dreams, that spirit-world , 

Which mortals kuow by its long track of light 

O’er midnight’s sky, and call the Galaxy. ** 

notwithstanding the learned exertions of Gassendi, have still left an 
odium on the name of his philosophy; and we ought to examine the an- 
cient accounts of this philosopher with about the same degree of cau- 
tious belief which, in reading ecclesiastical history, we yield to the 
invectives of the fathers against the heretics, — trusting as little to 
Plutarch upon a dogma of Epicurus, as we would to the vehement 
St. Cyril upon a tenet of Nestorius. (1801.) 

The preceding remarks, I wish the reader to observe, were written 
at a time, when 1 thought the studies to which they refer much more 
important as well as more amusing than, I freely confess , they appear 
to me at present. 

* This bold Platonic image I have taken from a passage in Father 
liouchet’s letter upon the Metempsychosis , inserted in Picart's Cdrdm. 
Kelig. tom. iv. 

** According to Pythagoras, the people of Dreams are souls collected 
together in the Galaxy. — Aijpoq tit ovuqmv, xccrct IIv&ayoQav , at 
yv/ai aq avvayio&au tpijaw tiq rov yaXa^iav. — Porphyr. de Antro 
JS'ymph. 
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TO 


MRS 

To see thee every day that came , 

And find thee stiff each day the same; 

In pleasure’s smile, or sorrow’s tear 
To me still ever kind and dear; — 

To meet thee early, leave thee late , 

Has been so long ray bliss, my fate, 

That life , without this cheering ray, 

Which came, like sunshine, everyday, 

And all my pain , my sorrow chas’d , 

Is now a lone and loveless waste. 

Where are the chords she us’d to touch? 

The airs, the songs she lov’d so much? 

Those songs are hush’d , those chords are still , 
And so, perhaps, will every thrill 
Of feeling soon be lull’d to rest, 

Which late I wak’d in Anna’s breast. 

Yet, no — the simple notes I play’d 
From memory’s tablet soon may fade; 

The songs, which Anna lov’d to hear, 

May vanish from her heart and ear; 

But friendship’s voice shall ever find 
An echo in that gentle mind , 

Nor memory lose nor time impair 
The sympathies that tremble there. 


Thomas Moore, i. 


20 
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TO 

LADY HEATHCOTE, 

ON AN 

OLD RING FOUND AT TUNBRIDGE-WELLS. 

“ Tunnebridgc est & la mfime distance de Londres , que Fontaine- 
bleau Test de Paris. Ce qu’il y a de beau et de galant dans Pun el 
dans l'autre sexe s’y rassemble au teius des eaux. La compagnie,” 
&c. &c. 

Sec Memoires de Grammont, Second Part. chap. ill. 

Tunbridge- IV ells 

When Gramm'ont grac’d these happy springs. 

And Tunbridge saw, upon her Pantiles, 

The merriest wight of all the kings 
That ever rul’d these gay, gallant isles ; 

Like us, by day, they rode, they walk’d , 

At eve , they did as we may do , 

And Grammont just like Spencer talk'd, 

And lovely Stewart smil’d like you. 

The only different trait is this, 

That woman then, if man beset her, 

Was rather given to saying “yes," 

Because, — as yet, she knew no better. 

^Each night they held a coterie , 

Where, every fear to slumber charm’d , 

Lovers were all they ought to be, 

And husbands not the least alarm’d. 

Then call’d they up their schoolday pranks, 

Nor thought it much their sense beneath 
To play at riddles , quips , and oranks , 

And lords show’d wit, and ladies teeth. 

As — “Why are husbands like the mint?” 

Because, forsooth, a husband’s duly 
Is but to set the name and print 
That give a currency to beauty. 
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“ Why is a rose in nettles hid 
“Like a young widow, fresh and fair?” 
Because 't is sighing to be rid 
Of weeds, that “have no business there!” 

And thus they miss’d and thus they hit, 

Aud now they struck and now they parried ; 
And some lay in of full grown wit , 

While others of a puu miscarried. 

’T was one of those facetious nights 
That Grammont gave this forfeit ring 
Tor breaking grave conundrum-rites, 

Or punning ill, or — some such thing: — 

From whence it can be fairly trac’d , 

Through many a branch and many a bough , 
From twig to twig, until it grac’d 
The snowy haud that wears it now. 

All this I ’ll prove, and then , to you 
Oh Tunbridge! and your springs ironical, 

1 swear by Heathcole’s eye of blue 
To dedicate tb’ important chronicle. 

Long may your ancient inmates give 
Their mantles to your modern lodgers , 

And Charles’s loves in Heathcote live , 

And Charles’s bards revive in Rogers. 

Let uo pedantic fools be there; 

For ever be those fops abolish’d , 

With heads as wooden as thy ware, 

Aud , heaven knows ! not half so polish’d. 

But still receive the young, the gay, 

The few who know the rare delight 
Of reading Grammont every day, 

And acting Grammont every night. 


20 * 
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THE DEVIL AMONG THE SCHOLARS, 

A FRAGMKNT. 

Ti y.a/.ov 6 yfAo>s; 

Chrysost. Homil. in Kpiit. ad Hebraeoi. 

* * * 

But, whither have these gentle ones, 

These rosy nymphs and black-eyed nuns, 

With all of Cupid's wild romancing. 

Led my truant brains a dancing? 

Instead of studying tomes scholastic , 

Ecclesiastic, or monastic, 

OffI fly, careering far 
In chase of Pollys, prettier far 
. Than any of their namesakes are , — 

The Polymaths and Polyhistors, 

Polyglots and all their sisters. 

So have I known a hopeful youth 
Sit down in quest of lore and truth , 

With tomes sufficient to confound him , 

LikeTohuBohu, heap’d around him, — 

Mamurra * stuck to Theophrastus, 

And Galen tumbling o’er Bombastus. ** 

* Mamurra, a dogmatic philosopher, who never doubted about any 
tiling, except who was his father. — “Nulli de re unquam praeterquam 
de patre dubitavit.” — /» fit. lie was very learned — “La-dedans, 
(that is, in his head when it was opened,) le Punique heurte le Persan, 
l’Hdbreu choque I’Arabique , pour ne point parler de la mauvaise intel- 
ligence du Latin avee le Grec,” &c. — See L’lliitoire de Montmaur, 
tom. ii. p. 91. 

** Bombastus was one of the names of that great scholar and quack 
Paracelsus. — “Philippus Bombastus latet sub splendido legmine Au- 
reoli Theopbrasli Paracelsi,” says Stadelius the circumforaneA Lilera- 
torum vanitatc. — He used to fight the devil every night with a broad- 
sword, to the no small terror of his pupil Oporinus, who has recorded 
the circumstance. (Vide Oporin. Vit. apud Christian. Gryph. Vlt. Select, 
quorundam Erudilissimorum, &c.) Paracelsus had but a poor opinion of 
Galen: — “My very beard (says he in his Paragraenum) has more learn- 
ing in it than either Galen or Avicenna.” 
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Wheu lo! while all that 's learu’d aud wise 
Absorbs the boy , he lifts his eyes, 

And through the window of his study 
Beholds some damsel fair and ruddy, 

With eyes, as brightly turn'd upon him as 
The angel’s * were on Hieronymus. 

Quick fly the folios, widely scatter’d, 

Old Homer’s laurel'd brow is batter’d, 

And Sappho, headlong sent, flies just in 
The reverend eye of St Augustin. 

Raptur’d he quits each dozing sage, 

Oh woman, for thy lovelier page: 

Sweet book ! — unlike the books of art, 

Whose errors are thy fairest part; 

In whom the dear errata column 
Is the best page iu all the volume ! * * 

But to begin my subject rhyme — 

’ T was just about this devilish lime, 


* The angel, who scolded St. Jcrom for reading Cicero, as Gratian 
tells the story in his “ Concordantia discordantium Canonum ” and savs 
that for this reason bishops were not allowed to read the Classics-' 
Episcopus Gentilium libros non legat.” — Diitinct. a7. But Gratian is 
notorious for lying — besides, angels, as the illustrious pupil of Pan- 
tenus assures us, have got no tongues. Ovy' w? r tf uv rot, ona, ourw? 

txtivouij) yXotzxa- 01/(5’ av ooyava rig doit] ipo)vti<; uyviHoii;. — Clem. 
Altxand . Stromat. 1 ' 


1 he idea of the Rabbins, respecting the origin of woman, is not a 
little singular. They think that man was originally formed with a tail 
like a monkey, but that the Deity cut off this appendage, and made 
woman of it. Upon this extraordinary supposition the following reflec- 
tion is founded: — ° 


If such is the tie between women and men, 

The ninny who weds is a pitiful elf, 

For he takes to his tail like an idiot again, 

And thus makes a deplorable ape of himself. 

^et, if we may judge as the fashions prevail, 

Every husband remembers th’ original plan , 

And , knowing his wife is no more than his tail , 

Why he — leaves her behind him as much as he can, 
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When scarce there happen’d any frolics 
That were not done by Diabolics, 

A cold and loveless son of Lucifer, 

Who woman scorn’d , nor saw the use of her, 

A branch of Dagon’s family, 

(Which Dagon , whether He or She, 

Is a dispute that vastly better is 
Referr’d to Scaliger * et caoteris , ) 

Finding that , in this cage of fools, 

The wisest sots adorn the schools, 

Took it at once his head Satanic in, 

To grow a great scholastic manikin , — 

A doctor, quite as learn’d and fine as 
Scotus John or Tom Aquinas , ** 

Lully, Hales Irrefragabilis, 

Or any doctor of the rabble is. 

In languages,*** the Polyglots, 

Compar’d to him , were Babel sots ; 

* Scaliger. de Emendat. Tcrapor. — Dagon was thought by others to 
be a certain sea-monster, who came every day out of the Red Sea to 
leach the Syrians husbandry. — See Jaques Gaffarel (Curiositds Inouics, 
chap, i.), who says he thinks this story of the sea-monster “carries 
little show of probability with it.” 

** I wish it were known with any degree of certainty whether the 
Commentary on Boethius attributed to Thomas Aquinas be really the 
work of this Angelic Doctor. There are some bold assertions hazarded 
in it: for instance, he says that Plato kept school in a town called Aca- 
demia, and that Alcibiades was a very beautiful woman whom some of 
Aristotle’s pupils fell in love with: — “Alcibiades mulier fuit pulcher- 
rima, quam videntes quidam discipuli Aristotelis,” Stc. — S ee Freytag 
A dp amt. Litterar. art. 86. tom. i. 

"* The following compliment was paid to Laurcntius Valla, upon his 
accurate knowledge of the Latin language: — 

Nunc postquam manes defunctus Valla pelivit, 

Non audet Pluto verba Latina loqui. 

Since Val arriv'd in Pluto’s shade, 

His nouns and pronouns all so pat in, 

Pluto himself would be afraid 
To say his soul ’s his own, in Latin! 

See for these lines the “Auctorum Censio” of Du Verdier (page 20.1. 
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He chatter’d more than ever Jew did ; — 

Sanhedrim and Priest included, 

Priest and holy Sanhedrim 
Were one-and-seventy fools to him. 

But chief the learned demon felt a 
Zeal so strong for gamma , delta, 

That, all for Greek and learning’s glory ,* 

He nightly tippled “Graeco more,” 

And never paid a bill or balance 
Except upon the Grecian Kalends : — 

From whence your scholars, when they want tick, 

Say , to be Attic’s to be on tick , 

In logics , he was quite Ho Panu ; ** 

Knew as much as ever man knew. 

* U is much to be regretted that Martin Luther, with all his talents 
for reforming, should yet be vulgar enough to laugh at Camernrius for 
writing to him in Greek. “Master Joachim (says he) has sent me some 
dates and some raisins , and has also written me two letters in Greek. 
As soon as I am recovered, I shall answer them in Turkish , that he too 
may have the pleasure of reading what he does not understand.” 
“Graeca sunt, legi non possunl,” is the ignorant speech attributed to 
Accursius; but very unjustly: — for, far from asserting that Greek 
could not be read, that worthy juris-consult upon the Law 6. D. de Honor. 
Possess, expressly says, “Graecae literae pnttunt inlelligi et legi. 1 ' 
(Vide Nov. Libror. Karior. Collection. Fascic. IV.) — Scipio Cartero- 
raachus seems to have been of opinion that there is no salvation out of 
the pale of Greek Literature: “Via prima salutis GraiH pandetur ab 
urbe:” and the zeal of Laurentius Rhodomannus cannot be sufficiently 
admired, when he exhorts his countrymen, “per gloriam Christi , per 
salutem patriae, per reipublicae decus el emolumentum,” to study the 
Greek language. Nor must we forget Phavorinus , the excellent bishop 
of Nocera, who, careless of all the usual commendations of a Christian, 
required no further eulogium on his tomb than “Here lieth a Greek Lexi- 
cographer.” 

** '0 navv. — The introduction of this language into English poetry 
has a good effect, and ought to be more universally adopted. A word or 
two of Greek in a stanza would serve as ballast to the most “light o’ 
love” verses. Ausonius, among the ancients, may serve as a model: — 
Ov yct(} fioi taxiv in hao regione pfvovrt 
Afyov ab noslris tmdtvta esse xafiijrau;. 

Uonsard, the French poet, has enriched his sonnets and odes with many 
an exquisite morsel from the Lexicon. His “ ch6re Entelecbie,” in ad- 
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He fought the combat syllogistic 
With so much skill and art eristic, 

That though you were the learned Stagyrite, 

At once upon the hip he had you right. 

In music, though he had no ears 
Except for that amongst the spheres, 

( Which most of all , as he avcrr’d it, 

He dearly loved, ’cause no one heard it,) 

Yet aptly he, at^ight, could read 
Each tuneful diagram in Bede, 

And find , by Euclid's corollaria, 

The ratios of a jig or aria. 

But , as for all your warbling Delias, 

Orphcuses and Saint Cecilias, 

He own’d he thought them much surpass'd 
By that redoubted Hyaloclast * 

Who still contriv’d by dint of throttle, 

Where’er he went to crack a bottle. 

Likewise to show his mighty knowledge , he, 

On things unknown in physiology, 

Wrote many a chapter to divert us, 

( Like that great little man Albertus , ) 

Wherein he show’d the reason why, 

When children first are heard to cry, 

If boy the baby chance to be. 

He cries 0 A! — if girl, OE! — 

Which are, quoth he, exceeding fair hints 
Respecting their first sinful parents; 

“Oh Eve! ” exclaimelh little madam, 

While little master cries “Oh Adam ! ” ** 

dressing his mistress, can only be equalled by Cowley’s “Antiperis- 
lasis." 

* Or Glass-Breaker — Morhoflus has given an account of this extra- 
ordinary man, in a work, published 1682, — “De vitreo scypbo 
fracto,” Ac. 

" Translated almost literally from a passage in Albertus de $e- 
cretis, Ac. 
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But, ’t was in Optics end Dioptrics, 

Our damion play’d his first and top tricks. 

He held that sunshine passes quicker 
Through wine than any other liquor; 

And though he saw no great objection 
To steady light and clear reflection, 

He thought the aberrating rays, 

Which play about a bumper’s blaze, 

W ere by the Doctors look’d , in common , on, 

As a more rare and rich phenomenon. 

He wisely said that the sensorium 
Is for the eyes a great emporium, 

To which these noted picture— stealers 
Send all they can and meet with dealers. 

In many an optical proceeding 

The brain, he said, show’d great good breeding; 

For instance, when we ogle women 

(A trick which Barbara tutor’d him in), 

Although the dears are apt to get in a 
Strange position on the retina, 

Yet instantly the modest brain 
Doth set them on their legs again ! * 

Our doctor thus, with “stuff'd sufficiency ” 

Of all omnigenous omnisciency, 

Began (as who would not begin 
That had, like him, so much within?) 

To let it out in books of all sorts, 

Folios, quartos, large and small sorts; 

Poems, so very deep and sensible 
That they were quite incomprehensible * * 


Alluding to that habitual act of the judgment, by which notwiih 
standing the inversion of the image upon the retina, a correct impression 
of the object is conveyed to the sensorium. " 

l J“* description, I believe “the Devil among the Scholars” 

biv y b w e h ' nClU K ded ’ let L . eibn,u found out the uses of incomprehensibi- 
bty, when he was appointed secretary to a society of philosophers at 
huremberg, chiefly for his ingenuity in writing a cabalisUcal letter "not 
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Prose , which had been at learning’s Fair, 

And bought up all the trumpery there, 

The tatter’d rags of every vest, 

In which the Greeks and Romans drest, 

And o’er her figure swoll'n and antic 
Scatter’d them all with airs so frantic, 

That those, who saw what fits she had, 

Declar’d unhappy Prose was mad ! 

Epics he wrote and scores of rebusses. 

Ail as neat as old Turnebus’s; 

Eggs and altars , cyclopsdias, 

Grammars , prayer-books - oh ! ’t were tedious, 

Did I but tell thee half, to follow me : 

Not the scribbling bard of Ptolemy, 

No — nor the hoary Trismegistus, 

( Whose writings all , lhauk heaven ! have miss’d us , ) 
E’er fill’d with lumber such a warerooin 

As this great “porcus literarum ! ” 

* * * * 


one word of which cither they or himself could interpret. Sec the liloge 
Historique de M. de Leibnitz, l'Europe Savanle. — People in all ages 
have loved to be puzzled. W'c find Cicero thanking AUicus for having 
sent him a work of Serapion “cx quo (says he) quidem ego (quod inter 
nos liceat dicere) millesimam partem vix intelligo." Lib. ii. epist. 4. 
And we know thalAvicen, the learned Arabian, read Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics forty times over for the mere pleasure of being able to inform 
the world that he could not comprehend one sellable throughout them. 
(Nicolas Massa in ViL Aviccn.) 
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POE M S 

RELATING TO 

AMERICA. 


TO 

FRANCIS, EARL OF MOIRA, 

GRNKRAL IK BIS M AJKSTY’s FORCES, M AS TKR-GKN ER U OF TOR 
ORDONANCH, COKSTARI.K OF TDK TOWER, &C. 

Mt Lord, 

Ir is impossible to thiuk of addressing a Dedication to your 
Lordship without calling to mind the well-known reply of the 
Spartan to a rhetorician, who proposed to pronounce an eulogium 
on Hercules. “On Hercules ! ” said the honest Spartan , “who 
ever thought of blamiug Hercules?" In a similar manner the con- 
currence of public opinion has left to the panegyrist of your Lord- 
ship a very superfluous task. I shall , therefore, be silent on the 
subject, and merely entreat your indulgence to the very humble 
tribute of gratitude which I have here the honour to present. 

Iam, my Lord, 

With every feeling of attachment 
and respect, 

Your Lordship's very devoted Servant, 

THOMAS MOORE. 

27. Bury Street , St. James's , 

April 10. 1806. 
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PREFACE.* 

The principal poems in the following collection were written 
during an absence of fourteen mouths from Europe. Though cu- 
riosity was certainly not the motive of my voyage to America , yet 
it happened that the gratification of curiosity was the only advan- 
tage which I derived from it. Finding myself in the country of a 
new people, whose infancy had promised so much, and whose 
progress to maturity has been an object of such interesting specu- 
lation , I determined to employ the short period of time, which my 
plan of return to Europe afforded me, in travelling through a few 
of the States , and acquiring some knowledge of the inhabitants. 

The impressiou which my mind received from the character and 
manners of these republicans, suggested the Epistles which are 
written from the city of Washington and Lake Erie. ** How far I 
was right, in thus assuming the tone of a satirist against a people 
whom I viewed but as a stranger and a visitor, is a doubt which 
my feelings did not allow me time to investigate. All I presume to 
answer for is the fidelity of the picture which I have given; and 
though prudence might have dictated gentler language , truth , I 
think, would have justified severer. 

I went to America with prepossessions by no means unfavour- 
able, and indeed rather indulged in many of those illusive ideas, 
with respect to the purity of the government and the primitive hap- 
piness of the people, which I had early imbibed in my native coun- 
try, where, unfortunately, discontent at home enhances every 
distant temptation , and the western world has long been looked to 
as a retreat from real or imaginary oppression; as, in short, the 
elysian Atlantis, where persecuted patriots might find their visions 
realized, and be welcomed by kindred spirits to liberty and repose. 
In all these flattering expectations I found myself completely dls- 

* This Preface, as well as the Dedication which precedes it, were 
prefixed originally to the miscellaneous volume entitled “Odes and 
Epistles,” of which, hitherto, the poems relating to my American tour 
have formed a part. 

" Epistles VI. VII. and VIII. 
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appointed, and felt inclined to say to America , as Horace says to 
his mistress, “intentata nites.” Brissot, in the preface to bis tra- 
vels, observes, that “freedom in that country is carried to so high a 
degree as to border upon a state of nature;” and there certainly is a 
close approximation to savage life , not only in the liberty which 
they enjoy, but in the violence of parly spirit and of private animo- 
sity which results from it. This illiberal zeal imbitters all social 
intercourse; and, though I scarcely could hesitate in selecting the 
party, whose views appeared to me the more pure and rational, yet 
I was sorry to observe that, in asserting their opinions , they both 
assume an equal share of intolerance; the Democrats, consistently 
with their principles, exhibiting a vulgarity of rancour, which the 
Federalists too often are so forgetful of their cause as to imitate. 

The rude familiarity of the lower orders, and indeed the un- 
polished slate of society in general , would neither surprise nor 
disgust if they seemed to flow from that simplicity of character, that 
honest ignorance of the gloss of relinement which may be looked 
for in a new and inexperienced people. But, when we find them 
arrived at maturity in most of the vices, and all the pride of civili- 
zation, while they are still so far removed from its higher and better 
characteristics, it is impossible not to feel that this youthful decay, 
this crude auticipation of the natural period of corruption , must 
repress every sanguine hope of the future energy and greatness of 
America. 

I am conscious that , in venturing these few remarks , I have 
said just euough to offend, and by no means sufficient to convince; 
for the limits ef a preface prevent me from entering into a justifica- 
tion of my opinions, and I am committed on the subject as effec- 
tually as' if I had written volumes in their defence. My reader, how- 
ever , is apprised of the very cursory observation upon which these 
opinions are founded , and can easily decide for himself upon the 
degree of attention or confidence which they merit. 

With respect to the poems in general, which occupy the follow- 
ing pages, I know not in what manner to apologize to the public 
for intruding upon their notice such a mass of unconnected trifles, 
such a world of epicurean atoms as I have here brought in conflict 
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together. * To say that I have been tempted by the liberal oilers of 
my bookseller, is an excuse which can hope for but little indulgence 
from the critic; yet I own that, without this seasonable induce- 
ment, these poems very possibly would never have been submitted 
to the world. The glare of publication is loo strong for such imper- 
fect productions : they should be shown but to the eye of friend- 
ship , in that dim light of privacy which is as favourable to poetical 
as to female beauty, and serves as a veil for faults, while it enhan- 
ces every charm which it displays. Besides, this is not a period for 
the idle occupations of poetry, and times like the present require 
talents more active and more useful. Few have now the leisure to 
read such trifles, and I most sincerely regret that 1 have had the 
leisure to write them. 


TO 

LORD VISCOUNT STRANGFORD. 

A HOARD in K PHAKTON FRIGATK, OFF THR AZORKS , BY MOONLIGHT. 

Sweet Moon ! if, like Crotona’s sage, ** 

By any spell my hand could dare 
To make thy disk its ample page, 

And write my thoughts , ray wishes there ; 

How many a friend, whose careless eye 
Now wanders o'er that starry sky, 

Should smile, upon thy orb to meet 
The recollection , kiud and sweet, 

The reveries of fond regret, 

The promise, never to forget, 

And all my heart and soul would seud 
To many a dear-lov’d, distant friend. 

How little, when we parted last, 

I thought those pleasant times were past, 

* See the foregoing Note, p. 316. 

** Pythagoras; who was supposed to have a power of writing upon 
the Moon by the means of a magic mirror. — Sec Buyh, art. Pythag. 
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For ever past , when brilliant joy 
"Was all my vacant heart’s employ : 

When, fresh from mirth to mirth again, 

We thought the rapid hours too few; 

Our only use for knowledge then 
To gather bliss from all we knew. 

Delicious days of whim and soul ! 

When, mingling lore and laugh together, 

We leau’d the book ou Pleasure’s bowl, 

And turn’d the leaf with Folly’s feather. 

Little I thought that all were fled. 

That , ere that summer’s bloom was shed, 

My eye should see the sail unfurl’d 
That wafts me to the western world. 

And yet, ’t was time; — in youth’s sweet days, 

To cool that season’s glowing rays, 

The heart awhile, with wanton wing, 

May dip and dive in Pleasure’s spring; 

But, if it wait for winter’s breeze, 

The spriug will chill, the heart will freeze. 

And then, that Hope, that fairy Hope , — 

Oh ! she awak’d such happy dreams. 

And gave my soul such tempting scope 
For all its dearest, fondest schemes, 

That not Verona’s child of song, 

When flying from the Phrygian shore, 

With lighter heart could bound along, 

Or pant to be a wanderer more! * 

Even now delusive hope will steal 
Amid the dark regrets I feel, 

Soothing, as yonder placid beam 
Pursues the murmurers of the deep, 

* Alluding to these animated lines in the 44ih Carmen of Catullus: — 
Jam mens praetrepidans avet vagari , 

Jam laeti studio pedes vigescunl! 
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And lights them with consoling gleam, 

And smiles them into tranquil sleep. 

Oh ! such a blessed night as this, 

I often think, if friends were near, 

How we should feel , and gaze with bliss 
Upon the moon-bright scenery here ! 

The sea is like a silvery lake, 

And, o’er its calm the vessel glides 
Gently, as if it fear’d to wake 
The slumber of the silent tides. 

The only envious cloud that lowers 
Hath hung its shade on Pico’s height, * 

Where dimly, mid the dusk, he tow’ers. 

And scowling at this heav’n of light, 

Exults to see the infant storm 
Cling darkly round his giant form ! 

Now, could I range those verdant isles, 

Invisible, at this soft hour. 

And see the looks , the beaming smiles, 

That brighten many an orange bower; 

And could I lift each pious veil. 

And see the blushing cheek it shades , — 

Oh ! I should have full many a tale, 

To tell of young Azorian maids. ** 

Yes, Strangford, at this hour, perhaps. 

Some lover (not too idly blest, 

Like those, who in their ladies’ laps 
May cradle every wish to rest,) 

Warbles , to touch his dear one’s soul, 

Those madrigals, of breath divine, 

* A very high mountain on one of the Azores, from which the island 
derives its name. It is said by some to be as high as the Peak of Te- 
neriffc. 

** I believe it is Guthrie who says , that the inhabitants of the Azores 
are much addicted to gallantry. This is an assertion in which even 
Guthrie may be credited. 
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Which Camoens’ harp from Rapture stole 
And gave , all glowing warm , to thine. * 
Oh ! could the lover learn from thee, 

And breathe them with thy graceful tone, 
Such sweet, beguiling minstrelsy 
Would make the coldest nymph his own. 

But, hark ! — the boatswain’s pipings tell 
'T is time to bid my dream farewell : 

Eight bells: — the middle watch is set; 

Good night , my Strangford ! — ne’er forget 
That, far beyond the western sea 
Is one , whose heart remembers thee. 


STANZAS. 

Qvfioq St not tfioq 

fit nqoa<f(j)VH to St' 

rivaoxt tav&Qwnita fitj atfitiv ayav. 

Arschyl. Fragment. 

A beam of tranquillity smil’d in the west, 

The storms of the morning pursued us no more ; 

And the wave, while it welcom’d the moment of rest. 
Still heav’d , as remembering ills that were o’er. 

Serenely my heart took the hue of the hour, 

Its passions were sleeping, were mute as the dead ; 

And the spirit becalm’d but remember’d their power , 
As the billow the force of the gale that was (led. 

I thought of those days, when to pleasure alone 
My heart ever granted a wish or a sigh ; 

When the saddest emotion my bosom had known , 

Was pity for those who were wiser than I. 

I reflected , how soon in the cup of Desire 
The pearl of the soul may be melted away ; 

• These islands belong to the Portuguese. 

Thomat Moore. I. 21 
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How quickly, alas , the pure sparkle of fire 
We inherit from heav’n, may be quench’d in the clay; 

And I pray’d of that Spirit who lighted the flame, 

That Pleasure no more might its purity dim ; 

So that, sullied but little, or brightly the same, 

I might give back the boon I had borrow’d from Him. 

How blest was the thought ! it appeared as if Heaven 
Had already an opening to Paradise shown ; 

As if, passion all chasten’d and error forgiven , 

My heart then began to be purely its own. 

I look’d to the west, and the beautiful sky 
Which morning had clouded , was clouded no more : 

“Oh! thus,” I exclaimed, “may a heavenly eye 
“Shed light on the soul that was darken’d before." 


TO 

THE FLYING-FISH.* 

When I have seen thy snow-white wing 
From the blue wave at evening spring, 

And show those scales of silvery white , 

So gaily to the eye of light. 

As if thy frame were form’d to rise , 

And live amid the glorious skies; 

Oh ! it has made me proudly feel, 

How like thy wing’s impatient zeal 
Is the pure soul , that rests not , pent 
Within this world’s gross element, 

* It is the opinion of St. Austin upon Genesis, and I believe of 
nearly all the Fathers, that birds, like fish, were originally produced 
from the waters; in defenco of which idea they have collected every 
fanciful circumstance which can tend to prove a kindred similitude be- 
tween them ; avyytvnav rot? ntrof^voiq nqoq ra vvxra. With this 
thought in our minds, when we first see the Flying-Fish, we could al- 
most fancy, that we are present at the moment of creation, and witness 
the birth of the first bird from the waves. 
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But takes the wing that God has given , 
And rises into light and heaven ! 

But, when I see that wing, so bright, 
Grow languid with a moment’s flight, 
Attempt the paths of air in vain , 

And sink into the waves again ; 

Alas ! the flattering pride is o’er; 

Like thee, awhile, the soul may soar, 
But erring man must blush to think , 
Like thee, again the soul may sink. 

Oh Virtue ! when thy clime I seek , 
Let not my spirit’s flight be weak : 

Let me not, like this feeble thing, 

With brine still dropping from its wing, 
Just sparkle in the solar glow 
And plunge again to depths below; 

But, when I leave the grosser throng 
With whom my soul hath dwelt so long, 
Let me, in that aspiring day, 

Cast every lingering stain away, 

And , panting for thy purer air , 

Fly up at once and fix me there. 


TO 

miss' More. 

FROM NORFOLK, IN VIRGINIA, NOVKMBRR, 1803. 

In days, my Kate, when life was new, 

When , lull’d with innocence and you , 

I heard, in home’s beloved shade, 

The din the world at distance made; 

When, every night my weary head 
Sunk on its own unthorned bed , 

21 * 
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And, mild as evening's matron hour, 

Looks on the faintly shutting flower, 

A mother saw our eyelids close , 

And bless'd them into pure repose; 

Then , haply If a week , a day, 

I linger’d from that home away, 

How long the little absence seem’d ! 

How bright the look of welcome beam’d, 

As mute you heard , with eager smile, 

My tales of all that pass’d the while ! 

Yet now , my Kate , a gloomy sea 
Rolls wide between that home and me; 

The moon may thrice be born and die, 

Ere ev’n that seal can reach mine eye. 
Which used so oft , so quick to come, 

Still breathing all the breath of home, — 
As if, still fresh, the cordial air 
From lips belov’d were lingering there. 

But now , alas , — far different fate 1 
It comes o'er ocean , slow and late, 

When the dear hand that fill’d its fold 
With words of sweetness may lie cold. 

But hence that gloomy thought ! at last, 
Beloved Kate , the waves are past : 

I tread on earth securely now , 

And the green cedar’s living bough 
Breathes more refreshment to my eyes 
Than could a Claude's divinest dyes. 

At length I touch the happy sphere 
To liberty and virtue dear, 

Where man looks up , and , proud to claim 
His rank within the social frame , 

Sees a grand system round him roll , 
Himself its centre , sun, and soul! 

Far from the shocks of Europe — far 
From every wild , elliptic star 
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That, shooting with a devious fire, 
Kindled by heaven’s avenging ire, 

So oft hath into chaos hurl’d 
The systems of the ancient world. 

The warrior here, in arms no more, 
Thinks of the toil, (he conflict o’er, 

And glorying in the freedom won 
For hearth and shrine, for sire and son, 
Smiles on the dusky webs that hide 
His sleeping sword’s remember’d pride. 
While Peace, with sunny cheeks of toil , 
Walks o’er the free, uniorded soil , 
Effacing with her splendid share 
The drops that war bad sprinkled there. 
Thrice happy land ! where he who flies 
From the dark ills of other skies, 

From scorn , or want's unnerving woes, 
May shelter him in proud repose: 
Hope'sings along the yellow sand 
His welcome to a patriot land ; . 

The mighty wood, with pomp, receives 
The stranger in its world of leaves , 

Which soon their barren glory yield 
To the warm shed and cultur’d field - , 

And he , who came , of all bereft , 

To whom malignant fate had left 

Nor home nor friends nor country dear, 

Finds home and friends and country here. 

Such is the picture , warmly such , 

That Fancy long , with florid touch , 

Had painted to my sanguine eye 
Of man’s new world of liberty. 

Oh! ask me not, if Truth have yet 
Her seal on Fancy's promise set ; 

If ev’n a glimpse my eyes behold 
Of that imagin’d age of gold; — 
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Alas , not yet one gleaming trace ! * 

Never did youth , who lov'd a face 
As sketch'd by some food pencil’s skill, 

And made by fancy lovelier still, 

Shrink back with more of sad surprise, 

When the live model met his eyes, 

Than I have felt, in sorrow felt, 

To find a dream on which I 've dwelt 
From boyhood’s hour, thus fade and flee 
At touch of stern reality ! 

But, courage, yet, my wavering heart ! 

Blame not the temple’s meanest part, ** 

Till thou hast trac’d the fabric o’er : — 

As yet, we have beheld no more 
Than just the porch to Freedom's fane; 

And , though a sable spot may stain 
The vestibule', ’t is wrong , ’t is sin 
To doubt the godhead reigns within ! 

So here I pause — aod now, my Kate, 

To you, and those dear friends, whose fate 
Touches more near this home-sick soul 
Than all the Powers from pole to pole , 

One word at parting, — in the tone , 

Most sweet to you, and most my own. 

* Such romantic works as “The American Farmer’s Letters and 
the account of Kentucky by Imlay, would seduce us into a belief , that 
innocence, peace, and freedom had deserted the rest of the world for 
Martha’s Vineyard and the banks of the Ohio. The French travellers, 
too, almost all from revolutionary motives, have contributed their share 
to the diffusion of this flattering misconception. A visit to the country 
is, however, quite sufficient to correct even the most enthusiastic pre- 
possession. 

** Norfolk, it must be owned, presents an unfavourable specimen of 
America. The characteristics of Virginia in general are not such as can 
delight either the politician or the moralist, and at Norfolk they are ex- 
hibited in their least attractive form. At the Uine when we arrived tht 
yellow fever had not yet disappeared , and every odour that assailed us 
in the streets very strongly accounted for its visitation. 
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The simple strain I send you here , * 

Wild though it be , would charm your ear , . 

Did you but know the trance of thought 
In which my mind its numbers caught. 

’T was one of those half-waking dreams, 

That haunt me oft, when music seems 
To bear my soul in sound along, 

And turn its feelings all to song. 

I thought of home, the according lays 
Came full of dreams of other days ; 

Freshly in each succeeding note 
I found some young remembrance float, 

Till following, as a clue, that strain, 

1 wander'd back to home again. 

Oh! love the song, and let it oft 
Live on your lip, in accents soft. 

Say that it tells you , simply well , 

All I have bid its wild notes tell, — - 
Of Memory’s dream , of thoughts that yet 
Glow with the light of joy that ’s set, 

And all the fond heart keeps in store 
Of friends and scenes beheld no more. 

And now , adieu ! — this artless air, 

With a few rhymes, in transcript fair, 

Are all the gifts I yet can boast 
To send you from Columbia’s coast; 

But when the sun , with warmer smile, 

Shall light me to my destin’d isle, ** 

You shall have many a cowslip-bell , 

Where Ariel slept, and many a shell , 

In which that gentle spirit drew 
From honey flowers the morning dew. 

* A trifling attempt at musical composition accompanied this Epistle. 
** Bermuda. 
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A BALLAD. 

THE LAKE OF THE DISMAL SWAMP. 

WRITTEN AT NORFOLK, IN VIRGINIA. 

“ They tell of a young man , who lost his mind upon the death of a 
girl he loved, and who, suddenly disappearing from his friends, was 
never afterwards heard of. As he had frequently said, in his ravings, 
that the girl was not dead, but gone to the Dismal Swamp, it is sup- 
posed he had wandered into that dreary wilderness, and bad died of 
hunger, or been lost in some of its dreadful morasses.” — Anon. 
u La Poesie a ses monstres comroe la nature.” — D’Alembert. 

‘‘They made her a grave, too cold and damp 
“For a soul so warm and true; 

“And she ’s gone to the Lake of the Dismal Swamp ,* 

“ Where , all night long , by a fire-fly lamp , 

“ She paddles her white canoe. 

“And her fire-fly lamp I soon shall see , 

“And her paddle I soon shall hear; 

“Long and loving our life shall be,- 
“ And I '11 hide the maid in a cypress tree, 

“When the footstep of death is near.’’ 

Away to the Dismal Swamp he speeds — 

His path was rugged and sore , 

Through tangled juniper, beds of reeds, 

Through many a fen, where the serpent feeds, 

And man never trod before. \ 

And , when on the earth he sunk to sleep , 

If slumber his eyelids knew, 

He lay, where the deadly vine doth weep 
Us venomous tear and nightly steep 
The flesh with blistering dew ! 

And near him the she-wolf stirr’d the brake , 

And the copper-snake breath’d in his ear, 

* The Great Dismal Swamp is ten or twelve miles distant from Nor- 
folk, and the Lake in the middle of it (about seven miles long) is called 
Drummond's Pond. 
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Till he starting cried , from his dream awake , 
“Oh ! when shall I see the dusky Lake , 

“And the white canoe of my dear?” 

He saw the Lake, and a meteor bright 
Quick over its surface play’d — 

“Welcome,” he said, “my dear-one’s light!” 
And the dim shore echoed, for many a night, 
The name of the death-cold maid. 

Till he hollow’d a boat of the birchen bark , 
W’hich carried him off from shore; 

Far , far he follow’d the meteor spark , 

The wind was high and the clouds were dark , 
And the boat return’d no more. 

But oft, from the Indian hunter's camp 
This lover and maid so true 
Are seen at the hour of midnight damp 
To cross the Lake by a fire-fly lamp , 

And paddle their white canoe ! 


TO THE 

MARCHIONESS DOWAGER OF DONEGALL. 

FROM IIKUMIDA, JANUARY, 1804. 

Lady! where’er you roam , whatever land 
Woos the bright touches of that artist hand ; 

Whether you sketch the valley’s golden meads , 

Where mazy Linth his lingering current leads; * 

Enamour'd catch the mellow hues that sleep , 

At eve, on Meilierie’s immortal steep ; 

Or musing o’er the Lake , at day’s decline , 

Mark the last shadow on that holy shrine,** 

• Lady Donegall , I had reason to suppose, was at this time still in 
Switzerland, where the well-known powers of her pencil must have been 
frequently awakened. 

** The chapel of William Tell on the Lake of Lucerne. 
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Where, many a night, the shade of Tell complains 
Of Gallia’s triumph and Helvetia’s chains ; 

Oh! lay the pencil for a moment by, 

Turn from the canvass that creative eye. 

And let its splendour, like the morning ray 
Upon a shepherd’s harp , illume my lay. 

Yet, Lady, no — for song so rude as mine, 

Chase not the wonders of your art divine ; 

Still, radiant eye, upon the canvass dwell; 

Still, magic finger, weave your potent spell ; 

And, while I sing the animated smiles 
Of fairy nature in these sun-born isles, 

Oh , might the song awake some bright design , 

Inspire a touch, or prompt one happy line , 

Proud were my soul , to see its humble thought 
On painting's mirror so divinely caught; 

While wondering Genius, as he lean’d to trace 
The faint conception kindling into grace, 

Might love my numbers for the spark they threw , 

And bless the lay that lent a charm to you. 

Say, have you ne’er, in nightly vision, stray’d 
To those pure isles of ever-blooming shade , 

Which bards of old , with kindly fancy, plac’d 
For happy spirits in th’ Atlantic waste?* 

There listening, while, from ear, each breeze that came 
Brought echoes of their own undying fame, 

In eloquence of eye , and dreams of song , 

They charm’d their lapse of nightless hours along : — 
Nor yet in song, that mortal ear might suit, 

For every spirit was itself a lute , 


• M. Gebelin says, in his Monde Primitlf, “Lorsque Slrabon crdt 
qne les anciens thAologiens et poStcs plagoient les champs dlysdes dans 
lcs isles de 1’Ocdan Atlantique, il n’entendit rien k leur doctrine.” M.Ge- 
bclin’s supposition, I have no doubt, is the more correct; but that of 
Strabo is, in the present instance, most to my purpose. 
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Where Virtue waken’d , with elysian breeze , 

Pure tones of thought and mental harmonies. 

i 

Believe me, Lady, when the zephyrs bland 
Floated our bark to this enchanted land, — 

These leafy isles upon the ocean thrown, 

Like studs of emerald o’er a sliver zone , — 

Not all the charm , that ethnic fancy gave 
To blessed arbours o’er the western wave , 

Could wake a dream, moore soothing or sublime, 

Of bowers ethereal, and the Spirit’s clime. 

Bright rose the morning, every wave was still , 

When the first perfume of a cedar bill 
Sweetly awak’d us, and, with smiling charms, 

The fairy harbour woo’d us to its arms. * 

Gently wc stole, before the whispering wind , 

Through plaintain shades, that round, like awnings, twin'd 
And kiss’d on either side the wanton sails , 

Breathing our welcome to these vernal vales ; 

While , far reflected o'er the wave serene , 

Each wooded island shed so soft a green 
That the enamour’d keel, with whispering play, 

Through liquid herbage seem’d to steal its way. 

Never did weary bark more gladly glide, 

Or rest its anchor in a lovelier tide ! 

Along the margin , many a shining dome , 

White as the palace of a Lapland gnome, 

Brighten’d the wave; — in every myrtle grove 
Secluded bashful , like a shrine of love , 

Some elfin mansion sparkled through the shade; 

And , while the foliage interposing play’d , 

• Nothing can be more romantic than .the little: harbour of St. 
George’s. The number of beautiful islets , the singular clearness of the 
water, and the animated play of the graceful little boats, gliding for 
ever between the islands, and seeming to sail from one cedar-grove into 
another, formed altogether as lovely a miniature of nature’s beauties as 
can well be imagined. 
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Lending the scene an ever-changing grace , 

Fancy would love, in glimpses vague, to trace 
The flowery capital, the shaft, the porch,* 

And dream of temples, till her kindling torch 
Lighted me back to all the glorious days 
Of Attic genius ; and I seem’d to gaze 
On marble , from the rich Pentelic mount, 

Gracing the umbrage of some Naiad’s fount. 

Then thought I, too, of thee, most sweet of all 
The spirit race that come at poet's call , 

Delicate Ariel ! who, in brighter hours, 

Liv’d on the perfume of these honied bowers , 

In velvet buds , at evening , lov’d to lie , 

And win with music every rose’s sigh. 

Though weak the magic of my humble strain 
To charm your spirit from its orb again , 

Yet, oh , for her, beneath whose smile I sing, 
For her (whose pencil, if your rainbow wing 
Were dimm’d or ruffled by a wintry sky, 

Could smooth its feather and relume its dye,) 
Descend a moment from your starry sphere, 

And, if the lime-tree grove that once was dear, 
The sunny wave, the bower, the breezy hill , 

The sparkling grotto can delight you still , 

Oh cull their choicest tints , their softest light , 
Weave all these spells into one dream of night, 


* This is an illusion which, to the few who are fanciful enough to 
indulge in it, renders the scenery of Bermuda particularly interesting. 
In the short but beautiful twilight of their spring evenings , the white 
cottages, scattered over the islands , and but partially seen through the 
trees that surround them , assume often the appearance of little Grecian 
temples; and a vivid fancy may embellish the poor fisherman’s hut 
with columns such as the pencil of a Claude might imitate. I had one 
favourite object of this kind in my walks, which the hospitality of its 
owner robbed me of, by asking me to visit him. He was a plain good 
man, and received me well and warmly, but I could never turn his 
house into a Grecian temple again. 
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Aud , while the lovely artist slumbering lies , 
Shed the warm picture o’er her mental eyes ; 
Take for the task her own creative spells, 

And brightly show what song but faintly tells. 


TO 

GEORGE MORGAN, ESQ. 

or NORFOLK, VIRGINIA.* 

FROM BERMUDA, .JANUARY, 1804. 

Ktivtj S’ ijvifioiaoa mu ar poTcos , out &’ aktnkiji , 

At&vtijii xou futXkov imtiqofuxi innoit, 

Ilovrift tviarij^Micu. 

Callimach. Hymn, in Del. v. 11. 

Oh , what a sea of storm we 've pass’d! — 

High mountain waves and foamy showers, 

And battling winds whose savage blast 
But 111 agrees with one whose hours 
Have passed in old Anacreon’s bowers. 

Yet think not poesy’s bright charm 
Forsook me in this rude alarm : ** — 

* This gentleman is attached to the British consulate at Norfolk. His 
talents are worthy of a much higher sphere ; but the excellent disposi- 
tions of the family with whom be resides, and the cordial repose he 
enjoys amongst some of the kindest hearts in the world , should be al- 
most enough to atone to him for the worst caprices of fortune. The 
consul himself, Colonel Hamilton , is one among the very few instances 
of a man, ardently loyal to his king, and yet beloved by the Americans. 
His house is the very temple of hospitality, and I sincerely pity the heart 
of that stranger who, warm from the welcome of such a board, could 
sit down to write a libel on his host, in the true spirit of a modern phi- 
losophise See the Travels of the Duke de la Rouchefoucault Liancourt, 
vol. ii. 

** We were seven days on our passage from Norfolk to Bermuda, 
duiing three of which we were forced to lay-to in a gale of wind. The 
Driver sloop of war, in which 1 went, was built at Bermuda of cedar, 
and is accounted an excellent sea-boat. She was then commanded by 
my very regretted friend Captain Compton, who in July last was killed 
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When close they reef d the timid sail , 

When, every plank complaining loud, 

We labour’d in the midnight gale , 

And ev'n our haughty main-mast bow’d, 

Even then , in that unlovely hour. 

The Muse still brought her soothing power , 

And, midst the war of waves and wind, 

In song’s Elysium lapp’d my mind. 

Nay, when no numbers of my own 
Responded to her wakening tone, 

She open’d, with her golden key , 

The casket where my memory lays 
Those gems of classic poesy. 

Which time has sav’d from ancient days. 

Take one of these , to Lais sung , — 

1 wrote it while my hammock swung, 

As one might write a dissertation 
Upon “Suspended Animation 1 ” 

Sweet* is your kiss, my Lais dear, 

But, with that kiss I feel a tear 

aboard the Lilly in an action with a French privateer. Poor Compton ! 
he fell a victim to the strange impolicy of allowing such a miserable 
thing as the Lilly to remain in the service; so small , crank, and unma- 
nageable , that a well-manned merchant-man was at any time a match 
for her. 

* This epigram is by Paul the Silentiary, and may be found in the 
Analecta Of Brunck. vol. iii. p. 12. As the reading there is somewhat 
different from what I have followed in this translation , I shall give it as 
I had it in my memory at the time, and as it is in Heinslus, who, I be- 
lieve, first produced the epigram. See his Poemata. 

* Hdv piv taxi <piXtin*x to AaiSot;- ydv St avxotv 
Hruodwijxav daxqv /m; (iXt <p<*(> wv , 

Kou tzoXv xtyXi^ovaa a ofttu; mfJooxQvxov aiyXijv , 

'HfiiTiQa *«p aXtjV Sijqov tpnoafiiv/]. 

Mvpo/iivtjv d' tpiXtjaa- ta o w? iS^ooiQ/js a/to /rifyifs, 
JaxQva myvvfitvoiv rnntt xaxa ffto/forwr 
Emtd' avHQOftivif), twos ovvtxa iaxqva XuptH;; 

Judtafitj fit Xin/js' eati yag o^xarrorat. 
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Gush from your eyelids, such as start 
When those who ’ve dearly lov’d must part. 
Sadly you lean your head to mine. 

And mute those arms around me twine , 
Your hair adown my bosom spread , 

AH glittering with the tears you shed. 

In vain I ’ve kiss’d those lids of snow , 

For still , like ceaseless founts they flow , 
Bathing our cheeks , whene’er they meet. 
Why is it thus? do, tell me, sweet! 

Ah, Lais! are my bodings right? 

Am I to lose you? is to-night 

Our last — go, false to heaven and me! 

Your very tears are treachery. 


Such, while in air I floating hung. 
Such was the strain , Morgante mio ! 
The muse and I together sung, 

With Boreas to make out the trio. 
But, bless the little fairy isle! 

How sweetly after all our ills, 

We saw the sunny morning smile 
Serenely o’er its fragrant hills; 

And felt the pure, delicious flow 
Of airs, that round this Eden blow 
Freshly as ev’n the gales that come 
O’er our own healthy hills at home. 

Could you but view the scenery fair, 
That now beneath my window lies , 
You ’d think, that nature lavish’d there 
Her purest wave , her softest skies , 
To make a heaven for love to sigh in , 
For bards to live and saints to die in. 
Close to my wooded bank below, 

In glassy calm the waters sleep , 
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And to the sunbeam proudly show 
The coral rocks they love to steep.* 

The fainting breeze of morning fails; 

The drowsy boat moves slowly past, 

And I can almost touch its sails 
As loose they flap around the mast. 

The noontide sun a splendour pours 
That lights up all these leafy shores ; 

While his own heav’n , its clouds and beams , 
So pictured in the waters lie , 

That each small bark , in passing, seems 
To float along a burning sky. 

Oh for the pinnace lent to thee, ** 

Blest dreamer, who, in vision bright , 
Didst sail o’er heaven’s solar sea 
And touch at all its isles of light. 

Sweet Venus , what a clime he found 
Within thy orb’s ambrosial round ! ** — 


• The water is so clear around the island , that the rocks are seen 
beneath to a very great depth; and, as we entered the harbour, they 
appeared to us so near the surface that it seemed impossible we should 
not strike on them. There is no necessity, of course, for heaving the 
lead; and the negro pilot, looking down at the rocks from the bow of 
the ship, takes her through this difficult navigation , with a siull and con- 
fidence which seem to astonish some of the oldest sailors. 

•• In Kircher’s “Ecstatic Journey to Heaven,” Cosmiel, the genius 
of the world, gives Theodidactus a boat of asbestos, with which he 
embarks into the regions of the sun. “Vides (says Cosmiel) hanc as- 
bestinara naviculam commodilali tuae praeparatam.' — Jtinerar. I. 
Dial. i. cap. 5. This work of Kircber abounds with strange fancies. 

*** When the Genius of the world and his fellow-traveller arrive at the 
planet Venus, they find an island of loveliness, full of odours and in- 
telligences, where angels preside, who shed the cosmetic influence of 
this planet over the earth; such being, according to astrologers, the 
“vis influxiva” of Venus. When they are in this part of the heavens, a 
casuistical question occurs to Theodidactus, and he asks, “Whether 
baptism may be performed with the waters of Venus?” — “An aquis 
globi Veneris baptismus institui possit?” to which the Genius answers, 
J‘ Certainly." 
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There spring the breezes, rich and warm , 

That sigh around thy vesper car; 

And angels dwell , so pure of form 
That each appears a living star.* 

These are the sprites, celestial queen ! 

Thou sendest nightly to the bed 
Of her I love , with touch unseen 

Thy planet’s brightening tints to shed ; 

To lend that eye a light still clearer, 

To give that cheek one rose-blush more , 

And bid that blushing lip be dearer, 

Which had been all too dear before. 

But, whither means the muse to roam? 

’T is time to call the wanderer home. 

Who could have thought the nymph would perch her 
Up in the clouds with Father Kircher? 

So , health and love to all your mansion ! 

Long may the bowl that pleasures bloom in, 

The flow of heart , the soul’s expansion , 

Mirth and song, your board illumine. 

At all your feasts, remember too, 

When cups are sparkling to the brim , 

That here is one who drinks to you ,; 

And , oh ! as warmly drink to him. 


LINES, 

WRITTKN IN A STORM AT SKA. 

Th at sky of clouds is not the sky 
To light a lover to the pillow 
Of her he loves — 

The swell of yonder foaming billow 
Resembles not the happy sigh 
That rapture moves. 

■ This idea is Father Kircher’s. “Tot animates soles dixisses.” — 
Itinerar. 1. Dial. i. cap. 5. 

Thomas Moore. I. 22 
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Yet do I feel more tranquil far 
Amid the gloomy wilds of ocean. 

In this dark hour, 

Than when , in passion’s young emotion , 

I 'vc stolen , beneath the evening star. 

To Julia’s bower. 

Oh ! there ’s a holy calm profound 
In awe like this , that ne’er was given 
To pleasure’s thrill ; 

’T is as a solemn voice from heaven , 

And the soul , listening to the sound, 

Lies mute and still. 

'T is true , it talks of danger nigh , 

Of slumbering with the dead to-morrow 
In the cold deep , 

Where pleasure's throb or tears of sorrow 
No more shall wake the heart or eye , 

But all must sleep. 

Well ! — there are some , thou stormy bed , 
To whom thy sleep would be a treasure; 

Oh! most to him. 

Whose lip hath drain’d life’s cup of pleasure , 
Nor left one honey drop to shed 
Round sorrow’s brim. 

Yes — he can smile serene at death * 

Kind heaven , do thou but chase the weeping 
Of friends who love him ; 

Tell them that he lies calmly sleeping 
Where sorrow’s sting or envy’s breath 
No more shall move him. 
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ODES TO NEA; 

• e 

WRITTEN AT BERMUDA. 

NEA rvpavvti. 

Eimiriu. Medea, v. 967. 


Nay, tempi me not lo love again , 

There was a time when love was sweet ; 
DearNea! had I known thee then, 

Our souls had not been slow to meet. 
But, oh , this weary heart hath run, 

So mauy a time , the rounds of pain , 

Not ev’n for thee , thou lovely one , 

Would 1 endure such pangs again. 

If there be climes, where never yet 
The print of beauty’s foot was set , 

Where man may pass his loveless nights, 
Unfever’d by her false delights, 

Thither my wounded soul would fly, 

Where rosy cheek or radiant eye 
Should bring no more their bliss, or pain, 
Nor fetter me to earth again. 

Dear absent girl ! whose eyes of light , 
Though little priz’d when all my own , 
Now float before me , soft and bright 
As when they iirst enamouring shone , — 
What hours and days have I seen glide , 
While fix’d, enchanted, by thy side, 
Unmindful of the fleeting day, 

I ’ve let life’s dream dissolve away. 

0 bloom of youth profusely shed ! 

O moments! simply, vainly sped, 

22 * 
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Vet sweetly too — for Love perfum’d 
The flame which thus my life consum’d ; 

And brilliant was the chain of flowers, 

In which he led my victim-hours. 

Say, Nea, say, couldstthou, like her, 

When warm to feel and quick to err, 

Of loving fond , of roving fonder, 

This thoughtless soul might wish to wander, — 
Couldst thou, like her, the wish reclaim , 
Endearing still, reproaching never, 

Till ev’n this heart should burn with shame, 
And be thy own more fix’d than ever? 

No, no — on earth there ’s only one 
Could bind such faithless folly fast; 

And sure on earth but one alone 
Could make such virtue false at last! 

Nea, the heart which she forsook, 

For thee were but a worthless shrine — 

Go, lovely girl, that angel look 
Must thrill a soul more pure than mine. 

Oh! thou shall be all else tome. 

That heart can feel or tongue can feign ; 

I ’ll praise, admire, and worship thee, 

But must not, dare not, love again. 


- Tale iter omne cave. 

Pbopkbt. lib. iv. eleg. 8. 

I pr v v you, let us roam no more 
Along that wild and lonely shore. 

Where late we thoughtless stray’d ; 

’T was not for us, whom heaven intends 
To be no more than simple friends , 

Such lonely walks were made. 
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That little Bay, where turning in 
From ocean’s rude and angry din , 

As lovers steal to bliss , 

The billows kiss the shore , and then 
Flow back into the deep again. 

As though they did not kiss. 

Remember, o’er its circling flood 
In what a dangerous dream we stood — 
The silent sea before us , 

Around us , all the gloom of grove , 

That ever lent its shade to love , 

No eye but heaven's o’er us ! 

I saw you blush, you felt me tremble, 

In vain would formal art dissemble 
All we then look'd and thought; 

’T w’as more than tongue could dare reveal , 
’T was ev’ry thing that young hearts feel , 

By Love and Nature taught. 

I stopp’d to cull , with faltering hand , 

A shell that, on the golden sand, 

Before us faintly gleam’d ; 

I trembling rais’d it, and when you 
Had kist the shell , I kisl it too — 

How sweet, how wrong it seem’d! 

Oh, trust me, ’t was a place, an hour. 

The worst that e’er the tempter’s power 
Could tangle me or you in ; 

Sweet Nea , let us roam no more 
Along that wild and lonely shore , 

Such walks may be our ruin. 
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You read it in these spell-boand eyes , 

And there alone should love be read ; 

You bear me say it all in sighs, 

And thus alone should love be said. 

Then dread no more; I will not speak ; 

Although my heart to anguish thrill * 

I ’ll spare the burning of your cheek, 

And look it all in silence still. 

Heard you the wish I dar’d to name, 

To murmur on that luckless night, 

When passion broke the bonds Of shame , 
And love grew madness in your sight? 

Divinely through the graceful dance , 

You seem’d to float in silent song, 

Bending to earth that sunny glance, 

As if to light your steps along. 

Oh ! how could others dare to touch 
That hallow’d form with hand so free, 
When but to look was bliss too much, 

Too rare for all but Love and me ! 

With smiling eyes, that little thought 
How fatal were the beams they threw, 

My trembling hands you lightly caught, 

And round me, like a spirit, flew. 

' Heedless of all, but you alone, — 

And you, at least, should not condemn, 
If, when such eyes before me shone, 

My soul forgot all eyes but them , - 

I dar’d to whisper passion’s vow, — 

For love had ev’n of thought bereft me , — 
Nay, half-way bent to kiss that brow, 

But, with a bound, you blushing left me. 

Forget, forget that night’s offence, 

Forgive it, if, alas! you can; 
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’T was love , 't was passion — soul and sense — 
’T was all that *s best and worst in man. 

That moment, did th’ assembled eyes 
Of heaven and earth my madness view, 

I should have seen , through earth and skies , 
But you alone — but only you. 

Did not a frown from you reprove , 

Myriads of eyes to me were none; 

Enough for me to win your love , 

And die upon the spot, when won. 


A DREAM OF ANTIQUITY. 

I just had turn'd the classic page, 

And trac’d that happy period over, 

When blest alike were youth and age , 

And love inspired the wisest sage, 

And wisdom graced the teuderest lover. 

Before 1 laid me down to sleep 
Awhile I from the lattice gaz’d 
Upon that still and moonlight deep, 

With isles like floating gardens rais’d , 

For Ariel there his sports to keep ; 

While, gliding ’twist their leafy shores 
The lone night-fisher plied his oars. 

I felt , — so strongly fancy’s power 
Came o’er me in that witching hour, — ~ 

As if the whole bright scenery there 
Were lighted by a Grecian sky. 

And I then breath’d the blissful air 
That late had thrill’d to Sappho’s sigh. 

Thus, wakiug, dreamt I, — and when Sleep 
Came o’er my sense, the dream went on; 
Nor , through her curtain dim and deep , 

Hath ever lovelier vision shone. 
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I thought that, all enrapt, I stray’d 
Through that serene , luxurious shade, * 

Where Epicurus taught the Loves 
To polish virtue’s native brightness , — 

As pearls, we ’re told, that fondling doves 

Have play’d with , wear a smoother whiteness. ** 

’T was one of those delicious nights 
So common in the climes of Greece, 

When day withdraws but half its lights, 

And all is moonshine, balm, and peace. 

And thou wert there, my own belov’d. 

And by thy side I fondly rov’d 
Through many a temple’s reverend gloom , 

And many a bower’s seductive bloom , 

Where Beauty learn’d what Wisdom taught, 

And sages sigh’d and lovers thought; 

Where schoolmen conn’d no maxims stern. 

But all was form’d to soothe or move , 

To make the dullest love to learn , 

To make the coldest learn to love. 

And now the fairy pathway seem’d 
To lead us through enchanted ground, 

Where all that bard has ever drcam’d 
Of love or luxury bloom'd around. 

Oh! ’t was a bright, bewildering scene — 

Along the alley’s deepening green 

Soft lamps, that hung like burning flowers, 

And scented and illum’d the bowers, 

* Gassendi thinks that the gardens, which Pausanias mentions, in 
his first book, were those of Epicurus; and Stuart says , in his Antiqui- 
ties of Athens, “Near this convent (the convent of Hagios Asomatos) is 
the place called at present Kepoi , or the Gardens ; and Ampclos Kcpos, 
or the Vineyard Garden: these were probably the gardens which Pausa- 
nias visited." Vol. i. chap. 2. 

“ This method of polishing pearls, by leaving them awhile to be 
played with by doves, is mentioned by the fanciful Cardanus, de Rerum 
Varietat. lib. Yii. cap. 34. 
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Seem’d , as to him , who darkling roves 
Amid the lone Hercynian groves , 

Appear those countless birds of light, 

That sparkle in the leaves at night. 

And from their wings diffuse a ray 
Along the traveller’s weary way.* 

’X was light of that mysterious kind, 

Through which the soul perchance may roam , 

When it has left this world behind , 

And gone to seek its heavenly home. 

And , Nea , thou wert by my side , 

Through all this heav’n-ward path my guide. 

Dut, lo, as wand’ring thus we rang'd 
That upward path , the vision chang'd ; 

And now, metbought, we stole along 
Through halls of more voluptuous glory 
Than ever liv’d in Teian song, 

Or wanton’d in Milesian story. ** 

And nymphs were there, whose very eyes 
Seem'd soften’d o’er with breath of sighs; 

Whose ev’ry ringlet, as it wreath’d, 

A mute appeal to passion breath’d. 

Some flew, with amber cups, around, 

Pouring the flowery wiues of Crete;*** 

And , as they pass’d with youthful bound , 

The onyx shone beneath their feet.f 

* In Hercynio Germanise saltu inusitata genera alilum accepimus, 
quarum plumae, ignium modo, colluceant noctibus. — Plin. lib. x. 
cap. 47. 

•• The Milesiacs , or Milesian fables, had their origin in Miletus, a 
luxurious town of Ionia. Aristides was the most celebrated author of 
these licentious fictions. See Plutarch (in Crasso), who calls them 
anoXaara fiifiXia. 

*** “Some of the Cretan wines, which Athenaeus calls oivof a v&o- 
apuuif from their fragrancy resembling that of the finest flowers.” — 
Harry on Wines, chap. vii. 

f It appears that in very splendid mansions, the floor or pavement 
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While others , waving urms of snow 
Entwin’d by snakes of burnish’d gold , * 

And showing charms, as loth to show, 

Through many a thin Tarentian fold , ** 

Glided among the festal throng 
Bearing rich urns of flowers along. 

Where roses lay, in languor breathing, 

And the young beegrape,*** round them wreathing, 
Hung on their blushes warm and meek , 

Like curls upon a rosy cheek. 

Oh, Nea! why did morning break 
The spell that thus divinely bound me? 

Why did I wake? how could I wake 
With thee my own and heaven around me! 


Well — peace to thy heart, though another’s it be , 

And health to that cheek , though it bloom not for me ! 
To-morrow I sail for those cinnamon groves ,f 
Where nightly the ghost of the Carribee roves, 

And , far from the light of those eyes , I may yet 
Their allurements forgive and their splendour forget. 

was frequently of onyx. Thus Martial: “Calcatusque tuo sub pedc 
lucet onyx.” Epig. 50. lib. xii. 

* Bracelets of this shape were a favourite ornament among the 
women of antiquity. 01 imxaqmoi o<jp mc xcu a l xqvocu mdcu Qcu- 
6o s xcu AQiOTayoqat; xcu Acu3o<; tpaq/utxa. Philoitrat. Epist. xl. 
Lucian , too , tells us of the ^Qa/iOtai 3qa xovriq. See his Amores, 
where he describes the dressing-room of a Grecian lady, and we find 
the “ silver vase,” the rouge, the tooth-powder, and all the “ mystic 
order” of a modern toilet. 

•• TaqavxtviSiov, tita<pavt<; ivSvfia, wvoftaofuvov ano ttjq 7a- 
pCW'TM'Clrt' XQ t l at<0< i * ai IQV'PIJ'i- Pollux. 

*•* Apiana, mentioned by Pliny, lib. xiv. and “now called the Mus- 
catell (a muscarum tells),” says Pancirollus, book I. sect 1. chap. 17. 

f I had, at this lime, some idea of paying a visit to the West Indies. 
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Farewell to Bermuda , * and long may the bloom 
Of the lemon and myrtle Its valleys perfume; 

May spring to eternity hallow the shade, 

Where Ariel has warbled and Waller** has stray’d. 

And thou — when, at dawn , thou shall happen to roam 
Through the lime-cover’d alley that leads to thy home , 
Where oft, when the dance aud the revel were done , 
And the stars were beginning to fade in the sun , 

I have led thee along, and have told by the way 
What my heart all the night had been burning to say — 
Oh ! think of the past — give a sigh to those times , 

And a blessing for me to that alley of limes. 


If I were yonder wave , my dear, 

And thou the isle it clasps around , 

I would not let a foot come near 
My land of bliss, my fairy ground. 

If I were yonder conch of gold , 

And thou the pearl within it plac’d , 

I would not let an eye behold 
The sacred gem my arms embrac’d. 

* The inhabitants pronounce the name as if it were written Ber- 
mooda. See the commentators on the words “slill-vex’d Bermoothes,” 
in the Tempest. — I wonder it did not occur to some of those all-reading 
gentlemen that, possibly, the discoverer of this “island of hogs and 
devils” might have been no less a personage than the great John Ber- 
mudez, who, about the same period (the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury) 1 , was sent Patriarch of the Latin church to Ethiopia, and has left 
us most wonderful stories of the Amazons and the Griffins which he en- 
countered. — Travels of the Jesuits , vol. i. I am afraid, however, it 
would lake the Patriarch rather too much out of his way. 

•* Johnson does not think that Waller was ever at Bermuda; but the 
“ Account of the European Settlements in America " affirms it confident- 
ly. (Vol. ii.) 1 mention this work, however, less for its authority than 
for the pleasure 1 feel in quoting an unacknowledged production of the 
great Edmund Burke. 
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If I were yonder orange-tree , 

And thou the blossom blooming there , 

I would not yield a breath of thee 
To scent the most imploring air. 

Oh ! bend not o’er the water's brink , 

Give not the wave that odorous sigii , 

Nor let its burning mirror drink 
The soft reflection of thine eye. 

That glossy hair, that glowiug cheek , 

So pictur’d in the waters seem , 

That I could gladly plunge to seek 
Thy image in the glassy stream. 

Blest fate ! at once my chilly grave 
And nuptial bed that stream might be; 

I '11 wed thee in its mimic wave, 

And die upon the shade of thee. 

Behold the leafy mangrove, bendiug 
O’er the waters blue and bright , 

Like Nea’s silky lashes , lending 
Shadow to her eyes of light. 

Oh , my belov’d ! where’er I turn , 

Some trace of thee enchants mine eyes ; 

In every star thy glances burn ; 

Thy blush on every ilow’ret lies. 

Nor find I in creation aught 
Of bright, or beautiful, or rare, 

Sweet to the sense , or pure to thought , 
But thou art found reflected there. 
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THE 

SNOW SPIRIT. 

No, ne’er did the wave in its element steep 
An island of lovelier charms ; 

It blooms in the giant embrace of the deep , 

Like Hebe in Hercules’ arras. 

The blush of your bowers is light to the eye , 

Aud their melody balm to the ear; 

But the fiery planet of day is too nigh , 

And the Snow Spirit never comes here. 

The down from his wing is as wLite as the pearl 
That shines through thy lips when they part, 

And it falls on the green earth as melting, my girl , 
As a murmur of thine on the heart. 

Oh ! fly to the clime, where he pillows the death, 
As he cradles the birth of the year; 

Bright are your bowers and balmy their breath , 

But the Snow Spirit cannot come here. 

How sweet to behold him , w hen borne on the gale , 
And brightening the bosom of morn , 

He flings, like the priest of Diana, a veil 
O'er the brow of each virginal thorn. 

Yet think not the veil he so chillingly casts 
Is the veil of a vestal severe ; 

No, no, thouwiltsee, what a moment it lasts, 
Should the Snow Spirit ever come here. 

But fly to his region — lay open thy zone , 

And he ’ll weep all his brilliancy dim , 

To think that a bosom , as white as his own, 

Should not melt in the daybeam like him. 

Oh ! lovely the print of those delicate feet 
O’er his luminous path will appear — 

Fly , my beloved ! this island is sweet , 

But the Snow Spirit cannot come here. 
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Evtav&a St xa&o)Q/iiatai fjuiv. xcu 6, tt fuv ovo/xa rg 
ovx oid a- xqvotj S’ av tiqo<; yt t/xov orofiatoiro. 

PuiLOSTRAT. Icon. 17. Hb. ii. 

I STOLE along the flowery bank, 

While many a bending seagrape* drank 
The sprinkle of the feathery oar 
That wing’d me round this fairy shore. 

’T was noon ; and every orange bud 
Hung languid o’er the crystal flood, 

Faint as the lids of maiden’s eyes 
When love-thoughts in her bosom rise. 

Oh , for a naiad’s sparry bower , 

To shade me in that glowing hour! 

A little dove , of milky hue , 

Before me from a plantain flew, 

And , light along the water’s brim , 

I steer’d my gentle bark by him ; 

For fancy told me, Love had sent 

This gentle bird with kind intent 

To lead my steps , where I should meet — 

I knew not what, but something sweet. 

And — bless the little pilot dove ! 

He had indeed been sent by Love, 

To guide me to a scene so dear 
As fate allows but seldom here; 

One of those rare and brilliant hours , 

That, like the aloe’s** lingering flowers , 

May blossom to the eye of man 
But once in all his weary span. 

Just where the margin’s opening shade 
A vista from the waters made, 

• The seaside or mangrove grape, a native of the West Indies. 

*• The Agave. This, I am aware, is an erroneous notion, but it Is 
quite true enough for poetry. Plato, I think, allows a poet to be “ three 
removes from truth;” r^traros a/to rys ahj&ttas. 
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My bird repos'd his silver plume 
Upon a rich banana’s bloom. 

Oh vision bright! oh spirit fair! 

What spell , what magic rais’d her there ? 

’T was Nea ! slumbering calm and mild , 

And bloomy as the dimpled child, 

Whose spirit in elysium keeps 
Its playful sabbath, while he sleeps. 

The broad banana’s green embrace 
Hung shadowy round each tranquil grace ; 
One little beam alone could win 
The leaves to let it wander in, 

And, stealing over all her charms. 

From lip to cheek , from neck to arms , 

New lustre to each beauty lent, — 

Itself all trembling as it went! 

Dark lay her eyelid’s jetty fringe 
Upon that cheek whose roseate tinge 
Mix’d with its shade , like evening’s light 
Just touching on the verge of night. 

Her eyes , though thus in slumber hid, 
Seem’d glowing through the ivory lid , 

And, as I thought, a lustre threw 
Upon her lip’s reflecting dew , — 

Such as a night-lamp , left to shine 
Alone on some secluded shrine , 

May shed upon the votive wreath. 

Which pious hands have hung beneath. 

Was ever vision half so sweet ! 

Think, think how quick my heart-pulse beat, 
As o’er the rustling bank I stole ; — 

Oh ! ye , that know the lover’s soul , 

It is for you alone to guess , 

That moment’s trembling happiness. 
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A STUDY FROM THE ANTIQUE. 

Behold, my love, the curious gem 
Within this simple ring of gold; 

T is hallow’d by the touch of them 
Who liv’d in classic hours of old. 

Some fair Athenian girl , perhaps , 

Upon her hand this gem display’d , 

Nor thought that lime’s succeeding lapse 
Should see it grace a lovelier maid. 

Look , dearest , what a sweet design ! 

The more we gaze , it charms the more ; 

Come — closer bring that cheek to mine. 

And trace with me its beauties o’er. 

Thouseest, it is a simple youth 

By some enamour’d nymph embrac’d — 

Look , as she leans, and say in sooth 
Is not that hand most fondly plac’d? 

Upon his curled head behind 
It seems in careless play to lie , * 

Yet presses gently, half inclin’d 
To bring the truant’s lip more nigh. 

Oh happy maid! too happy boy! 

The one so fond and little loath , 

The other yielding slow to joy — 

Oh rare, indeed, but blissful both. 

Imagine, love, that I am he, 

And just as warm as he is chilling; 

Imagine, too, that thou art she, 

But quite as coy as she is willing: 

* Somewhat like the symplegma of Cupid and Psyche nt Florence, 
in which the position of Psyche’s hand is finely and delicately expressive 
of affection. See the Museum Florentinum, tom. ii. tab. 43, 44. There 
are few subjects on which poetry could be more interestingly employed 
than in illustrating some of these ancient statues and gems. 
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So may we try the graceful way 
In which their gentle arms are twin’d, 

And thus, like her, my hand I lay 
Upon thy wreathed locks behind ; 

And thus I feel thee breathing sweet , 

As slow to mine thy head I move ; 

And thus our lips together meet, 

And thus, — and thus, — Ikiss thee, love. 


Aiftavo tw nxafffv, or* ctTroAXvfiivov futpqaivu. 

Aristot. Rhetor, lib. iii. cap. 4. 

There ’snot a look, a word of thine, 

My soul hath e’er forgot; 

Thou ne’er hast bid a ringlet shine , 

Nor giv’u thy locks one graceful twiue 
Which I remember not. 

There never yet a murmur fell 
From that beguiling tongue , 

Which did not, with a lingering spell , 

Upon my charmed senses dwell , 

Like songs from Eden sung. 

Ah! that I could, at once, forget 
AH , all that haunts me so — 

And yet, thou witching girl, — and yet, 

To die were sweeter than to let 
The lov’d remembrance go. 

No; if this slighted heart must see 
Its faithful pulse decay, 

Oh let it die, remembering thee, 

And , like the burnt aroma , be 
Consum’d in sweets away. 


Thomas Moore. 1. 


23 
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TO 

JOSEPH ATKINSON, ESQ. 

' FROM BERMUDA.* 

“ Thk daylight is gone — but, before we depart, 

“ One cup shall go round to the friend of my heart , 

“The kindest, the dearest — oh! judge by the tear 
“I now shed while I name him, how kind and how dear.” 

* Pinkerton has said that “a good history and description of the 
Bermudas might afford a pleasing addition to the geographical library;” 
but there certainly are not materials for such a work. The island, since 
the lime of its discovery, has experienced so very few vicissitudes, the 
people have been so indolent, and their trade so limited , that there is 
but little which the historian could amplify into importance; and, with 
respect to the natural productions of the country, the few which the in- 
habitants can be induced to cultivate are so common in the West Indies, 
that they have been described by every naturalist who has written any 
account of those islands. 

It is often asserted by the trans-Atlantic politicians that this little 
colony deserves more attention from the mother-country than it receives, 
and it certainly possesses advantages of situation, to which we should 
not be long insensible , if it were once in the hands of an enemy. I was 
told by a celebrated friend of Washington, at New York, that they had 
formed a plan for its capture towards the conclusion of the American 
War; “with the intention (as he expressed himself) of making it a nest 
of hornets for the annoyance of British trade in that part of the world.” 
And there is no doubt it lies so conveniently in the track to the West 
Indies , that an enemy might with ease convert it into a very harassing 
impediment. 

The plan of Bishop Berkeley for a college at Bermuda , where Ame- 
rican savages might be converted and educated , though concurred in by 
the government of the day, was a wild and useless speculation. Mr. 
Ilamilton, who was governor of the island some years since, proposed, 
if I mistake not, the establishment of a marine academy for the in- 
struction of those children of West Indians, who might be intended for 
any nautical employment. This was a more rational idea, and for some- 
thing of this nature the island is admirably calculated. But the plan 
should be much more extensive, and embrace a general system of 
education; which would relieve the colonists from the alternative to 
which they are reduced at present, of either sending their sons to 
England for instruction, or intrusting them to colleges in the slates of 
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*r was thus in the shade of the Calabash Tree, 

With a few, who could feel and remember like me, 

The charm that, to sweeten my goblet, 1 threw 
Was a sigh to the past and a blessing on you. 

Oh! say, is it thus, in the mirth-bringing hour, 

When friends are assembled , when wit, in full flower, 

Shoots forth from the lip, under Bacchus’s dew , 

In blossoms of thought ever springing and new — 

Do you sometimes remember, and hallow the brim 
Of your cup with a sigh , as you crown it to him 
Who is lonely and sad in these valleys so fair , 

And would pine in elysium, if friends were not there ! 

Last night, when we came from the Calabash-Tree , 

When my limbs were at rest and my spirit was free, 

The glow of the grape and the dreams of the day 
Set the magical springs of my fancy in play , 

And oh, — such a vision as haunted me then 
I would slumber for ages to witness again. 

The many I like, and the few I adore , 

The friends who were dear and beloved before , 

But never till now so beloved and dear , 

At the call of my Fancy, surrounded me here; 

And soon , — oh , at once , did the light of their smiles 
To a paradise brighten this region of isles ; 

More lucid the wave , as they look’d on it , flow’d , 

And brighter the rose , as they gather’d it, glow’d. 

America, where ideas, by no means favourable to Great Britain, are 
very sedulously inculcated. 

The women of Bermuda, though not generally handsome, have an 
affectionate languor iu their look and manner, which is always interest- 
ing. What the French imply by their epithet uimante seems very much 
the character of the young Bermudian girls — that predisposition to 
loving, which, without being awakened by any particular object, dif- 
fuses itself through the general manner in a tone of tenderness that 
never fails to fascinate. The men of the island, I confess, are not very 
civilized; and the old philosopher, who imagined that, after this life, 
inen would be changed into mules, and women into turtle- doves, would 
find the metamorphosis in some degree anticipated at Bermuda. 

23 * 
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Not the valleys Her®an (though water’d by rills 
Of the pearliest flow , from (hose pastoral hills , * 

Where the Song of the Shepherd , primeval and wild , 

Was taught to the nymphs by their mystical child , ) 

Could boast such a lustre o’er land and o’er wave 
As the magic of love to this paradise gave. 

Oh magic of love ! unembellish’d by you , 

Hath the garden a blush or the landscape a hue? 

Or shines there a vista in nature or art, 

Like that which Love opes thro’ the eye to the heart? 

Alas, that a vision so happy should fade ! 

That , when morning around me in brilliancy play’d , 

The rose and the stream I had thought of at night 
Should still be before me , unfadingly bright ; 

While the friends , who had seem’d to hang over the stream , 

And to gather the roses, had fled with my dream. 

But look, where, all ready, in sailing array , 

The bark that ’s to carry these pages away , ** 

Impatiently flutters her wing to the wind. 

And will soon leave these islets of Ariel behind. 

What billows , what gales is she fated to prove , 

Ere she sleep in the lee of the land that I love ! 

Yet pleasant the swell of the billows would be, 

And the roar of those gales would be music to me. 

Not the tranquillest air that the winds ever blew , 

Not the sunniest tears of the summer-eve dew, 

Were as sweet as the storm , or as bright as the foam 
Of the surge , that would hurry your wanderer home. 

* Mountains of Sicily, upon which Daphnis, the first inventor of 
bucolic poetry, was nursed by the nymphs. See the lively description of 
these mountains in Diodorus Siculus , lib. iv. 'Hqaia yctQ o^rj xctr« 
Tt;v Sixthav fotiv, a q>aoi xa/Un, x.t.X. 

** A ship , ready to sail for England. 
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THH 

STEERSMAN’S SONG, 

WRITTEN ABOARD TUB BOSTON FRIGATE 28>« APRIL.* 

When freshly blows the northern gale, 

And under courses snug we fly; 

Or when light breezes swell the sail , 

And royals proudly sweep the sky; 

' ’Longside the wheel , unwearied still 
I stand, and , as my watehful eye 

Doth mark the needle’s faithful thrill, 

I think of her I love , and cry , 

Port, my boy! port. 

When calms delay, or breezes blow 
Right from the point we wish to steer ; 

When by the wind close-haul'd we go, 

And strive in vain the port to near; 

I think ’l is thus the fates defer 
My bliss with one that ’s far away, 

Aud while remembrance springs to her, 

I watch the sails and sighing say , 

Thus , my boy ! thus. 

Rut see the wind draws kindly aft , 

All hands are up the yards to square, 

And now the floating stu'n-sails waft 
Our stately ship through waves and air. 

Oh ! then 1 think that yet for me 

Some breeze of fortune thus may spring, 

Some breeze to waft me, love, to thee — 

And in that hope I smiling sing, 

Steady, boy! so. 

* I left Bermuda in the Boston about the middle of April, in com- 
pany with the Cambrian and Lcander, aboard the latter of which was 
the Admiral, Sir Andrew Mitchell, who divides his year betweeu Halifax 
and Bermuda, and is the very soul of society and good-fellowship to 
both. We separated in a few days , and the Boston after a short cruise 
proceeded to New York. 
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TO 

THE FIRE-FLY.* 

At morning, when the earth and sky 
Arc glowing with the light of spring , 
We see thee not, thou humble fly ! 

Nor think upon thy gleaming wing. 

Rut when the skies have lost their hue , 
And sunny lights no longer play, 

Oh then we sec and bless thee too 
For sparkling o’er the dreary way. 

Thus let me hope, when lost to me 
The lights that now my life illume , 
Some milder joys may come, like thee. 
To cheer, if not to warm , the gloom 1 


TO 

THE LORD VISCOUNT FORBES. 

FROM TIT K CITY OF WASHINGTON. 

If former times had never left a trace 
Of human frailty in their onward race, 

Nor o’er their pathway written , as they ran , 

One dark memorial of the crimes of man ; 

If every age , in new unconscious prime , 

Rose, like a phenis , from the fires of time , 

To wing its way unguided and alone. 

The future smiling and the past unknown ; 

Then ardent man would to himself be new. 

Earth at his foot and heaven within his view : 

* The lively and varying illumination, with which these fire-flies 
light up the woods at night, gives quite an idea of enchantment. “Puis 
ces mouches sc ddveloppant de l’obscuritd de ces arbres et s'approchant 
de nous, nous les voyions sur les orangers voisins, qu’ils melloicnt 
tout en feu, nous rendant la vue de leurs beaux fruits dords que la nuit 
avoit ravie," &c. &c. — See L’Hiitoire des Antilles , art. 2. chap. 4. liv. i. 
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Well might the novice hope, the sanguine scheme 
Of full perfection prompt his daring dream , 

Ere cold experience, with her veteran lore, 

Could tell him , fools had dreamt as much before. 

But, tracing as we do, through age and clime, 

The plans of virtue midst the deeds of crime. 

The thinking follies and the reasoning rage 
Of man, at once the idiot and the sage; 

When still we see, through every varying frame 
Of arts and polity , his course the same , 

And know that ancient fools but died , to make 
A space on earth for modern fools to take ; 

'T is strange , how quickly we the past forget ; 

That Wisdom’s self should not be tutor'd yet, 

Nor lire of watching for the monstrous birth 
Of pure perfection midst the sons of earth ! 

Oh ! nothing but that soul which God has given , 

Could lead us thus to look on earth for heaven ; 

O’er dross without to shed the light within , 

And dream of virtue while we see but sin. 

Even here , beside the proud Potowmac’s stream , 

Might sages still pnrsue the flattering theme 
Of days to come, when man shall conquer fate, 

Rise o’er the level of his mortal state, 

Belie the monuments of frailly past, 

And plant perfection in this world at last! 

“Here,” might they say, “shall power’s divided reign 
“Evince that patriots have not bled in vain. 

“Here godlike liberty’s herculean youth, 

“ Cradled in peace, and nurtur’d up by truth 
“To full maturity of nerve and mind , 

“Shall crush the giants that bestride mankind.* 

* Thus Morse. “ Hero the sciences and the arts of civilized life are 
to receivo their highest improvements : here civil and religious liberty 
arc to flourish, unchecked by the cruel hand of civil or ecclesiastical 
tyranny: here genius, aided by all the improvements of former ages, 
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“Here shall religion’s pure and balmy draught 
“In form no more from cups of state be quaff'd , 

“But flow for all, through nation , rank, and sect, 

“Free as that heaven its tranquil waves reflect. 

“Around the columns of the public shrine 
“ Shall growing arts their gradual wreath iutwine, 

“Nor breathe corruption from the flowering braid , 

“Nor mine that fabric which they bloom to shade. 

“ No longer here shall Justice bound her view , 

1 ‘ Or wrong the many , while she rights the few ; 

“But take her range through all the social frame , 

“Pure and pervading as that vital flame 
“Which warms at once our best and meanest part, 

“ And thrills a hair while it expands a heart ! ” 

Oh golden dream ! what soul that loves to scan 
The bright disk rather than the dark of man , 

That owns the good , while smarting with the ill , 

And loves the world with all its frailty still, — 

What ardent bosom does not spring to meet 
The generous hope , with all that heavenly heat , 

Which makes the soul unwilling to resign 
The thoughts of growing, even on earth, divine! 

Yes , dearest friend , I see thee glow to think 
The chain of ages yet may boast a link 
Of purer texture than the world has known, 

And fit to bind us to a Godhead’s throne. 

But, is it thus? doth even the glorious dream 
Borrow from (ruth that dim , uncertain gleam , 

Which tempts us still to give such fancies scope, 

As shock not reason , while they nourish hope? 

No, no, believe me, ’t is not so — ev’n now. 

While yet upon Columbia’s rising brow 

is to be exerted in humanizing mankind, in expanding and enriching 

their minds with religious and philosophical knowledge,” Ac. A. — 

P. 569. 
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The showy smile of young presumption plays , 

Her bloom is poison’d and her heart decays. 

Even now, iu dawn of life, her sickly breath 
Burns with the taint of empires near their death ; 

And , like the nymphs of her own withering clime , 

She ’s old in youth , she ’s blasted in her prime. * 

Already has the child of Gallia’s school 
The foul Philosophy that sins by rule, 

With all her train of reasoning, damning arts, 

Begot by brilliant heads on worthless hearts, 

Like things that quicken after Nilus’ flood , 

The venom’d birth of sunshine and of mud, — 

Already has she pour’d her poison here 
O'er every charm that makes existence dear; 

Already blighted, with her blackening trace, 

The opening bloom of every social grace. 

And all those courtesies, that love to shoot 
Round virtue’s stem, the flow’rets of her fruit. 

And , were these errors but the wanton tide 
Of young luxuriance or unchasten'd pride ; 

The fervid follies and the faults of such 
As wrongly feel , because they feel too much ; 

Then might experience make the fever less, 

Nay, graft a virtue on each warm excess. 

But no ; ’t is heartless , speculative ill , 

All youth’s transgressiou with all age’s chill; 

The apathy of wrong, the bosom’s ice, 

A slow and cold stagnation into vice. 

• “What will be the old age of this government, if it is thus early 
decrepit!” Such was the remark of Fauchet, the French minister at 
Philadelphia, in that famous despatch to his government, which was 
intercepted by one or our cruisers in the year 1794. This curious memo- 
rial may be round in Porcupine’s Works, vol. i. p. 279. It remains a 
striking monument of republican intrigue on one side and republican 
profligacy on the other; and 1 would recommend the perusal or it to 
every honest politician, who may labour under a moment’s delusion 
with respect to the purity of American patriotism. 
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Long has the love of gold , that meanest rage , 

And latest folly of man's sinking age , 

Which , rarely venturing in the van of life , 

While nobler passions wage their heated strife. 

Comes skulking last, with selfishness and fear, 

And dies , collecting lumber in the rear, — 

Long has it palsied every grasping hand 
And greedy spirit through this bartering land ; 

Turn'd life to traffic, set the demon gold 
So loose abroad that virtue’s self is sold , 

And conscience, truth, and honesty are made 
To rise and fall , like other wares of trade. * 

\ 

Already in this free, this virtuous state. 

Which , Frenchmen tell us , was ordain’d by fate , 

To show the world , what high perfection springs 
From rabble senators, and merchant kings, — 

Even here already patriots learn to steal 
Their private perquisites from public weal , 

And , guardians of the country’s sacred fire , 

Like Afric’s priests, let out the flame for hire. 

Those vaunted demagogues, who nobly rose 
From England’s debtors to be England's foes, ** 

Who could their monarch in their purse forget , 

And break allegiance , but to cancel debt , *** 

• “Nous voyons que, dans les pays ou l'on n’est afTectd que do 
1’ esprit de commerce, on trafique de loutes les actions huniaines et de 
loules les verlus morales." — Montetquieu, de l' Eiprit dei Loit , 
liv. xx. chap. 2. 

" I trust I shall not be suspected of a wish to justify those arbitrary 
steps of the English government which the colonies found it so necessary 
to resist ; my only object hero is to expose the selfish motives of some of 
the leading American demagogues. 

*** The most persevering enemy to the interests of this country, 
amongst tho politicians of the western world, has been a Virginian 
merchant, who, finding it easier to settle his conscience than his debts, 
was one of the first to raise tho standard against Great Britain, and has 
ever since endeavoured to revenge upon the whole country the obliga- 
tions which he lies under to a few of its merchants. 
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Have prov’d al length , the mineral’s templing hue 
Which makes a patriot, can unmake him loo. * 

Oh! Freedom, Freedom, how I hate thy cant! 

Not Eastern bombast, not the savage rant 
Of purpled madmen, were they number’d ail 
From Homan Nero down to Russian Paul , 

Could grate upon my ear so mean , so base, 

As the rank jargon of that factious race, 

Who , poor of heart and prodigal of words , 

Form’d to be slaves , yet struggling to be lords , 

Strut forth , as patriots , from their negro-marts , 

And shout for rights , with rapine in their hearts. 

Who can , with patience, for a moment see 
The medley mass of pride and misery, 

Of whips and charters, manacles and rights, 

Of staving blacks and democratic whites ,** 

And all the piebald polity that reigns 
In free confusion o’er Columbia’s plains? 

To think that man , thou just and gentle God ! 

Should stand before thee with a tyrant’s rod 
O’er creatures like himself, with souls from thee, 

Yet dare to boast of perfect liberty; 

Away, away — I ’d rather hold my neck 
By doubtful tenure from a sultan’s beck , 

* See Porcupine’s account of the Pennsylvania Insurrection in 17!W. 
In short, see Porcupine’s works throughout, for ample corroboration of 
every sentiment which I have ventured to express. In saying this, 1 
refer less to the comments of that writer than to the occurrences which 
he has related and the documents which he has preserved. Opinion a may 
be suspected of bias, but facts speak for themselves. 

*♦ In Virginia the effects of this system begin to be felt rather se- 
riously. While the master raves of liberty, the slave cannot but catch 
the contagion, and accordingly there seldom elapses a month without 
some alarm of insurrectiou amongst the negroes. The accession of 
Louisiana, it is feared, will increase this embarrassment; as the nu- 
merous emigrations, which are expected to take place, from the sou- 
thern states to this newly acquired territory, will considerably diminish 
the while population, and thus strengthen the proportion of negroes, to 
a degree which must ultimately be ruinous. 
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Id climes , where liberty has scarce been nam’d , 

Nor any right but that of ruling claim’d , 

Than thus to live, where bastard Freedom waves 
Her fustian flag in mockery over slaves ; 

Where — motley laws admitting no degree 
Betwixt the vilely slav’d and madly free — 

Alike the bondage and the licence suit 
The brute made ruler and the man made brute. 

But, while I thus, my friend, in flowerless song, 

So feebly paint, what yet 1 feel so strong. 

The ills, the vices of the land , where first 
Those rebel fiends , that rack the world , were nurst, 
Where treason’s arm by royalty was nerv’d , 

And Frenchmen learn'd to crush the throne they serv’d — 
Thou, calmly lull’d in dreams of classic thought, 

By bards illumin’d and by ages taught, 

Pant’st to be all , upon this mortal scene , 

That bard hath fancied or that sage hath been. 

Why should I wake thee? why severely chase » 

The lovely forms of virtue and of grace. 

That dwell before thee , like the pictures spread 
By Spartan matrons round the genial bed , 

Moulding thy fancy, and with gradual art 
Brightening the young conceptions of thy heart. 

Forgive me , Forbes — and should the song destroy 
One generous hope, one throb of social joy, 

One high pulsation of the zeal for man, 

Which few can feel, and bless that few who can , — 

Oh ! turn to him , beneath whose kindred eyes 
Thy talents open and thy virtues rise , 

Forget where nature has been dark or dim, 

And proudly study all her lights in him. 

Yes, yes, in him the erring world forget, 

And feel that man may reach perfection yet. 
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TO 

THOMAS HUME , ESQ. M. D. 

■V FROM TIIK CITY OF WASHINGTON. 

JtTjytjaofiat Si7jy?]/iaxa ioox; amotct. uoivorva om jttnov&a 

ovk f yiDV. ^ „ . _ , . ... 

Xknophont. hphet. hphttxac lib. v. 

’T is evening now; beneath the western star 
Soft sighs the lover through his sweet segar , 

And fills the ears of some consenting she 
With puffs and vows , with smoke and constancy. 

The patriot, fresh from Freedom’s councils come , 

Now pleas’d retires to lash his slaves at home; 

Or woo, perhaps, some black Aspasia’s charms, 

And dream of freedom in bis bondsmaid’s arms. * 

In fancy now , beneath the twilight gloom , 

Come , let me lead thee o’er this “ second Rome 1 ” ** 

Where tribunes rule, where dusky Davi bow, 

And what was Goose-Creek once is Tiber now : *** — 

This embryo capital , where Fancy sees 
Squares in morasses, obelisks in trees ; 

Which second-sighted seers, ev’nnow, adorn 
With shrines unbuilt and heroes yet unborn , 

Though nought but woods f and J— n they see, 

Where streets should run and sages ought to be. 

• The “ black Aspasia ” of the present ••••****• of the United Slates, 
inter Avernales haud ignotissima nympbas, has given rise to much plea- 
santry among the anti-democrat wits in America. 

** “ On the original location of the ground now allotted for the seat 
of the Federal City (says Mr. Weld) the identical spot on which the Capi- 
tol now stands was called Rome. This anecdote is related by many as a 
certain prognostic of the future magnificence of this city, which is to be, 
as it were, a second Rome.” — Traoeh , letter iv. 

*** A little stream runs through the city, which, with intolerable af- 
fectation, they have styled the Tiber. It was originally called Goose- 
Creek. 

i “To be under the necessity of going through a deep wood for one 
or two miles, perhaps, in order to see a next-door neighbour, and in 
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And look , bow calmly in yon radiant wave , 

The dying sun prepares his golden grave. 

Oh mighty river! oh ye banks of shade! 

Ye matchless scenes , In nature’s morning made, 

While still, in all th’ exuberance of prime , 

She pour’d her wonders, lavishly sublime, 

Nor yet had learn’d to stoop , with humbler care , 

From grand to soft , from wonderful to fair,* — 

Say , were your towering hills , your boundless floods , 

Your rich savannas and majestic woods, 

Where bards should meditate and heroes rove , 

And woman charm , and man deserve her love , — 

Oh say , was world so bright, but born to grace 
Its own half-organized , half-minded race * 

the same oity, is a curious and, I believe, a novel circumstance." — 
Weld , letter iv. 

The Federal City (if it must bo called a city) has not been much 
increased since Mr. Weld visited it. Most of the public buildings, which 
were then in some degree of forwardness, have been since utterly sus- 
pended. The hotel is already a ruin; a great part of its roof has falleu 
in, and the rooms are left to be occupied gratuitously by the miserable 
Scotch and Irish emigrants. The President’s house, a very noble struc- 
ture, is by no means suited to the philosophical humility of its present 
possessor, who inhabits but a corner of the mansion himself, and aban- 
dons the rest to a stale of uncleanly desolation, which those who are not 
philosophers cannot look at without regret. This grand edifice is encir- 
cled by a very rude paling, through which a common rustic stile introdu- 
ces the visitors of the first man in America. With respect to all that is 
within the house, I shall imitate the prudent forbearance of Herodotus, 
and say, ra dt tv anoQQtjrw. 

The private buildings exhibit the same characteristic display of ar- 
rogant speculation and premature ruin ; and the few ranges of houses 
which were begun some years ago have remained so long waste and un- 
finished that they are now for the most part dilapidated. 

• The picture which Buffon and Do Pauw have drawn of the Ameri- 
can Indian, though very humiliating, is, as far as I can judge, much 
more correct than the Battering representations which Mr. Jefferson has 
given us. See the Notes on Virginia, where this gentleman endeavours 
to disprove in general the opinion maintained so strongly by some phi- 
losophers that nature (as Mr. Jefferson expresses it) be-littlet her pro- 
ductions in the western world. M. de Pauw attributes the imperfection 
of animal life in America to tho ravages of a very recent deluge , from 
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Of weak barbarians , swarming o’er its breast , 

Like vermin gender’d on the lion’s crest? 

Were none but brutes to call that soil their home, 

Where none but demigods should dare to roam? 

Or worse, thou wondrous world ! oh! doubly worse, 

Did heaven design thy lordly land to nurse 
The motley dregs of every distant clime , 

Each blast of anarchy and taint of crime 
Which Europe shakes from her perturbed sphere, 

In full malignity to rankle here? 

But hold , — observe yon little mount of pines , 

Where the breeze murmurs and the fire-fly shines. 

There let thy fancy raise , in bold relief, 

The sculptur’d image of that veteran chief * 

Who lost the rebel’s in the hero’s name , 

And climb’d o’er prostrate loyalty to fame; 

Beneath whose sword Columbia’s patriot train 
Cast off their monarch , that their mob might reign. 

How shall we rank thee upon glory’s page? 

Thou more than soldieraud just less than sage! 

Of peace too fond to act the conqueror’s part, 

Too long in camps to learu a statesman's art, 

Nature design’d thee for a hero’s mould, 

But, ere she cast thee , let the stuff grow cold. 

While loftier souls command , nay , make their fate 
Thy fate made thee and forc’d thee to be great. 

Yet Fortune, who so oft, so blindly sheds 
Her brightest halo round the weakest heads, 

Found thee undazzled, tranquil as before, 

Proud to be useful, scorning to be more ; 

Less mov’d by glory’s than by duty’s claim, 

Renown the meed , but self-applause the aim ; 

whose effects upon its soil and atmosphere it has not yet sufficiently re- 
covered. — Recherc/ie* *ur let Amiricaint , part i. tom. i. p. 102. 

* On a small hill near the capilol there is to be an equestrian statue 
of General Washington. 
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All that thou wcrt reflects less fame on thee , 

Far less, than all thou didst forbear to be. 

Nor yet the patriot of one land alone, — 

For, thine ’s a name all nations claim their own; 

And every shore , where breath'd the good and brave, 

Echo’d the plaudits thy own country gave. 

Now look, my friend, where faint the moonlight falls 
On yonder dome, and, in those princely halls, — 

If thou canst hate, as sure that soul must hate. 

Which loves the virtuous , and reveres the great, — 

If thou canst loathe and execrate with me 
The poisonous drug of French philosophy , 

That nauseous slaver of these frantic times , 

With which false liberty dilutes her crimes, — 

If thou hast got , within thy freeborn breast , 

One pulse that beats more proudly than the rest, 

With honest scorn for that inglorious soul , 

Which creeps and winds beneath a mob’s control , 

Which courts the rabble's smile , the rabble’s nod, 

And makes , like Egypt , every beast its god , 

There, in those walls — but, burning tongue, forbear! 
Rank must be reverenc’d, even the rank that ’s there: 

So here I pause — and now, dear Hume, we part: 

But oft again, in frank exchange of heart, 

Thus let us meet, and mingle converse dear 
By Thames at home, or by Potowmac here. 

O'er lake and marsh , through fevers and through fogs , 

Midst bears and yankees , democrats and frogs , 

Thy foot shall follow me, thy heart and eyes 
With me shall wonder, and with me despise. * 

• In the ferment which the French revolution excited among the de- 
mocrats of America, and the licentious sympathy with which they shared 
in the wildest excesses of jacobinism , we may And one source of that 
vulgarity of vice, that hostility to all the graces of life, which distin- 
guishes the present demagogues of the United States, and has become 
indeed too generally the characteristic of their countrymen. But there 
is another cause of the corruption of private morals, which, encouraged 
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While I , as oft , in fancy’s dream shall rove , 
With thee conversing, through that land I love , 
Where , like the air that fans her fields of green , 
Her freedom spreads , unfever’d and serene ; 
And sovereign man can condescend to see 
The throne and laws more sovereign still than he. 


LINKS 

WRITTEN ON LEAVING PHILADELPHIA. 

— Tijvdt t^v noliv (piAw? 

Enuov tnc£ia yctq. 

Sofhocl. Oedip . Colon, v. 158. 

Alone by the Schuylkill a wanderer rov’d, 

And bright were its flowery banks to his eye; 

But far, very far were the friends that he lov’d , 

And he gaz’d on its flowery banks with a sigh. 

Oh Nature , though blessed and bright arc thy rays , 

O'er the brow of creation enchantingly thrown , 

Yet faint are they all to the lustre that plays 
In a smile from the heart that is fondly our own. 

Nor long did the soul of the stranger remain 
Unblest by the smile he had languish’d to meet; 

Though scarce did he hope it would soothe him again , 

Till the threshold of home had been prest by his feet. 

But the lays of his boyhood had slol’n to their ear, 

And they lov’d what they knew of so humble a name ; 

as it is by the government, and identified with the interests of the com- 
munity, seems to threaten the decay of all honest principle in America. 
I allude to those fraudulent violations of neutrality to which they are in- 
debted for the most lucrative part of their commerce, and by which 
they have so long infringed and counteracted the maritime rights and 
advantages of this country. This unwarrantable trade is necessarily 
abetted by such a system of collusion, imposture, and perjury, as can- 
not fail to spread rapid contamination around it. 

Tfiomat Moore. 1 . 24 
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And (hey told him , with flattery welcome and dear , 

That they found in his heart something better than fame. 

Nor did woman — oh woman ! whose form and whose soul 
Are the spell and the light of each path we pursue ; 

Whether sunn’d in the tropics or chill’d at the pole, 

If woman be there , there is happiness too : — 

Nor did she her enamouring magic deny, — 

That magic his heart had relinquish’d so long , — 

Like eyes he had lov'd was her eloquent eye , 

Like them did it soften and weep at his song. 

Oh , blest be the tear , and in memory oft 
May its sparkle be shed o’er the wanderer’s dream ; 

Thrice blest be that eye , and may passion as soft , 

As free from a pang , ever mellow its beam 1 

The stranger is gone — but he will not forget, 

When at home he shall talk of the toils he has known , 

To tell, with a sigh, what endearments be met, 

As he stray’d by the wave of the Schuylkill alone. 


LINES 

WRITTEN AT THE COHOS, OR FALLS OF THE MOHAWK RIVER . 4 

Gia era in loco ove s’ udia ’1 rimbombo 

Dell’ acqua — . Dante. 

From rise of morn till set of sun 
I ’ve seen the mighty Mohawk run ; 

* There is a dreary and savage character in the country Im- 
mediately about these Falls, which is much more in harmony with the 
wildness of such a scene than the cultivated lands in the neighbourhood 
of Niagara. See the drawing of them in Mr. Weld’s book. According to 
him, the perpendicular height of the Cohos Fall is fifty feet; but the 
Marquis de Chaslellux makes it seventy-six. 

The fine rainbow, which is continually forming and dissolving , as 
the spray rises into the light of the sun, is perhaps the most interesting 
beauty which these wonderful cataracts exhibit. 
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And as I mark’d the woods of pine 
Along his mirror darkly shine, 

Like tall and gloomy forms that pass 
Before the wizard’s midnight glass ; 

And as I view’d the hurrying pace 
With which he ran his turbid race , 

Rushing, alike untir'd and wild, 

Through shades that frown’d aud flowers that smil'd , 
Flying by every green recess 
That woo’d him to its calm caress , 

Yet, sometimes turning with the wind, 

As if to leave one look behind , — 

Oft have I thought , and thinking sigh’d , 

How like to thee , thou restless tide , 

May be the lot, the life of him 
Who roams along thy water’s brim ; 

Through what alternate wastes of woe 
And flowers of joy my path may go; 

How many a shelter’d , calm retreat 
May woo the while my weary feet , 

While still pursuing, still unblest, 

I wander on, nor dare to rest; 

But, urgent as the doom that calls 
Thy water to its destin’d falls , 

I feel the world’s bewildering force 
Hurry my heart’s devoted course 
From lapse to lapse , till life be done , 

And the spent current cease to run. 

One only prayer I dare to make , 

As onward thus my course I take; — 

Oh, be my falls as bright as thine! 

May heaven’s relenting rainbow shiue 
Upon the mist that circles me , 

As soft as now it hangs o’er thee ! 


24 * 
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SONG 

or 

THE EVIL SPIRIT OF TIIE WOODS.* 

Qua via difficilis, quaque cst via nulla. 

Ovid. Metam. lib. iii. v. 227. 

Now the Yapour, hot and damp , 

Shed by day’s expiring lamp , 

Through the misty ether spreads 
Every ill the white man dreads ; 

Fiery fever’s thirsty thrill , 

Fitful ague’s shivering chill ! 

Hark! I hear the traveller’s song, 

As he winds the woods along; — 

Christian , 't is the song of fear ; 

Wolves are round thee, night is near, 

And the wild thou dar’st to roam — 

Think , ’t was once the Indian’s home ! ** 

Hither, sprites, who love to harm , 

Wheresoe’er you work your charm , 

By the creeks, or by the brakes, 

Where the pale witch feeds her snakes, 

And the cayman *** loves to creep , 

Torpid , to his wintry sleep : 

* The idea of this poem occurred to me in passing through the very 
dreary wilderness between Batavia, a new settlement in the midst of the 
woods, and the little village of Buffalo upon Lake Erie. This is the most 
fatiguing part of the route, in travelling through the Genesee country to 
Niagara. 

** “The Five Confederated Nations (of Indians) were settled along 
the banks of the Susquehannah and the adjacent country, until the year 
1779, when General Sullivan, with an army of 4000 men, drove them from 
their country to Niagara , where , being obliged to live on salted provi- 
sions, to which they were unaccustomed, great numbers of them died. 
Two hundred of them, it is said , were buried in one grave, where they 
had encamped." — lUone't American Geography. 

*** The alligator, who is supposed to lie in a torpid "Slate all the win- 
ter, in the bank of some creek or pond, having previously swallowed a 
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Where the bird of carriou flits , 

And the shuddering murderer sits , * 
Lone beneath a roof of blood ; 

While upon his poison’d food , 

From the corpse of him he slew 
Drops the chill and gory dew. 

Hither bend ye , turn ye hither , 
Eyes that blast and wings that wither ! 
Cross the wandering Christian’s way, 
Lead him , ere the glimpse of day , 
Many a mile of mad’ning error 
Through the maze of night and terror , 
Till the morn behold him lying 
On the damp earth, pajc and dying. 
Mock him , when his eager sight 
Seeks the cordial cottage-light; 

Gleam then , like the lightning-bug, 
Tempt him to the den that ’s dug 
For the foul and famish'd brood 
Of the she-wolf , gaunt for blood ; 

Or, unto the dangerous pass 
O’er the deep and dark morass , 
Where the trembling Indian brings 
Belts of porcelain, pipes, and rings , 
Tributes, to be hung in air, 

To the Fiend presiding there ! ** 


large number of pine-knots, which arc his only sustenance during tbo 
time. 

* This was the mode of punishment for murder (as Charlevoix tells 
us) among the Hurons. “They laid the dead body upon poles at the top 
of a cabin, and the murderer was obliged to remain several days to- 
gether, and to receive all that dropped from the carcass , not only on 
himself but on his food. ” 

** “We find also collars of porcelain, tobacco, ears of maize, 
skins, &c. by the side of difficult and dangerous ways, on rocks, or by 
the side of the falls; and these are so many offerings made to the spi- 
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Then , when night’s long labour past , 
Wilder’d, faint, he falls at last, 
Sinking where the causeway’s edge 
Moulders in the slimy sedge, 

There let every noxious thing 
Trail its filth and fix its sting ; 

Let the bull-toad taint him over. 

Round him let musquitoes hover, 

In his ears and eyeballs tingling , 

With his blood their poison mingling. 
Till , beneath the solar fires , 

Rankling all , the wretch expires ! 


TO 

THE HONOURABLE W. R. SPENCER. 

FROJ1 BUFFALO, UPON LAKE ERIK. 

Nec venit ad duros musa vocata Getas. 

Ovid, ex Ponto , lib. 1. ep. 5. 

Thou oft hast told me of the happy hours 
Enjoy’d by thee in fair Italia’s bowers , 

Where, lingering yet, the ghost of ancient wit 
Midst modern monks frofanely dares to flit , 

And pagan spirits , by the Pope unlaid , 

Haunt every stream and sing through every shade 
There still the bard who (if his numbers be. 

His tongue’s light echo) must have talk’d like thee, — 

The courtly bard, from whom thy mind has caught 
Those playful , sunshine hoiydays of thought , 

In which the spirit baskingly reclines, 

Bright without effort, resting while it shines , — 

rils which preside in these places.” — See Charlevoix's Letter on the 
Tradition t and the Religion of the Savages of Canada. 

Father Hennepin too mentions this ceremony; he also says, “Wo 
took notice of one barbarian, who made a kind of sacrifice upon an 
oak at the Cascade of St. Antony of Padua , upon the river Mississippi.” 
— See Hennepin's Voyage into North America. 
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There still he roves, and laughing loves to see 
How modern priests with ancient rakes agree ; 

How, 'neath the cowl, the festal garland shines, 

And Love still finds a niche in Christian shrines. 

There still , too , roam those other souls of song , 

With whom thy spirit hath commun'd so long, 

That , quick as light , their rarest gems of thought , 

By Memory’s magic to thy lip are brought. 

But here, alas ! by Erie’s stormy lake , 

As, far from such bright haunts my course I lake, 

No proud remembrance o’er the fancy plays, 

No classic dream , no star of other days 
Hath left that visionary light behind , 

That lingering radiance of immortal mind , 

Which gilds and hallows even the rudest scene , 

The humblest shed , where Genius once has been ! 

All that creation’s varying mass assumes 
Of grand or lovely , here aspires and blooms ; 

Bold rise the mountains , rich the gardens glow , 

Bright lakes expand , and conquering * rivers flow ; 

But mind immortal mind , without whose ray, 

This world 's a wilderness and man but clay, 

Mind, mind alone, in barren, still repose, 

Nor blooms, nor rises, nor expands, nor flows. 

Take Christians , Mohawks, democrats, and all 
From the rude wig-wam to the congress-hall , 

From man the savage , whether slav’d or free , 

To man the civiliz’d, less tame than he, — 

* This epithet was suggested by Charlevoix’s striking description of 
the confluence of the Missouri with the Mississippi. “I believe this is the 
finest confluence in the world. The two rivers are much of the same 
breadth, each about half a league; but the Missouri is by far the most 
rapid, and seems to enter the Mississippi like a conqueror, through 
which it carries its white waves to the opposite shore, without mixing 
them: afterwards it gives its colour to the Mississippi, which it never 
loses again, but carries quite down to the sea.’’ — Letter xxvii. 
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’T is one dull chaos , one unfertile strife 
Betwixt half-polish’d and half-barbarous life ; 

Where every ill the ancient world could brew 
Is mix’d with every grossness of the new; 

Where all corrupts, though little can entice, 

And nought is known of luxury , but its vice ! 

Is this the region then , is this the clime 
For soaring fancies? for those dreams sublime , 

Which all their miracles of light reveal 
To heads that meditate and hearts that feel? 

Alas ! not so — the Muse of Nature lights 

Her glories round ; she scales the mountain heights , 

And roams the forests; every wond’rous spot 
Bums with her step , yet man regards it not. 

She whispers round, her words are in the air, 

But lost , unheard , they linger freezing there , * 

Without one breath of soul , divinely strong , 

One ray of mind to thaw them into song. 

\ 

Yet, yet forgive me , oh ye sacred few , 

Whom late by Delaware’s green banks I knew ; 

Whom , known and lov’d through many a social eve , 

'T was bliss to live with , and ’t was pain to leave. ** 

Not with more joy the lonely exile scann’d 
The writing traced upon the desert’s sand , 

* Alluding to the fanciful notion of “words congealed in northern 
air.” 

*• In the society of Mr. Dennie and his friends , at Philadelphia, I 
passed the few agreeable moments which my tour through the States 
aCTorded me. Mr. Dennie has succeeded in diffusing through this culti- 
vated little circle that love for good literature and sound politics, which 
he feels so zealously himself, and which is so very rarely the characte- 
ristic of his countrymen. They will not, I trust, accuse me of illibe- 
rality for the picture which I have given of the ignorance and corruption 
that surround them. If I did not hate, as I ought, the rabble to which 
they are opposed, I could not value, as I do, the spirit with which 
they defy it; and in learning from them what Americans can be , I but 
see with the more indignation what Americans are. 
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Where his lone heart but little hop’d to find 
One trace of life , one stamp of human kind , 

Than did I hail the pure, th’ enlighten’d zeal , 

The strength to reason and the warmth to feel , 

The manly polish and the illumin’d taste. 

Which , — ’mid the melancholy , heartless waste 
My foot has travers’d, — oh you sacred few ! 

I found by Delaware's green banks with you. 

Long may you loathe the Gallic dross that runs 
Through your fair country and corrupts its sons; 

Long love the arts, the glories which adorn 
Those fields of freedom , where your sires were born. 

Oh 1 if America can yet be great, 

If neither chain’d by choice, nor doom’d by fate 
To the mob-mania which imbrutes her now , 

She yet can raise the crown’d , yet civic brow 
Of single majesty, — can add the grace 
Of Rank’s rich capital to Freedom’s base , 

Nor fear the mighty shaft will feebler prove 
For the fair ornament that flowers above ; — 

If yet releas’d from all that pedant throng , 

So vain of error and so pledged to wrong, 

Who hourly teach her , like themselves, to hide 
Weakness in vaunt, and barrenness in pride , 

She yet can rise, can wreathe the Attic charms 
Of soft refinement round the pomp of arms, 

And see her poets flash the fires of song, 

To light her warriors’ thunderbolts along; — 

It is to you , to souls that favouring heaven 
Has made like yours , the glorious task is given : — 

Oh ! but for such , Columbia’s days were done ; 

Rank without ripeness, quicken’d without sun, 

Crude at the surface , rotten at the core, 

Her fruits would fall, before her spring were o’er. 

Believe me, Spencer, while I wing’d the hours 
Where Schuylkill winds his way through banks of flowers, 
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Though few the days , the happy evenings few, 

So warm with heart, so rich with mind they flew, 

That my charm’d soul forgot its wish to roam, 

And rested there, as in a dream of home. 

And looks I met, like looks I ’d lov’d before, 

And voices too , which , as they trembled o’er 
The chord of memory , found full many a tone 
Of kindness there in concord with their own. 

Yes , — we had nights of that communion free, 

That flow of heart , which I have known with thee 
So oft, so warmly; nights of mirth and mind, 

Of whims that taught, and follies that refin'd. 

When shall we both renew them? when, restor’d 
To the gay feast and intellectual board. 

Shall I once more enjoy with thee and thine 
Those whims that teach , those follies that refine ? 

Even now, as, wandering upon Erie’s shore, 

I hear Niagara’s distant cataract roar , 

I sigh for home , — alas! these weary feet 
Have many a mile to journey , ere we meet. 

SI n ATP 12, 'SIS SOY KAPTA NYN MNE1AN EXJl. 

Euripides. 


BALLAD STANZAS. 

I knew by the smoke , that so gracefully curl’d 
Above the green elms , that a cottage was near , 

And I said , “If there ’s peace to be found in the world , 
“ A heart that was humble might hope for it here ! ” 

It was noon , and on flowers that languish’d around 
In silence repos’d the voluptuous bee ; 

Every leaf was at rest, and I heard not a sound 
But the woodpecker tapping the hollow beech-tree. 

Aud, “Here in this lone little wood,” I exclaim’d, 

“ With a maid who was lovely to soul aud to eye , 
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“ Who would blush when I prais'd her, and weep if i blam’d, 
“ How blest could I live , aud how calm could 1 die ! 

“By the shade of yon sumach, whose red berry dips 
* ‘ in the gush of the fountain , how sweet to recline , 

‘ ‘ And to know that I sigh’d upon innocent lips , 

“ Which had never been sigh'd ou by any but mine 1 ” 


\ ' 

CANADIAN BdAT SONG. 

WRITTEN ON 

THE RIVER ST. LAWRENCE.* 

Et remigera cantus hortatur. 

Quintilian. 

Faintly as tolls the evening chime 

Our voices keep tune and our oars keep time. 

* I wrote these words to an air which our boatmen sung to us fre- 
quently. The wind was so unfavourable that they were obliged to row 
all the way , and we were live days in descending the river from Kingston 
to Montreal, exposed to an intense sun during the day, and at;night 
forced to take shelter from the dews in any miserable hut upon the banks 
that would receive us. But the magnificent scenery of the St. Lawrence 
repays all such difficulties. 

Our voyageuTs had good voices , and sung perfectly in tune together. 
The original words of the air, to which I adapted these stanzas, appeared 
to be a long, incoherent story, of which I could understand but little, 
from the barbarous pronunciation of the Canadians. It begins 
Dans mon chemin j'ai rencontrd 
Deux cavaliers trCs-bien months; 

And the refrain to every verse was , 

A I’ornbre d’un bois je m’en vais jouer , 

A l’ombre d'un bois je m’en vais danser. 

I ventured to harmonize this air, and have published it. Without that 
charm which association gives to every little memorial of scenes or feel- 
ings that are past, the melody may , perhaps, be thought common and 
trifling; but I remember when we have entered, at sunset, upon one 
of those beautiful lakes, into which the St. Lawrence so grandly and 
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Soon as the woods on shore look dim , 

We 'll sing at St. Ann’s our parting hymn. * 
Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast, 
The Rapids arc near and the daylight ’s past. 

Why should we yet our sail unfurl? 

There is not a breath the blue wave to curl. 
But, when the wind blows off the shore, 

Oh ! sweetly we '11 rest our weary oar. 

Blow, breezes, blow, the stream ruus fast, 
The Rapids are near and the daylight ‘s past. 

Utawas’ tide ! this trembling moon 
Shall see us float over thy surges soon. 

Saint of this green isle ! hear our prayers , 

Oh , grant us cool heavens and favouring airs. 
Blow, breezes, blow, the stream runs fast , 
The Rapids are near and the daylight ’s past. 


unexpectedly opens, I have heard this simple air with a pleasure which 
the finest compositions of the first masters have never given me; and 
now there is not a note of it which does not recall to my memory the dip 
of our oars in the St. Lawrence, the flight of our boat down the Itapids, 
and all those new and fanciful impressions to which my heart was alive 
during the whole of this very interesting voyage. 

The above stanzas are supposed to be sung by those voyngeurt who 
go to the Grand Portage by the Utawas River. For an account of this 
wonderful undertaking, see Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s General History 
of the Fur Trade , prefixed to bis Journal. 

* “At the Rapid of St. Ann they are obliged to take out part, if not 
the whole, of their lading. It is from this spot the Canadians consider 
they take their departure, as it possesses the last church on the island, 
which is dedicated to the tutelar saint of voyagers.” — Mackenzie, Ge. 
neral History of the Fur Trade. 
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TO THK 

LADY CHARLOTTE 11AWDON. 

FROM THK HANKS OF THK ST. UWRKNCK. 

Not many months have now been dream’d away 
Since yonder sun, beneath whose evening ray 
Our boat glides swiftly past these wooded shores, 

Saw me where Trent his mazy current pours, 

And Donington's old oaks , to every breeze, 

Whisper the tale of by-gone centuries; — 

Those oaks, to me as sacred as the groves, 

Beneath whose shade the pious Persian roves, 

And hears the spirit-voice of sire, or chief, 

• Or loved mistress, sigh in every leaf. * 

There , oft , dear Lady , while thy lip hath sung 
My own unpolish'd lays, how proud I 've hung 
On every tuneful accent! proud to feel 
That notes like mine should have the fate to steal, 

As o’er thy hallowing lip they sigh’d along. 

Such breath of passion and such soul of soug. 

Yes , — I have wonder’d , like some peasant boy 
Who sings, on Sabbath-eve, his strains of joy. 

And when he hears the wild, untutor'd note 
Back to bis car on softening echoes float, 

Believes it still some answering spirit’s lone, 

And thinks it all too sweet to be his own! 

I dreamt not then that, ere the rolling year 
Had fill’d its circle , I should wander here 
In musing awe; should tread this wondrous world, 

Sec all its store of inland waters hurl'd 
In one vast volume down Niagara’s steep, 

Or calm behold them , in transparent sleep, 

' “ Avendo essi per costume di avere in venerazione gli alberi grandi 
cl antichi , S quasi cbe siano spesso ricettaccoli di anime beale.” — Pietro 
delta Valle, part second., lettcra 16 da i giardini di Sciraz. 
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Where the blue hills of old Toroulo shed 
Their evening shadows o’er Ontario’s bed ; 

Should trace the grand Cadaraqui, and glide 
Down the white rapids of his lordly tide 
Through massy woods, mid islets flowering fair. 

And blooming glades , where the first sinful pair 
For consolation might have weeping trod, 

When banish’d from the garden of their God. 

Oh, Lady! these are miracles , which man, 

Cag’d in the bounds of Europe’s pigmy span, 

Can scarcely dream of, — which his eye must see 
To know how wonderful this world can be! 

But lo , — the last tints of the west decline, 

And night falls dewy o’er these banks of pine. 

Among the reeds , in which our idle boat 
Is rock’d to rest, the wind’s complaining note 
Dies like a half-brealh’d whispering of flutes; 

Along the wave the gleaming porpoise shoots, 

And I can trace him , like a watery star, * 

Down the steep current, till he fades afar 
Amid the foaming breakers’ silvery light, 

Where yon rough rapids sparkle through the night. 

Here, as along this shadowy bank I stray. 

And the smooth glass-snake , ** gliding o’er my way, 

Shows the dim moonlight through his scaly form, 

Fancy, with all the scene’s enchantment warm, . 

Hears in the murmur of the nightly breeze 
Some Indian Spirit warble words like these : — 

i 

From the land beyond the sea, 

Whither happy spirits flee ; 

* Anburey, in his Travels, has noticed this shooting illumination 
which porpoises diffuse at night through the river St. Lawrence. — Vol. i. 

p. 20. 

*• The glass-snake is brittle and transparent. 
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Where, transform’d to sacred doycs, * 
Many a blessed Indian roves 
Through the air on wing, as white * 
As those wond’rous stones of light, ** 
Which the eye of morning counts 
On the Apallachian mounts, — 

Hither oft my flight I take 
Over Huron’s lucid lake, 

Where the wave, as clear as dew, 
Sleeps beneath the light canoe, 

Which, reflected, floating there, 
Looks as if it hung in air. *** 

Then , when I have stray’d a while 
Through the Manataulin isle, -j- 
Breathing ail its holy bloom, 

Swift I mount me on the plume 


* “The departed spirit goes into the Country of Souls , where, ac- 
cording to some, it is transformed into a dove." — Charlevoix , upon 
the Traditions and the Religion of the Savages of Canada. See the 
curious fable of the American Orpheus in Lafilau, tom. i. p. 402. 

** “The mountains appeared to be sprinkled with white stones, which 
glistened in the sun, and were called by the Indians manetoe aseniah, 
or spirit-stones.” — Mackenzie's Journal. 

*•* These lines were suggested by Carver’s description of one of the 
American lakes. “When it was calm” he says, “and the sun shone 
bright, I could sit in my canoe, where the depth was upwards of six 
fathoms, and plainly see huge piles of stone at the bottom, of different 
shapes, some of which appeared as if they had been hewn; the water 
was at this time as pure and transparent as air, and my canoe seemed 
as if it hung suspended in that element. It was impossible to look at- 
tentively through this limpid medium, at the rocks below, without find- 
ing, before many minutes were elapsed , your head swim and your eyes 
no longer able to behold the dazzling scene.” 

-f- AprCs avoir traversd plusieurs isles peu considerables, nous en 
trouvftmes le quatriisme jour une fameusc nommdc l’lsle de Manitoualin. 
_ Voyages du Huron de Lahontan, tom. I. let. 15. Manataulin signifies 
a Place of Spirits , and this island in Lake Huron is held sacred by the 
Indians. 
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Of my AVakon-Bird ,* and fly 
Where , beneath a burning sky, 

*0’er the bed of Erie’s lake 
Slumbers many a watcr-suake, 

Wrapt within the web of leaves. 

Which the water-lily weaves. ** 

Next I chase the llow’ret-king 
Through his rosy realm of spring; 

See him now, while diamond hues 
Soft his neck and wings suffuse, 

In the leafy chalice sink, 

Thirsting for his balmy drink ; 

Now behold him all on fire, 

Lovely in his looks of ire, 

Breaking every infant stem, 

Scattering every velvet gem, 

Where his little tyrant lip 
Had not found enough to sip. 

Then my playful hand I steep 
Where the gold-thread *** loves to creep, 

Cull from thence a tangled wreath. 

Words of magic round it breathe, 

And the sunny chaplet spread 
O’er the sleeping fly-bird’s head , f 

* “ The Wakon-Bird , which probably is of the same species with 
the bird of Paradise, receives its name from the ideas the Indians have 
of its superior excellence; the Wakon-Bird being, in their language, 
the Bird of the Great Spirit." — Morte. 

** The islands of Lake Erie are surrounded to a considerable distance 
by the large pond-lily, whose leaves spread thickly over the surface of 
the lake, and form a kind of bed for the water-snakes in summer. 

“The gold thread is of the vine kind , and grows in swamps. The 
roots spread themselves just under the surface of the morasses , and are 
easily drawn out by handfuls. They resemble a large entangled skein of 
silk, and are of a bright yellow.” — Morte. 

+ “L’oiseau mouche, gros comma un hanneton, est dc toules cou- 
leurs, vives el changeantes: iltiresa subsistence des fleurs commes les 
abeilles ; son nid est fait d’un cotton trCs-fin suspendu A une branche 
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Till, with dreams of honey blest, 

Haunted , in bis downy nest. 

By the garden’s fairest spells, 

Dewy buds and fragrant bells, 

Fancy all his soul embowers 
In the fly-bird’s heaven of flowers. 

Oft, when boar and silvery flakes 
Melt along the ruffled lakes, 

When the gray moose sheds his horns, 

When the track , at evening, warns 
Weary hunters of the way 
To the wig-wom’s cheering ray, 

Then , aloft through freezing air, 

With the snow-bird * soft and fair 
As the fleece that heaven flings 
O’er his little pearly wings, 

Light above the rocks I play, 

Where Niagara’s starry spray, 

Frozen on the cliff, appears 
Like a giant’s starting tears. 

There, amid the island-sedge, 

Just upon the cataract’s edge. 

Where the foot of living man 
Never trod since time began, 

Lone I sit, at close of day. 

While, beneath the golden ray, 

Icy columns gleam below, 

Feather’d round with falling snow, 

And an arch of glory springs. 

Sparkling as the chain of rings 
Round the neck of virgins hung, — 

Yirgins, ** who have wander’d young 

d’arbre.” — Voyages aux Jndei Occidentals* , par M. Botsu, secondo 
part, lett. xx. 

,* Emberiza hyemalis. — See lmluy't Kentucky , p. 280. 

*' Lafitau supposes that there was an order of vestals established 

Thom'ut Moore • l. 25 
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O'er the waters of the west 
To the laud where spirits rest ! 

Thus have I charm’d , with visionary lay. 

The lonely moments of the night away ; 

And now , fresh daylight o’er the water beams ! 

Once more, embark’d upon the glillcriug streams, 

Our boat flies light along the leafy shore, 

Shooting the falls, without a dip of oar 
Or breath of zephyr, like the mystic bark 
The poet saw, in dreams divinely dark, 

Borne, without sails, along the dusky flood, * 

While on its deck a pilot angel stood, 

And , with his wings of living light unfurl’d, 

Coasted the dim shores of another world ! 

Yet, oh! believe me, mid this mingled maze 
Of nature’s beauties, where the fancy strays 
From charm to charm , where every flow’ret’s hue 
Hath something strange , and every leaf is new, — 

I never feel a joy so pure and still, 

So inly felt, as when some brook or hill, 

Or veteran oak, like those remember’d well, 

Some mountain echo or some wild-flower’s smell, 

(For, who can say by what small fairy ties 
The mem’ry clings to pleasure as it flies?) 

Reminds my heart of many a silvan dream 
I once indulg’d by Trent’s inspiring stream ; 

among the Iroquois Indians. — Moeurs det Sauvaget J meric aim, $c. 
tom. i. p. 173. 

* Vedi che sdegna gli argomcnti umani ; 

Si che remo non vuol , no altro velo , 

Che 1’ ale sue tra liti si lonlani. 

Vedi come 1’ ha dritte verso ’1 cielo 
Tratlando 1’ aere con 1’ eterne penne ; 

Che non si mulan, come mortal pelo. 

Baste, Put gator, canL ii. 
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Of all my sunny morns and moonlight nighty 
On Donington’s green lawns and breezy heights. 

Whether I trace the tranquil moments o’er 
When I have seen thee cull the fruits of lore, 

With him, the polish’d warrior, by thy side, 

A sister’s idol and a nation’s pride ! 

When thou hast read of heroes, trophied high 
In ancient fame, and I have seen thine eye 
Turn to the living hero , while it read, 

For pure and brightening comments on the dead ; — 
Or whether memory to my mind recalls 
The festal grandeur of those lordly halls, 

When guests have met around the sparkling board, 
And welcome warm’d the cup that luxury pour’d; 
When the bright future Star of England’s throne, 
With magic smile , hath o’er the banquet shone, 
Winning respect , nor claiming what he won, 

But tempering greatness , like an evening sun 
Whose light the eye can tranquilly admire, 

Radiant, but mild, all softness, yet all fire; — 
Whatever hue my recollections take, 

Even the regret, the very pain they wake 
Is mix’d with happiness; — but, ah ! no more — 
Lady! adieu — my heart has linger’d o'er 
Those vanish’d limes , till all that round me lies, 
Stream , banks , and bowers have faded on my eyes ! 


IMPROMPTU, 

AFTER A VISIT TO HRS. — , OF MONTREAL. 

’ T was but for a moment — and yet in that time 
She crowded th’ impressions of many an hour : 
Her eye had a glow , like the sun of her clime, 
Which wak’d every feeling at once into llower. 

25 * 
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Oh 1 could we have borrow’d from Time but a day, 

To renew such impressions again and again, 

The things we should look and imagine and say 
Would be worth all the life we had wasted till then. 

What we had not the leisure or language to speak, 

We should find some more spiritual mode of revealing. 
And , between us, should feel just as much in a week 
As others would take a millennium in feeling. 
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GULF OF ST. LAWRENCE, 

LATI IN THR EVENING, SBPTKRBRR, 1804. 

See you, beneath yon cloud so dark, 

Fast gliding along a gloomy bark? 

Her sails are full , — though the wind is still, 
And there blows not a breath her sails to fill ! 


Say , what doth that vessel of darkness bear? 
The silent calm of the grave is there, 

Save now and again a death-knell rung, 

And the flap of the sails with night-fog hung. 


* This is one of the Magdalen Islands, and, singularly enough, is 
the property of Sir Isaac Coffin. The above lines were suggested by a 
superstition very common among sailors, who call this ghost-ship, I 
think, “ the flying Dutchman." 

We were thirteen days on our passage from Quebec to Halifax, 
and I had been so spoiled by the truly splendid hospitality of ray friends 
of the Phaeton and Boston, that I was but ill prepared for the miseries 
of a Canadian vessel. The weather, however, was pleasant, and the 
scenery along the river delightful. Our passage through the Gut of 
Canso, with a bright sky and a fair wind , was particularly striking and 
romantic. 

I 

I 
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There lieth a wreck on the dismal shore 
Of cold and pitiless Labrador; 

Where , under the moon , upon mounts of frost, 
Full many a mariner’s bones are tost. 

Yon shadowy bark hath been to that wreck, 

And the dim blue fire , that lights her deck, 

Doth play on as pale and livid a crew 
As ever yet drank the churchyard dew. 

To Deadman’s Isle, in the eye of the blast, 

To Deadman’s Isle , she speeds her fast; 

By skeleton shapes her sails are furl’d, 

And the hand that steers is not of this world! 

Oh ! hurry thee on — oh ! hurry thee on, 

Thou terrible bark, ere the night be gone, 

Nor let morning look on so foul a sight 
As would blanch for ever her rosy light! 


TO 

THE BOSTON FRIGATE ,* 

ON 

LEAVING HALIFAX FOR ENGLAND, 

OCTOBER, 1804. 

Noaxov 7rQotpa<H<i ylvxtqov. 

Pindar. Pyth. 4. 

With triumph this morning, oh Boston! I hail 
The stir of thy deck aud the spread of thy sail, 

For they tell me I soon shall be wafted, in thee, 

To the flourishing isle of the brave and the free, 

* Commanded by Captain J. E. Douglas, with whom I returned to 
England, and to wnorn I am indebted for many, many kindnesses. In 
truth, I should but offend the delicacy of my friend Douglas, and, at 
the same time, do injustice to my own feelings of gratitude, did I 
attempt to say how much I owe to him. 
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And that chill Nova-Scotia’s unpromising strand * 

Is the last I shall tread of American land. 

Well — peace to the land ! may her sons know , at length, 

* That in high-minded honour lies liberty's strength, 

That though man be as free as the fetterless wind, 

As the wantonest air that the north can unbind, 

Yet, if health do not temper and sweeten the blast, 

If no harvest of mind ever sprung where it pass’d, 

Then unblest is such freedom , and baleful its might, — 

Free only to ruin , and strong but to blight ! 

Farewell to the few I have left with regret; 

May they sometimes recall , what I cannot forget, 

The delight of those evenings , — too brief a delight ! 

When in converse and song we have stol’u on the night ; 

When they 've ask’d me the manners, the mind, or the mien 
Of some bard I had known or some chief I had seen, 

Whose glory , though distant , they long had ador’d, 

Whose name had oft hallow’d the wine-cup they pour’d ; 

• And still as , with sympathy humble but true, 

I have told of each bright son of fame all I knew, 

They have listen’d , and sigh’d that the powerful stream 
Of America’s empire should pass, like a dream, 

Without leaving one relic of genius , to say 
How sublime was the tide which had vanish'd away ! 

Farewell to the few — though we never may meet 
On this planet again , it is soothing and sweet 
To think that, whenever my song or my name 
Shall recur to their ear, they ’ll recall me the same 

• Sir John Wentworth, the Governor of Nova-Scotia , very kindly 
allowed me to accompany him on bis visit to the Colfege, which they 
have lately established at Windsor, about forty miles from Halifax, and 
I was indeed most pleasantly surprised by the beauty and fertility of the 
country which opened upon us after the bleak and rocky wilderness by 
which Halifax is surrounded. — I was told that, in travelling onwards, 
we should find the soil and the scenery improve, and it gave me much 
pleasure to know that the worthy Governor has by no means such an 
“ inamabile regnum ” as I was , at first sight , inclined to believe. 
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I have been to them now, young, unthoughtful, and blest, 
Ere hope had deceiv’d me or sorrow deprest. 

But, Douglas! while thus I recall to my miud 
The elect of the land we shall soon leave behiud, 

I can read in the weather-wise glance of thine eye, 

As it follows the rack flitting over the sky, 

That the faint coming breeze will be fair for our flight, 

And shall steal us away , ere the falling of night. 

Dear Douglas! thouknowest, with thee by my side, 

With thy friendship to soothe me , thy courage to guide, 
There is not a bleak isle in those summerless seas, 

Where the day comes in darkness , or shines but to freeze, 
Not a tract of the line , not a barbarous shore, 

That 1 could not with patience, with pleasure explore ! 

Oh think theu how gladly I follow thee now, 

When Hope smooths the billowy path of our prow, 

And each prosperous sigh of the west-springing wind 
Takes me nearer the home where my heart is inshrin’d ; 
Where the smile of a father shall meet me again, 

And the tears of a mother torn bliss into pain ; 

Where the kind voice of sisters shall steal to my heart, 
And ask it, in sighs, how we ever could part? — 

But see ! — the bent top-sails are ready to swell — 

To the boat — I am with thee — Columbia, farewell ! 
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